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INTRODUCTION, 

Charles Lamb, a distinguished English essayist and 
humorist, was born in London in 1775. He was the son 
of a cleric in the Inner Temple. At a very early age he 
was sent to school at Christ’s Hospital where Coleridge was 
liis school-fellow. In 1792, he became a clerk in the India 
House, a post he retained during 33 years. With the 
exception of one terrible circumstance his life was very 
uneventful. In 1790, his sister, worn out by constant toil at 
her needle, as well as weakened in nerves by confinement 
within the house, took her mother’s life in an uncon- 
trollable fit of frenzy. Her insanit}' being established, she 
was allowed to i*emain in the charge of her brother, a duty 
which Charles Lamlj religiously fulfilled to the end of his 
life. She subsequently recovered her reason, and her 
brother, who never married, passed his days with her, both 
evincing the utmost affection and devotedness to one 
another. Charles Lamb had himself once succumbed to the 
family malady, madness, and had passed some weeks in 
confinement. From there he addressed the following lines 
to his sister : — 

“ If from my lips some angry accents fell, 

Peevish complaint, or har.sli reproof unkind, 

'Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding tlie purer well. 

And waters clear of reason : and for me 
Let this my ver.se the poor atonement be — 

My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 
No blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest allectiou ; and wouldst oft-times lend 
An ear to tlic despairing, love-sick lay. 

Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of Love I owe, 

Maiy, to thee, my sister and inj'- friend.” 

The history of many past weeks or months seems 
written in these lines ; the histoiy of a hopeless attach- 
ment, a reason yielding to long distress of mind, and a 
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sister’s love already repaying by anticipation the " mighty 
debt ” which in after days it was itself to owe. 

The circumstances in which both brother and sister 
were placed, the malady by which the equilibrium of their 
minds was alike unbalanced, acted as a strong bond of 
union between them. Poverty drew them together by 
creating a smj'pathy in each for the other’s hard lot. Insan- 
ity, which had tainted the minds of botli, whilst unfitting 
them for the society of others, particularly fitted them for 
each other’s company. Charles Lamb was subject to fits of 
depression and to get over these he fii-st tried and then 
more or less gave way to the habit of drink As he himself 
tells us in his essay on ‘ The Confess^iom of a Drunhard,' 
he turned to smoking to break him of his habit of drinking, 
but instead added that idle habit to the list of his vices, 
for, when he could not resist the temptation of the cui’ling 
fumes issuing from the pipe which he saw in imagination 
and which beckoned to him to ‘ come,’ he had raised what 
the world looked upon merely as an idle habit to the dignity 
of a vice. His sister often used to write that her bi-other 
came home late in the evening very smoky and drinky. 
Lamb himself often declined invitations to dine or sup Avith 
friends fearing the many cups of punch and the many pipes 
of tobacco, which though they would cheer him then Avould 
be followed with gloom and depression on the morroAv. 

Charles Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia,” on Avhich his fame 
mainly rests, AA-ere first printed in tlie London Magazine. 
He was highly esteemed by a large intellectual circle, 
among AA’hom may be mentioned his life-long friend 
Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Southey, Rogers and Talfourd. Tlie 
hrother and sister also wrote conjointly their “ Tales from 
Shakespeare.” In 1825 Lamb AA*as sujierannuated from 
tlie India oflfice, and retired to Edmonton. His death 
in 1834 AA'as the consequence of Avhat aa'os thought but a 
slight accident. For quaint, genial and unconA'entional 
humour, Lamb bas, perhaps, neA’cv been excelled. 
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But it is with the joint work of the brother and sister 
that we are here chiefly concerned. Their undertaking' 
the writing of Tales from Shakespeare came about in the 
following way. In 1805, Charles Lamb made the acquaint- 
ance of Hazlitt, and Hazlitt introduced him to William 
Godwin. Godwin had started, as his latest venture, a series 
of books for child I’en, and entrusted the work of writing 
in prose, the chief plaj's of Shakespeare, so that they might 
be understood b}*^ children, to Charles and Maiy Lamb. 
Lamb, writing to his friend Manning in 1806, thus desci*ibes 
the task in which he and his sister were jointly engaged : 
“ She is doing for Godwin’s Bookseller twenty of Shakes- 
peare’s pla3^s, to be made into children’s tales. Six are 
alreadj* doneb}' her, to wit, the Tempest,. Winter’s Tale,' Mid- 
summer Night. Much Ado, Two Gentlemen of Verona and 
Cymbeline ; and the Merchant of Venice is in forwardness. 
I haA'e done Othello and Macbeth, and mean to do aU the 
tragedies. T think it will be popular among the little people, 
besides money. It’s to bring in sixt}’^ guineas. Mary has 
done them capital!}', I think j'ou’d think.” Mar,y herself 
supplements this account in a wa.v that makes curiously 
vivid to us the homely realities of their joint life. She 
writes about the same time : “ Charles has written Macbeth, 
Othello, King Lear, and has begun Ilamlet. You would like 
to see us as we often sit writing on one table (but not on 
one cushion sitting;, like Hermia and Helena in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ; or rather like an old literar}* Darby 
and Joan, 1 taking snuff, and he groaning all the while, 
and saj'ing he can make nothing of it, which he always saj's 
till he has finished, and then he finds that he has made 
something of it.” Writing these Tales from Shakespeare 
was no doubt task-work to the brother and sister, but it was 
task work on a congenial theme, and one for which thej' 
had special qualifications. For they had been trained upon 
the “ self-same hill,” tlie hill of Elizabethan literature and 
from that lofty position their ears had caught the cadences 
of the Elizabethan English. Thej* were therefore enabled 
thoroughly to weave the very words of Shakespeare into 
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tlieii- narrative without producing an}' eJTect of discrepancy 
between the old: atid the new. They liad also a profound 
and intimate acquaintance with their original, and this signi- 
ficant 'fact sot them at an infinite distance from the usual 
cbmpiler of such books for the young. They liad, moreover, 
command of a style, Wordswoi-thian in its simplicity and 
purity, that enabled them to write down to the level of a 
child’s understanding, without any appearance of condes- 
cension. Indeed, the st 3 *le is so home!}’, that it may easily 
divert attention from the rare critical faculty, the fine 
analysis of character, that mai-ks the wi'ilers’ ti*eatment of 
the several plays. It is a notewoilhy fact, however, that 
tlie plays dealt with by the brother follow more closely the 
language of their original than those done by the sister. 
It might safely bo said that there is, indeed, no better 
introduction to the study of Shakespeare than these Talcs 
— no better initiation into the mind of Shakespeare, and 
into the snbtilties of his language and rhythm. 



TALES FROM 



]?OMEO AND JULIET. 

/ • Thk two chief families in Verona were the rich jCapulots and 
the Monlaftncs. Tlicro liatl been an old quarrel between these 
families, wliich was grown to sneh a height, and so deadly was 
the enmity between them, that it extended to the remotest kind* 
red. to the followers and retainers of both sides, insomuch tliat 
a servant of the house of Montacue could not meet a servant 
of the house of C.ipiilet. nor a Capulet encounter with a ]Nrontaguc 
by chance, but fierce words and sometimes bloodshed ensued ; 
and frequent were the bniwls from such accideul.al meetings 
which disturbed tlie happy quiet of Verona’s esUtte. 

p Old lord Capulet made a great -supper, to which many fair 
Ladies and many noldc guests were invited. All the admired 
beauties of Verona were present, and all comers wore made wol- 
coihe if they were not of tlie house of Montague. At this feast 
of Capulets. llo.salino, beloved of Romeo, son to the old lord Mon- 
tague, was present; and though it was dangerous fora Montague 
to be seen in this acscmbly, yet Denvolio, a friend of Romeo, 
persuaded the young lord to go to this assembly in the disguise 
o f a m ask, that lic might see his Rosaline, and seeing her, com- 
pare*Ticr with some choice beauties of Verona, wlio (he said) 
would make him think. his swan jucraw. Romeo had small faith 
Ln IJenvolio’s words ; nevertheless, for the love of Rosaline, he 
was persuaded to go. For Romeo was a sincere and passionate 
lover, and one that lost his sleep for love, and fled society to be 
alone, thinking on Rosaline, who disdained him, and never re- 
quited his love with the least show of courtesy nr alTeclion ; and 
Ren volio wished to. cure his friend of this h)vo by showing him 
diversity of l.adio.s and company. To this feast of Capulets thou 
young Romeo with Renvolio and their friend Jlcrcutio went 
masked. Old Capulet bid (hem welcome, and told (hem that 
ladies who had their toes unplagued with corns would dance 
with them. And the old man was lighuheartcd and merry, and 
said that he h.ad worn a ma.sk when he, was young, and could 
have told a whispering talc in a fair lady’s ear. And thc3' fell 
to dancing, and Romeo was suddenly struck with the exceeding 
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beauty of a lady that danced there, who seemed to him to teach { 
the torches to burn ' bright, and hftr_heaiTty t,o-shonr -bjL^ght ] 
like a rich jewel worn by a'^ackamoor, ; beauty too rich for; 
use, too’ dear for earth ! like. a g^n owy dQv.eJrooping_w.ith „crows‘ ; 
(he' 'said j, so richly did her beauty and perfections shine above ’ 
tlie ladies her companions. While he uttered these praises, he 
was overheard by Tybalt, a nephew of lord Capulet, who knew 
him by his voice to be Romeo. And this Tybalt, being of a 
fiery and passionate temper, could not endure that a Montague 
should come under cover of a mask, to fleer and scorn (as he 
said) at their solemnities. And h e-.BtQrm‘e^d^nd3’age.d 'eKceed m g- 
ly. and„wo.uld have s truck young .R Qmeo d ead. But his uncle, 
the' old lord Cap'ulet, "would not suffer him to do any injury at • 
that time, both out of respect to his guests and because Romeo 
had borne himself like a gentleman, and all tongues in Verona 
bragged of him to be a virtuous and well-governed youth. 
Tybalt, forced to be patient against his will, restrained himself, 
but swore that, tjijs vile Montague should„p,.t, another time dearly 
pay ioiv his intrusion. 

The dancing being done, Romeo watched the place where 
the lady stood; and under favour of his masking habit, which 
might seem to excuse in part the liberty, he presumed in the I 
gentlest manner to take her by the hand, calling it a shrine,*, 
which if he profaned by touching it, he was a blushing pilgrim,/ 
and would kiss it for atonement. “ Good pilgrim,” answered 
the lady, ‘‘ your devotion shows byJaii_tQa_mannerly ja^n^ too ' 
courtly: saints have hands, which pilgrims may touch, but Eiss 
not.” "Have not saints lips, and pilgrims -too ? ”-said"‘Romeor 
!! J«^y, “ lips, wKch they mjist use in prayer.”'.' 

“ 0 then, my dear saint,” sai3~'Rome6,'" ’^‘^^eaf“m;^“prayer and 
grant it, lest I despair ” In such like allusions and loving 
conceits they were engaged, when the lady was called away to 
her mother. And Romeo inquiring who her mother was, dis- 
covered that the lady whose peerless beauty he was so much 
struck with, was young Juliet, daughter and heir to the lord 
Capulet, the great enemy of the Montagues : and that he had 
unknowingly engaged his heart to his foe. This troubled him, 
but it could not dissuade him from loving. As little rest had 
Juliet, when she found that the gentleman that she had been 
talking with was Romeo and a Montague, for she had been sud- 
denly smit with the same hasty and inconsiderate passion for 
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Romeo, •which he had conceived for her ; a nd a prod igionsJurth 
){ love it seemed^tojier, that she must love her enemy, and that 
jier affections should settle there, where family considerations 
should induce her chiefly to hate. 

V It being midnight, Romeo ■with her companions departed ; 
but they soon missed him, for unable tostaa^away from the house 
wh ere he ba d^left hisjLeart. he leaped the wall of an orchard 
which was at the back of Juliet’s house. Here he had not re- 
mained long, ruminating on his new love, when Juliet appeared 
ibov6 at a window, through which her exceeding beauty seemed^ 
to break like the light of the sun in the east ; and the moon, 
which shone in the orchard T^ith a faint light, appeared to 
Romeo as if sick and pale with grief at the superior lustre of 
this new sun. * And she leaning her hand upon her cheek, he 
passionately wished himself a glove upon that hand, that he 
might touch her cheek. She all this while thinking herself 
alone, fetebed a deep eigb, and exclaimed, “Ah me I” Romeo 
was enraptured to hear her speak, and said softly, unheard by 
her, “ O' speak again, bright angel, for such you appear, being 
over my head, like a winged messenger from heaven whom mor- 
tals fall back to gaze upon.” She, unconscious of being over- 
heard, and full of the new passion which that night’s adventure 
had given birth to, called upon her lover by name (whom she 
supposed absent) : " 0 Romeo, Romeo ! ” said she, “ wherefore 
art thou Romeo ? Deny thy father, and refuse thy name, for my 
sake ; or if thou wilt not, be but ray sworn love, and I no longer 
will be a Gapulet,” Romeo, having this encouragement, would 
fain have spoken, but he was desirous of hearing more; and 
the lady continued her passionate discourse with herself (as she 
thought), still chiding Romeo for being Romeo and a Montague, 
and wishing him some other name, or that he would put away 
the hated name, and for that name, which was no part of himself, 
he should take all herself. At this loving ^vord Romeo could no 
longer refrain, but taking up the dialogue as if her words had 
been addressed to him personally, and not merely in fancy, he 
bade her call him Love, or by whatever other name she pleased, 
for he was no longer Romeo, if that name was displeasing to her. 
Juliet, alarmed to hear a man’s voice in the garden, did not at 
first know who it was, that by favour of the night and darkness 
h ad thus stumbled u pon the discovery of her secre^; but when 
he spolce again, tliouglr~her'‘ears'lrad'nbT'y^er(lrunk a hundred 
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words of that tongue’s uttering, yet so nice is lover’s hearing, 
that she immediately knew him to be young Romeo, and she 
expostulated with him on the danger to which he had exposed 
liimself by climbing the orchard walls, for if any of her kinsmen 
should find him there, it would be death to him, being a Mon- 
tague. “Alack,” said Romeo, “,| here is more peril in your pye, 
than in twenty of their swords. Do you but look kind upon me, 
lady, arid.'r am proof against their enmitj'. Better my life should 
be ended "by their hate' than that hated life sliould be prolonged, 
to live without your love.” “ How came you into this place,” 
said Juliet, “and by whose direction ? ” “ Love directed me,” 

answered Romeo : “ I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far apart from 
me, as that vast shore which is washed with the farthest sea, I 
should adventure for such merchandise.” A crinispn blush came 
over the face of J uliet, y et j inseen by Romeo bj* reason of the 
-night, when she reflected~iipon the 'fllscoverpwhich" shelrad 
inane^''yet not meaning to' "make it. o7~Tierlove to Romeo. She 
would fain have recalled her words, but that was impossible : 
fain would she have stood upon form, and have kept her lover at 
a distance, as ibe. custom of discreet ladies is, to frown and be 
perverse, and give their suitors harsh denials at first ; to stand 
''off'and affect a coyness or indifference, where they most love, that 
their lovers may not think them Loo lightly or too easily won ; for 
the difficulty of attainment increases the value of the object. But 
there was no room in her case for denials, or puttings off, or any 
of the customary arts of delay and protractive courtship. Romeo 
had heard from her own tongue, when she did not dream that he 
was near her. a confession of her love. So with an honest frank- 
ness, which the novelty of her situation excused, she confirmed 
the truth of what he had before heard, and addressing him by 
the name'of /<»«• Montague (love can sweeten a sour name), she 
begged him not^^to impute her easy yielding to levity or an 
unworthy mind, but that he must lay the fault of it (if it were a 
fault) upon the accident of the night which had so strangely dis- 
covered her thoughts. And she added, that though her behaviour 
to him might not be sufficiently prudent, measured by the custom 
of her sex, yet that she would prove moi-e true than man}"^ whose 
prudence was dissembling, and their modesty artificial cunning. 

L Romeo was beginning to call the heavens to 'witness, that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to impute a shadow 
of dishonour to such an honoured lady, when she stopped him. 
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begged him not to swear : for although she joyed in bim, yet she. 
had no joy;_qfJhat_nigLitlsjCQnjtract ; it was too rash, too unadvised, 
tb’d'sudden. But he being urgent with her to-exchange.a-vow- of 
l ove with ‘h er that night, slie said that she already had given bim 
hers before he requested it ; meaning, when he overheard her 
confession ; but she would retract what she then bestowed, for the 
pleasure of giving it again, for her bounty was as infinite as the 
sea, and her love as deep. Fi*om this loving conference she was 
called away by her nurse, who slept with her, and thought it time 
for her to be in bed, for it was near to day- break ; but hastih’^ 
returning, she said three or four words more to Romeo, the pur- 
port of which w-as, that if his love was indeed honourable, and his 
purpose marriage, she would send a messenger to him to-morrow, 
to appoint a time for their marriage, when she would lay all her 
fortunes at his feet, and follow him as her lord through the world. 
While they were settling this point, Juliet was repeatedly called 
for by her nurse, and went in and returned, and went and return- 
ed again, foiLshe seemed as jealous of Romeo going from her, as a 
.young girl .pf her bird, which she will let hop a little from Eer~ 
hand, and pluck it baclc with a silken thread; and Romeo’ was 
as loath to part as she : for the sweetest music to lovers is the 
sound of each other’s tongues at night. But at last they parted, 
wishing mutually sweet sleep and rest for that night. 

The day was breaking when they parted, and Romeo, who was 
too full of thoughts of his mistress and that blessed meeting to 
allow him to sleep, instead ol going borne, bent his course to a 
monastery hard by, to find friar Lawrence. The good friar 
was already, up at his devotions, but seeing young Romeo abroad 
so early, he conjectured rightly that be had not been abed 
that night, but that some distemper of youthful affection had 
kept him waking. He was right in imputing the cause of 
Romeo’s wakefulness to love, but he _mnde a_wxong--guess-at 
the object, for he thought that his love for Rosaline had kept 
hiTn~waking. But when Romeo revealed his new passion for 
Juliet, and requested the assistance of the friar to marry them 
that day, the holy man lifted up his eyes and hands in a 
sort of wonder at the sudden change in Romeo’s affections, 
for he had been privy to all Romeo’s love for Rosaline, and his 
many complaints of her disdain ; and he said that ypun g^ 
men’s, bve Jay not truly in theiy-.. hearts , but in their eyes But 
Romeo replying'~t5aE^Tie~Eunseu had''"~often~'cIuct^[ej5him for 
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doting on Rosaline, who could not love him again, whereas Juliet 
botii loved and was beloved by him. the friar assented, i n so me 
measure -to his reasons ; and thinking that a matrimonial alliance 
between young Juliet and Romeo might happily be the means of 
making up the long breach between the Capulets and the Monta- 
gues ; which no one more lamented than this good friar,^ who was 
a friend to both the families, and had often interposed his -media- 
tion to make up the quarrej. without effeet ; partly moved by 
policy, and pai’tly by his fondness for young Romeo, to whom he 
could deny nothing, the old man consented to join their hands in 
marriage. 

1 Now was Romeo blessed indeed, and Juliet, who knew his 
inWt from a messenger which she bad despatched according to 
promise, did not fail to be earlj' at the cell of friar Lawi’ence, 
where their hands were joined in holy marriage : the good friar 
praying the heavens to smile upon that act, and in the union of 
this young Mbtague and young Capulct to bury the old strife 
and long dissensions of their families. 

^ The ceremony being over, Juliet hastened home, where she 
staid impatient for the coming of night, at which time Romeo 
promised to come and meet her in the orchard, where they had 
met the night before ; and the time between seemed as tedious to 
her, as the night before some great festival seems to an impatient 
child, that has got new finery which it may not put on till the 
morning. 

’■ i That same day about noon, Romeo’s friends, Benvolio and 
Mercutio, walking through the streets of Verona, were met by a 
party of the Capulets with the^impetuous Tybalt at their head. 
This was the same angry Tybalt' who' would have fought with 
Romeo at old Lord Oapulet's feast. He, seeing Mercutio, accused 
him bluntly of associating with Romeo, a Montague. Mercutio, 
who had as much fire and youthful blood in him as Tybalt, replied 
to this^ accusation with some sharpness: and in spite of all 
Benvolio could say to moderate their wrath, a quarrel was begin- 
ning, when Romeo himself p.'issing that way, the fierce Tybalt 
turned from Mercutio to Romeo, and gave him the disgraceful 
appellation of villain. Romeo wished to avoid a quarrel with 
Tybalt above all men, because lie was the kinsman of Juliet, and 
much beloved by bar ; besides, this young Montague had never 
thoroughly.cntered into the family quarrel, being by nature wise 
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and gentle, and the name of a Capulet, which was his dear lady’s 
name, was now rather a charm_to-allay resentment than a watch- 
word to excite fury. So he tried to reason with Tybalt, whom he 
saluted mildly by the name of good Gupidet, as if he, though a 
Montague, had some secret pleasure in uttering that name ; but 
Tybalt, who hated all Montagues as he hated hell. Would hear no 
reason, but drew his weapon ; and Mercutio, who knew not of 
Romeo’s secret motive for desiring peace with Tybalt, but looked 
upon bis present forbearance as a sort of calm dishonourable sub- 
mission, with many disdainful words provoked. J’y.balt.to-the 
prosecution_of_his__fir8t.j[luarrel with him ; and Tybalt and 
Mercutio fought, till Mercutio fell, receiving his death’s wound, 
while Romeo and Benvolio were vainly endeavouring to part the 
combatants. Mercutio being dead, Romeo kept his temper no 
longer, but returned the scornful appellation of villain which 
Tybalt had given him ; and they fought till Tybalt was slain 
by Romeo. This deadly broil falling out in the midst of 
Verona at noonday, the news"^ it quickly brought a crowd 
of citizens to the spot, and among them the old lords Capulet 
and Montague, with their wives; and soon after arrived the 

E vince himself, who being related to Mercutio, whom Tybalt 
ad slain, and having had the peace of his government often dis- 
turbed by these brawls of Montagues and Capulets, came deter- 
mined to put the law in strictest force against those who should 
he found to be offenders. Benvolio, who had been eye-witness to 
the fray, was commanded by the prince to relate the origin of 
it, which he did, keeping.as.nearjtojthe truth as he could without 
injury to Romeo, s ofte ning and excusing t he part w hiclu-hisi 
friends_t 6oirm“i‘t . Lady Ca^er., i^ose extreme grief for the 
loss of her kinsman Tybalt made her keep no bounds in her 
revenge, exhorted the prince to do strict justice upon his mur- 
derer, and to pay no attention to Benvolio’s representation, who 
being Romeo’s friend, and a Moutague, spoke partially. Thus 
she pleaded against her new son in law, but she knew not yet 
that he was her son-in-law, and Juliet’s husband. On the other 
hand was to be seen lady Montague pleading for her child’s life, 
and arguing with some justice that Romeo had done nothing 
worthy of punishment in taking the life of Tybalt, which was 
already forfeited to the law by his having slain Mercutio. The 
prince, unmoved by the passionate exclamations of these women, 
on a careful examination of the facts, pronounced his sentence, 
and by that sentence Romeo was banished from Verona. 
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' - Heavy news to j’oung Juliet, who had been but a few hours a 
bride, and now by this decree seemed everlastingly divorced ! 
When the tidings reached her, she at first gave way to rage 
against Romeo, who had slain her dear cousin : she called him a 
beautiful tyrant, a fiend angelical, a ravenous dove, a Jamb with a 
wolf’s nature, a serpent-heart hid with a flowering face, and other 
like contradictoiy riamea~which~denolea' the struggles in her 
mind between her love and her resentment : but in tlie end love 
got the masters’, and the tears which she shed for grief that 
Romeo had slain her cousin, turned -to drops of joj' that her bus 
band lived whom Tybalt would have slain. Then came fresh 
tears, and they were altogether of grief for Romeo’s banishment. 
That word was more terrible to her than the death of many 
Tybalts. 

Romeo, after the fray, had taken refuge in friar Lawrence’s cell, 
where he was first made acquainted with the prince’s sentence, 
which seemed to him far more terrible than death. To him^ it 
appeared there was no world out of Verona’s walls, no li\ung out 
of the sight of Juliet. Heaven was there where Juliet Jived, and 
all beyond was purgatory, torture, hell. The good friar would 
have applied the consolation of-philosophy.to his griefs ; but this 
frantic young man would hear of none, but like a madman he tore 
his hair, and threw himself all along upon the ground, ns he said, 
to take the measure of his grave. From this unseemly state be 
was roused by a message from his dear lady, which a little revived 
him, and then the friar took the advantage to expostulate with 
'.him on the unmanly weakness which he had shown. He hud 
slain Tybalt, but would he also slay himself, slay his dear lady 
who lived but in his life? The noble form of man, he said, was 
but a shape of wax, when it wanted the ‘courage which should 
keep it firm. The law had been lenient to him, that, instead of 
death which he had iiicurred, had pronounced by the prince’s 
mouth only banishment.' He had slain Tybalt, but Tybalt would 
have slain him ; there was a sort of happiness in that. Juliet 
was alive, and ibeyond all hope) had become his dear wife, there- 
in he was most happy. All these blessings, as the friar made 
them out to be, did Romeo put from him like a sullen misbehaved 
wench. And tlie friar bade him beware, for such as despaired 
(he said) died miserable. Then when Romeo was a little calmed, 
he counselled him that lie should go that night and secretly take 
his leave of Juliet, and thence proceed straightways to Mantua, 
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at which place he should sojourn, till the friar found a fit occasion 
to publish bis marriage, which might be a jo 3 *ful means of recon- 
ciling their families ; and then he did not doubt but the prince 
would be moved to pardon him, and he would return with twentj' 
times more jo^' than he went forth with grief. Romeo was con- 
vinced b 3 * these wise counsels .of the friar, and took his leave 
to go and seek his lady, purposing to stay with her that night, 
and by daybreak pursue his journey alone to Mantua ; to which 
place the good friar promised to send him letters from time to 
time, acquainting him with the state of affairs at home. 

4 2- That night Romeo passed with his dear wife, gaining secret 
admission to her chamber from the orchard in which he had heard 
lier confession of love the night before. That had been a night 
of unmixed joy and rapture ; but tlie pleasures of this night, and 
the delight which these lovers took in each other’s society, were 
sadlv" alJaj'ed with the prospect of parting, and the fatal adven- 
tures df ihe past day. The unwelcome daybreak seemed to come 
too soon, and when Juliet heard the morning song of the lark, 
she would fain have persuaded herself that it was the nightingale, 
which sings by night ; but it was too truly the lark which sung, 
and a discor dant and unpleasing note it seemed to her ; and the 
streaks ofclaj’ in the east too certainly pointed out that it was 
time for these lovers to part. Romeo took his leave of his dear 
wife with a heav.v heart, promising to write to her from !Mantua 
every hour in the day, and when he had descended from her 
chamber-window, as he stood below her on the ground, in that 
sad foreboding state of mind, in which she was, .he jy>peared_to 
her eye^_as_one_ dead, in th e bot tom of a_ tomTjT' Remeo’s niind 
liiisgaVe him in like manner ; but now he was forced hastily to 
depart, for it was death for him to be found within the walls of 
Verona after daybreak. 

} 3 This was but the beginning of the tragedj* of this pair of star- 
crossed lovers. Romeo had not been gone manj’ da.vs, before the 
old lord Capulet proposed a match for Juliet. The husband he 
had chosen for her, not dreaming that she was married already, 
was count Paris, a gallant, young, and noble gentleman,*no un- 
worthy suitor to the j'oung Jxiliet if she had never seen Romeo. 

, The terrified .Juliet was in a sad perplexity at her father’s 
offer. She pleaded her youth rinsuitable to marriage, the recent 
.death of Tybalt, which had left her spirits too weak to meet, a' 
'husband with any face of joy. and how indecorous it would she 

T— 2 
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foi' the family of the Capiilets to he celebrating a -nuptial-feast, 
when his funeral solemnities were hanlly over : she pleaded every 
reason against the match, but the true one, namelx* that she was 
married already. But lord Capulet u-as deaf to all her excuses, 
and in a peremptory manner ordered her to get ready, for by the 
following Thursday she should be married to Paris : and^ having 
found her a husband rich, young, and noble, such as the proudest 
maid in Verona might joyfully accept, he could not bear that out 
of an affected coyness, as he.„construed Jier deiiial. she should 
oppose obstacles to her own good fortune. 

In this extremity Juliet applied to the friendly friar, always 
her counsellor in distress, and he asking her if she had resolution 
to undertake a desperate remedy, and she answering that she 
would go into the grave alive, rather than marry Paris, her own 
dear husbaud living ; he directed her to go home, and appear 
merry and give her consent to marry Paris, according to her 
father’s desire, and on the next night, which was the night before 
the marriage, to drink off the contents of a phial which he then 
gave her, the effect of which would be that for two and forty 
hours after drinking it she should appear cold and lifeless ; that 
when the bridegroom came to fetch her in the morning, he would 
find her to appearance dead ; and then she would he borne, as 
the manner in that country was, uncovered, on u bier, to be buried 
in the familv vault ; that if she could put off womanish fear, and 
consent to this terrible trial, in forty-two hours after swallowing 
the liquid (such was its certain operation) she would be sure 
to awake, as from a dream ; and before she should awake, he 
would let her husband know their drift, and he should come in 
the night, and hear her thence to Jfantna. Love, and the dread 
of marrying Paris, gave young Juliet strength to undertake this 
horrible adventure; aud she took the phial of the friar, promising 
to observe his directions. 

/ ~ Croing from the inonastry, she met the young count Paris, 
and modestly dissembling, promised to become bis bride. This 
was joyful news to the lord Capulet and his wife. It seemed 
to put youth into the old man ; and Jiiliet, who had displeased 
him exceedingly by her refusal of the count, was his darling again, 
now she promised to be obedient. All things in the house were 
in a bustle against the approaching nuptials. No cost was spared 
to prepare such festival rejoicings, as Verona had never before 
witnessed. 
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} On tile Wednesday night Juliet drank oft’ the potion. She 
had many misgivings, lest the friar, to avoid the blame which 
might be imputed to him for marrying her to Romeo, had given 
her poison ; but then he was always known for a holy man : then 
lest she should awake before the time that Romeo was to come 
for her; whether the terror of the place, a vault full of dead Capu- 
lets’ bones, and where Tybalt, all bloody, lay festering in his 
shroud, would not be enough to drive her distracted : again she 
thought of all the stories she had heard of spirits haunting the 
places where their bodies were bestowed. Rut then her love for 
Romeo, and lier aversion for Paris, returned, and she desperately 
swallowed the draught, and became insensible. 

^ When young Paris came earh* in the morning with music, 
tff awaken his bride, instead of a living Juliet, her chamber pre- 
sented the dreary spectacle of a lifele-ss corse. What death to 
his hopes ! What confusion then reigned through the whole 
house 1 Poor Paris lamenting his bride, whom most detestable 
death had beguiled him of. had divorced from him even befoi’c 
their hands wore joined. But still more piteous it was to hoar 
the mournings of the old lord and lady Capulet, who having but 
this one, one poor loving child to rejoice and solace in. cruel 
death had snatched her from their sight, just as’ these careful 
parents were on the point of seeing her advanced (as they thought) 
by a premising and advantageous match. Now all things that 
were ordained for the festival were turned from their properties 
to do the office of a black iuueral. The^_\vedding cheer seiwed 
for a sad burial feast, the bridal hymns were 'changed ”f6'’sullen 
.dirges, the spi’ightly. instruments to melancholy bells, and the 
flowers that should have been strewed in the bride’s path, now 
served but to strew her corse. Now instead of a priest to marry 
her, a priest was needed to bury her ; and she was borne to 
church indeed not to augment the cheerful hopes of the living, 
but to swell the dreary numhere of the dead. 

^ Bad news, which always travel faster than good, now brought 
the dismal story of his Juliet’s death to Romeo at Mantua, before 
the messenger could arrive, who was sent from friar Lawrence 
Jto apnrise him tliat these were mock funerals only, and but the 
shadow and representation of death, and that his dear lady lay 
in the tomb but for a short while, expecting when Romeo should 
come to release her from that dreary mansion. Just before, Romeo 
had been unusually joyful and lighthearted. He had dreamed in 
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the night that he was dead (arrange dream, that gave a dead 
man leave to think:, and that his'ladj-' came' and found hiiii“dead, 
an'd'bTMthed 'such life with kisses’ in his lips, that he revived; 
and was an emperor! And now that a messenger came from 
Verona, he thought surely it was to confirm some good news 
which his dreams had presaged. But when tlie contrary to this 
flattering vision appeared, and that it was his lady who was’ dead 
in truth, whom he could not revive h}' any kisses, he ordered 
horses to be got ready, for he determined that night to visit 
Verona, and to see his lady in her tomb. And.as mischief i^jvift 
to enter into the thoughts- of desperate men he called to mind a 
poor apothecary, whose shop in ]^ntna he had lately passed, and 
from the beggarlv appearanceof theman. who seemed famished, 
and the wretched show in his shop of empty boxes ranged on 
dirty shelves, and other tokens of extreme wretchedness, he liad 
said at the time (perhaps having some misgivings that his own 
disastrous life might haply meet with, a conclusion so desperate), 
“ If a man were to need poison, which by the law of Mantua it is 
death to sell, here lives a poor wretch who would sell it him?’, 
These words tif his now camo into his mind, and he sought out the 
apothecary, who after some pretended scruples, Romeo offering 
him gold which his -poverty ^could not resist, sold him a poison, 
which if he swallowed, he told him, if he had the. strength of 
twenty men, would quickly despatch him. 

^0 With this poison he set out for Verona, to have sight of his 
dear lady in her tomb, meaning, when he had satisfied his sight, 
to swallow the poison, and be buried by her side. He reached 
Verona at midnight, and found the churchyard in the midst of 
which was situated the ancient tomb of the Capulets. He had 
provided a light, and a spade, and wenching iron, and was 
proceeding to break open the monument, when he was interrupted 
b'y a voice, which by the name of vile Montague, hade him 
desist from his unlawful business. It was the young count Paris, 
svho had come to the tomb of Juliet at that unseasonable time of 
the night, to strew flowers, and to weep over the grave of her 
that should have been his bride. He knew not what an interest 
■Romeo bad in the dead, but knowing him to be a Montague, and 
<as he supposed) a sworn foe to all the Capulets, he judged that he 
was come by night to do some villanous shame to the dead bodies ; 
therefore in angry tone he bade him desist ; and as a criminal, 
condemned by the laws of Veropa to die if he were found within 
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the walls of the city, he woultl have apprehended him. 'Romeo 
urged Paris to leave him, and warned him by the fate of Tybalt^ 
who lay buried there, not to provoke his anger, or draw dowa 
another sin upon his head, by forcing him to kill him. But 'the 
:ount in scorn refused his warning, and laid hands on him as a 
felon, which Romeo resisting, they fouglit, and Paris fell. When 
Romeo, by the help of a light, came to see who it was that he had, 
slain, tliat it was Paris, who (he learned in his way from Mantua) 
should have married Juliet, he took the dead youth by the hand, 
IS one whom misfortune had made a companion, and said that he 
vonld bury him in a triumphal grave, meaning in Juliet’s grave,- 
vhich he now opened ; and there lay his lady, as one whom death 
lad no power upon to change a feature or comple.xion in her 
natchless beauty, or as if Death were amorous, and the leai^ 
ibhorred monster kept her tliere for his delight ; for she lay yet 
fresh and blooming, as she had fallen to sleep when she swallowed 
diat benumbing potion ; and near her lay Tybalt in his bloody 
dirond, whom Romeo seeing, begged pardon of his lifeless corse# 
ind for Juliet’s sake called him aonsin, and said that he was about 
to do him a favour by putting his enemy to death. Here Romeo 
took his last leave of his lady's lips, kissing them ; and here be 
shook the burden of his cross stars from his weary body, swallow- 
ing that poison which the apothecary had sold him, whose 
jperation was fatal and real, not like that dissembling potion 
ivhich Juliet had swallowed, the effect of which was now neai-ly 
Bxpiring, and she about to awake to complain that Romeo had not. 
kept his time, or that he had come too soon. 

#’/For now the hour was arrived at which tlie friar had promised 
that she should awake; and he having learned that his letters 
ivhich he had sent to Mantua, by some unlucky detention of the 
messenger, had never reached Romeo, came himself provided 
with a pickaxe and lantern, to deliver the lady from her confine- 
ment ; but lie was surprised to find a light already burning in the 
Gapulets’ monument and to see swords and blood near it, and 
Romeo and Paris lying breiithless by the monument. 

? ^Before he could entertain a conjecture, to imagine how these 
fatal accidents lunl fallen out, Juliet awoke out of her trance, and 
seeing the friar near lier, she remembered the place wliere she 
was, and the occasion of her being there, 'and asked for Romeo: 
but the friar, hearing a noise, bade her come out of that place of 
death, and of unnatural sleep, for a greater power than they could 
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contradi ct bad jinwted tlieir intents ; siud being frighted by the 
noise^f peo^e coming. lie'HedV bnt when Juliet saw the cup 
closed in lier true love’s hands, she guessed that poison had been 
the'cause of his end, and she would have swallowed the dregs if 
any had been left, and she kissed his still warm lips to try it any . 
poison yet (did Jiang.Aipon them.: then hearing a nearer noise of 
people coming, she quickly unsheathed a dagger which she wore, 
and stabbing herself, died by her true Romeo's side 

'1 iThe watch by this time had come np to the place. A page 
belonging to count Paris, who had witnessed the fight between 
his master and Romeo, had given the alarm, which had spread 
among the citizens, who went up and down the streets of Verona 
confusedly, exclaiming a Paris, a Romeo, a Juliet, as the rumour 
had imperfectly reached them, till the uproar brought lord 
Montague and C'apulet out of their beds, with the prince, to 
inquire into the causes of the disturbance. The friar bad been 
apprehended by some of the watch, coming from the churchyard, 
trembling, sighing and weeping, in a suspicious manner. A great 
multitude being assembled at the Capulets’ monument, the fr’iar 
was demanded h.v the prince to deliver what ho knew of these 
strange and disastrous accidents. 


^ ‘'And there, in the presence of the old lords Montague and 
Gapulet, lie faithfully related the story of their children’s fatal 
love, the part he took in promoting their marriage, in the hope in 
.that union to end the long quan-els between their families; how 
Romeo, there dead, was husband to Juliet ; and J uliet, there dead, 
was Romeo s faithful wife; how before he could find a fit opportu- 
nity to divulge their marriage, another match was projected for 
J uliet, who to avoid the crime of a second marriage swallowed the 
Bleeping draught (as he advised) and all thought her dead : how 
meantime he wrote to Romeo, to come and take her thence when 
the force of the potion should cease, and by what unfortunate 
miscarriage of the messenger the letters never reached Romeo ; 
lurtner than tins the friar could not follow the atorv, nor know 

^ Juliof- from that place 

0 death he found the count Paris and Romeo slain. The remain- 

transacHons was supplied by the nai-ration of the 
page who had seen Paris and Romeo fight, and by the servant who 
* 1 Verona, to whom this faithful lover had given 

wfith mnS® father in the event of his death, 

uhich made good the friars words, confessing his marriage with 
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Juliet, imploring tlie forgiveness of his pai’ents, acknowledging 
the buying of the poison of the poor apothecary, and his intent 
in coming to the monument, to die, and lie with Juliet. All these 
circumstances agreed together to clear the friar from any hand he 
could be supposed to have had in these complicated slaughters, 
further than as the,_unintended consequences of .his own , well- 
meant,, yet too.artificialjind.sub'lle,contrivance§. 

And the prince, turning to these old lords, Montague and 
Capulet, rebuked them for their brutal and irrational enmities, 
and showed them what a s courg e heaven had laid upon such 
offences, that it had found means^ewn through the love of their 
children to punish their unnatural hate. And these old rivals, 
no longer enemies, agreed to bury their long strife in their 
children’s graves ; and lord Capulet requested lord Montague to 
give him his hand, calling him by the name of brother, as if in 
acknowledgment of the union of their families by the marriage of 
the young Capulet and Montague ; and saying that lord Monta- 
gue’s hand (in token of reconcilement) was all he demanded 
for his daughter’s jointure : but lord Montague said he would 
give him more, for he would raise her statue of pm-e gold, that 
while Verona kept its name, no figure should bo so esteemed for 
its richness and workmanship as that of the true and faithful 
Juliet And lord Capulet in return said, that he would raise 
another statue to Romeo. So did these poor old lords, when it was 
too late, strive to outgo each other in mutual courtesies : while so 
deadly h.ad been t.heir rage and enmity in past times, that nothing 
hut the fearful overthrow of their children (poor sacrifices to their 
quairels and dissensions) could remove the rooted hates and 
jealousies of the.nobl e fa nfilies.* , 

KING LEAR. 

Lc.ui, king of Britain, had thi'ee daughters ; Goneril, wife to 
the duke of Albany; Regan, wife to the duke of Cornwall ; and 
Cordelia, a young maid, for whose love the king of France and 
duke of Burgundy w'ere joint suitors, and were at this time 
making stay for that purpose in the court of I^ear. 

The old king, worn out with age and the fatigues of govern- 
ment, he being more tbau fourscore years old, determined to take 
no further part in state affairs, but to leave the management to 
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younger strengfclis, that he might have time to prepare for fleath 
which must at no long period ensue. With this intent he called 
his three daughters to him, to know from their own lips which of 
them loved him best, that he might part his kingdom among 
them in such proportions as their affection for him should seem 
to deserv’e. 


Goneril, the eldest, declared that she loved her father more 
than'words could give out, that he was dearer to her than the 
light of her eyes, dearer than life and liberty, witli a deal of 
such professing stuff, which is eas\' to counterfeit where there is 
no I'eal love, only a few fine words delivered with confidence being 
wanted in that case. The king, delighted to hear from her own 
mouth this assurance of iier love, and thinking trulj' that her 
heart went with it, in a fit of fatherly fondness bestowed upon 
her and her husband one-third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he demanded what 
she had to say. Regan, who was made of the same hollow 
metal as her sister, was not a whit behind in her professions, but 
rather declared that what her sister had spoken came short of the 
love which she professed to bear for his highness : insomuch that 
she found all other joys dead, in comparison with the pleasures 
which she took in the love of her dear king and father. 


Lear blessed himself in having such loving children, as he 
thought : and could do no less, after the handsome assurances 
winch Regan had made, than hestow a third of his kingdom 
upon her and her husband, equal in size to that which he had 
already given away to Goneril. 


turning to his youngest daughter Cordelia, whom he 
, j°.Y> asked what she had to sa.v ; thihkirig, no doubt, 

that she would glad his ears with the same loving speeches which 
her sisters had uttered, or rather that her expressions would he 
so stronger than theirs, as she had always been his darling 
and favoured by him above either of them. But Cordelia, disgust- 
ed TOtli the flattery of her sisters, whose hearts she knew were 
ar from their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing speeches 
were only intended te.wJieedle the old king out of his dominions, 

that they and their husbauds-teight reign in his lifetime, made 
no other leply but this, that she loved his majesty according to 
her duty, neither more nor less. u ug lu 
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The king, shockeil with this appearance of ingratitude in his 
avourite child, desired her to consider her words, and to mend 
ler speech, lest it should mar her fortunes. 

Cordelia then told her father, that he was her father, that he 
lad given her breeding, and loved her, ‘that she returned those 
luties back as was most fit, and did obey him, love him, and 
nost honour him. But that she could not frame her month to 
such large .speeches as her sisters had done, or promise to love 
lotliiug else in the world. Why had her sisters husbands, if 
as they said) they had no love for anything but their father ? 
f she should ever wed, she was sure the lord to whom she gave 
ler hand would want h.alf her love, half her care and duty : she 
should never marry like her sisters, to love her father all. 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father even almost as 
•xtravaganlly as her sisters pretended to do. would have plainly 
old him so ,at any other time, in more danghtcr-like and loving 
erms, and without these qualifications which did indeed sound 
1 little ungracions: but after the crafty (lattcring .speoebes of her 
sisters, which she had seen draw such extravagant rewards, she 
hought the handsomest thing she could do was to love and bo 
silent. This put her affection out of suspicion of mercenary ends, 
uid showed that she loved, but not for gain ; and that her pro- 
fessions, the less ostentatious they were, h.ad so much the more 
if truth and sincerity than her sisters*. 

This plainnc.ss of speech, which Lear called pride, so enraged 
■be old monarch — who in his best of times always showed mucli 
if spleen and rashness, and in whom the dotage incident to old 
ige had so clouded over his re.nson, that he could not discern truth 
From flattery, nor a gay painted sjicef.-h from words that came 
from the heart — that m a fury of resentmen^'he retracted the third 
part of his kingdom whicli yet remained, and which he had 
I’eservcd for Cordelia, and gave it away from licr, sliaring it 
iqually between her two sisters and their bnsbands, the dukes of 
Albany and Cornivall ; whom bo now c.al]ed to him, and in presence 
if all his courtiers, bestowing a coronet between thorn, invested 
i.hem jointly with all the power, I'evenue, and execution of 
"overnment, only retaining to him.self the name of king ; all 
the rest of royalty he resigned : with this reservation that 
himself, with a hundred knights for his attendants, was to be 
maintained by monthly course in each of his daughter’s palaces 
in turn. , 
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So preposterous a disposal of his kingdom, so little guided 
by reason, and so much by passion, filled all his courtiers with 
astonishment and sorrow ; but none of them had the courage to 
interpose between this incensed king and his wrath, except the 
earl of Kent, who wds beginning to speak a good woi’d for Cordelia, 
when the passionate hear on pain of death commanded him to de- 
sist : but the good Kent was not so to be repelled. He had been ever 
loyal to Lear, whom he had honoured as a king, loved as a father, 
followed as a master ; and had never esteemed his life further 
than as a pawn to wage against his roj'al master’s enemies, nor 
fpared to lose it when Lear’s safety was the motive : nor now that 
Lear was most his own enemy, did this faithful servant of the king 
forget his old principles, but manfully opposed Lear, to do Lear 
good ; and was unmannerly onl}' because Lear was mad. He had 
been a most faithful counsellor, in times past, to the king, and he 
besought him now, that he would see with his eyes 'as he had 
done in many weighty matters), and go hy his advice still ; and 
in his best consideration recall this hideous rashness • for be 
would answer with his life, his judgment, that Lear’s youngest 
daughter did not love him least, nor were those empty-hearted 
whose low sound gave no token of hollowness. When power 
bowed to flattery, honour was bound to plainness. For Lear’s 
threats, what could he do to him, whose life was already at his 
service ? That should not hinder duty fi'om speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good earl of Kent only stirred np 
the king’s wrath the more, and like a frantic patient who kills 
his physician, and loves his mortal disease, he banished this true 
servant, and allotted him but five days to make his preparations 
for departure ; but if on the sixth his hated person was found 
within^ the realm of Britain, that moment was to be bis death. 
And Kent bade farewell to the king, and said, that since he chose 
to show himself in such fashion, it was but banishment to stay 
there ; and before he went, he recommended Cordelia to tJie pro- 
tection of the gods, the maid who had so rightly thought, and 
so discreetly spoken ; and only wished that her sisters’ large 
speeches might be answered with deeds of love ; and then he went, 
a<5 he said, to shape his old course to a new country. 

_ The king of France and duke of Burgundy rvere now called 
m to hear the determination of Lear about his youngest daughter, 
and to know whether thev would persist in their courtship to 
C/orflelia, now that she was under her father’s disnleasure, and 



iwcl no fortune b»it her own person to recoinraend her ; and 
the duke of Burgundy declined the mutch, and would not lake 
her to wife upon such conditions : but the king of France under- 
standing what, the nliturc of the fault had been which had lost 
her the love of her father, that it was only a tardiness of speech, 
i\nd she not being able to frame her tongue to flattery like lier 
listers, took this young maid by the hand, and saying that her 
virtues were a tlowry above a kingdom, Ivade Cordelia to take 
farewell of her sisters, and of her father, though he had been 
unkind, and she should go with him, and be queen of him and of 
fair France, and reign over fairer possessions than her sisters ; 
and Ijc called the duke of Burgundy in eoutempt a waterish duke. 
beeau.se his love for this young maid had in a moment run all 
away like water. 

'Phon Cordelia with weeping eye.s look leave ('f her sisters, and 
besought them to love their father well, and make good their 
jirofcssions : ami they sullenly told her not to prescribe to them, 
for they knew (heir duty ; but to strive to content her husband, 
who had taken her fas they tauntingly expressed it) as Fortune’s 
alms. And (’ordelia with a heavy heart departed, for she knew 
the cunning of her sisters, and .she wished her fathpr in better 
bands than she was abotit to leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone, than the devilish disposition of 
her sisters began to show themselves in llieir true colours Even 
before the cx])iratiou of the first month which T^car was to spend 
by agreement with hi.s pldc.st daughter Goueril, the old king 
began to And out the dilTcrcnce between promises and perform- 
ances. , This wretch having got from his father all that he had 
to bestow, eveti to the giving awav of the crown from off his bead, 
began to grudge even those small remnants of royalty which the 
ohl man had reserved to himself, to please his fancy with the idc.'i 
of being still a king. She could not bear to see him and his 
Imndrcd knights. Every time she met her father she put on a 
frowning countenance, and when the old man wanted to speak 
with her, she would feign sickness, or anything to be rid of the 
sight of him; for it was plain that she esteemed his old age a 
useless burden, and his attendants an unnece.ssary expense : not 
only she herself slackened in her expressions of duty to the king, 
but by her example, ami (it is to be feared) not without her 
private instructions, her very servants affected to treat him with 
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neglect and would eillioT refuse to obey his onlers. or still more 

contemptuously i)refend not to hear them, Lear cotdcl not hut 
perceive this alteration in the behaviour of his danghlei, hut he 
shut his eyes against it as longa.s he could, as people commonly 
ore unwilling to boliovc tlic unplcuPiint coupctpicticos uhicli Ihcir 
own mistake and obstinacy have brought Jijion them. 

True love and fidelity are no more to he ost ranged by ill, than 
falsehood and liollow- hearted ness can be conciliated by (pad 
ttsage. This eminently appears in the in.'.tance of the good carl of 
Kent, who, though banished by Lear, and his life made forfeit if 
he were found in Britain, chose to stay and abide all consofjnen- 
ces, as long as there was a chance of liis being tjsofnl to the king 
his master. See to what mean shifts and disguises poor loyalty 
is forced to submit sometimes ; yet it counts nothing base or 
unworthy, so as it can hut do service where it owes an obligation. 
In the disguise of a sorving-nian, all his giuatncss and pomp laid 
aside, this good eisrl proIYcred his services to the king, \vlio_ net 
knowing liim lobe Kent in that disguise, hut pleased with a 
certain plainness, or rather hlnntness, in his answers which the 
earl put on fso different from that smooth oily llaltery which he 
had so much reason to he sick of, having found the effects not 
aiisweiable in his daughter^ a bargain was iiuickly struck, and 
Lear took Kent into his service by the name of Cain*., as he callod 
himself, never .suspecting him to he liis once great favourite, the 
high and mighty e:\rl of Kent 

This Cains «iuickly found means to .show his fidelity and hive 
to lus royal m.ister ; for Goneril’s steward that sametlay hcliaviiig 
in a disrespectful manner to Ijcar, and gi\ing him .saucy looks 
and l.anguage. as no doubt he was secretly cncouragetl to do by 
his mistress, Caius not enduring to he.ir so open an alTrOnt put 
upon majesty, made no more ado but presently tripped up Ins 
heels, and laid the unmannerly slave in (he kennel, for which 
frie.ndly service Lear became more and more att.'tchcd to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In his degree, anil 
as far as so insignificant a personage could show his love, the 
poor fool, or jester, that had been of his palace wiiile Lear had 
a palace, as it was the custom of king.s and great personages 
at that time to keep a fool (as he was called) to make tliem sport 
after serious business ; this poor fool clung to Lear after ho had 
given away his crown, and by his witty saying.s would keep up 
his good humour, though he could not refrain sometimes from 
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;ering nt. his master, for iiis imprudenco, in m'crowning himself, 
nd giving all away to his daughters: at vdiich time, as he 
hymingly expressed it, these daughters 

Fot sutUleu joy dirt \vot*p. 

Anti he for sori-ow sung. 

That sneha king should plaj’ ho-peep. 

And go the fools ninong. 

And in such wild sayings and scraps of stings, of which he 
jad plenty, this plo.isaut honest fool poured out his heart even in 
he presence of Goneril herself, in many a bitter taunt and jest 
ivhieli cut to llie quick : such as comparing the king to tlie hedge- 
sparrow who feeds the young of the cuckoo till they "row old 
niongh, and then has its head bit olT for its pains : and saying, 
hat an ass may know when the cat t draws the horse (meaning 
hat I,ear’s daughters, that ought to go beliind, now ranked 
before their fathorl ; and tliat Lear was no longer Lear, but the 
shadow of I,ear ; for which free speeches he *vas once or twice 
threatened to he vvUi9\ied. 

'I’he coolness and falling off of respect which Lear had begun 
to perceive, were not all which this foolish fond father was to 
stiffor from his unworthy daughter : .she now plainly told him that 
his staying in her place was inconvenient so long as ho insisted 
upon keeping up an establishment of a hundred knights : that 
thi.s establishment was useless and expensive, .and only served to 
nil her court with riot and feastings ; and she praj’ed him that he 
wonld lessen their nninher, and keep none but old men about 
him. such ns himself, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or cprsi nor that it ^r.is 
his daughter who spoke so unkindly. De could not believe that 
she who had received a crown from him could seek to cut off his 
train, and grudge him the respect due to -his old age. But she 
persisting in her nndntiful demand, the old rpan’s rage Avas so 
excited, that he called her a detested kite, and said that shc_ had 
spoke an untruth : and so indeed she did. for tbo hundred knights 
were all men of choice behaviour and sobrietj’ pf manners, skilled 
in all particulars of duty, and not given to rioting and feasting as 
she said. And ho bid his horses to bo prepared, for ho would go 
to liis other daughter, Regan, he and his hundred knights : and 
ho spoke of ingratitude, and said it was a marble-hearted devil, 
and showed more hideous in a child than the sea-monstcr. And 
he cursed his eldest daughter Goneril sons was terrible to hear: 
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proving that she might never have a child, or if she had.- that 
it might live to return that scorn and contempt upon her, which 
she had shown to him : that she might feel how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it was to have a thankless child. And Goneril’s 
husband, the duke of Alban3’, begin uing to excuse himself for 
any share wliich Lear might suppose he had in the unkindness, 
Lear would not hear him out, but in a rage ordered hi-s horses to 
be saddled, and set out with his followers for the abode of Regan, 
his other daughtei*. And Lear thought to himseU ho\y small the 
fault of Cordelia (it it was a fault) now appeared, in compari- 
son with her sister’s, and he wept; and then he was ashamed 
that such a creature as Goneril should have so iniich power over 
his manhood as to make him weep. ' - 

Regan and her husband were keeping their court in great pomp 
and state at their place : and Lear despatched his servant Cains 
with letters to his daughter, that she might be prepared for his 
reception, while he and his train followed after. But it seems 
that Goneril had been beforehand with him, sending letters also 
to Regan, accusing her father of waywardness and ill humours, 
and acl vising her not to receive so great a train as he was bringing 
with him. This messenger arrived at the same time with Cains, 
and Caius and he met : and who should it be but Caius's old 
enemy the steward, whom he had formerly tripped up by the 
heels for Ids saucy behaviour to Lear, Caius not liking the 
lellow’s look, and suspecting what he came for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to fight, which the fellow refusing, Caius, 
in a fit of honest passion, beat him soundly, as such a mischief- 
maker and carrier of wicked messages deserved : which coming to 
the ears of Regan and her husband, they ordered Cains to be put 
in the stocks, though he was a messenger from the king her 
father, and in that character demanded the highest respect; 
so that the first thing the king saw was when he entered the 
castle, was his faithful servant Cains sitting in that disgraceful 
situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception which he was to 
expect ; but a worse followed, when upon inquirj* for his daughter 
and her husband, he was told they were wearj’’ with travelling all 
night, and could not see him ; and when lastlj*, upon bis insisting 
in a positive and angiy manner to see them, they came to greet 
him, whom should he see in their compaii}’ but tbe bated Goneril, 
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who hftd come to tell her own stoiy, and set her sister against the 
king her father ! 

This siglit much moved the old man, and still more to see 
llegan take her liy the hand ; and he askeil tioneril if she was not 
ashamed to look npon his old white heard. And Regan advised 
liim to go home again with Goneril and live with her peaceably, 
dismissing half of his attendants, and to ask her forgiveness ; for 
he was old and wantcil discretion, and mnst be ruled and led by 
persons that had more discretion than himself. And Lear showed 
how j)roposterous that would sound, if he were to down on his 
knees, and beg of his own daughter for food and raiment, and ho 
argued against such ar. unnatural dependence, declaring his 
resolution never to letorn with her, but to stay where he was with 
Regan, ho and his hundred knights: for he said that she had not 
forgot the half of the kingdom which he had endowed her with, 
and that her eyes weic not fierce like Goneril's, but mild and 
kind. And he said that rather than return to Goneril with half 
his train cut off, he would go over to France, and beg a wretched 
pension of the king there, wliolmd man led his youngest daughter 
without a portion. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder treatment of Regan 
than ho had exporiencod from her sister Goneril As if willing 
to outdo her sister in unfilial behaviour, .she declared that she 
thought fifty knights loo many to wait uiion liim ; that five-and- 
twenty weie enough. 'I'hen Lear, uigh heart-broken, turned to 
Goneril. and .said fluit he would go back with her, for her fifty doubl- 
ed five-and twenty, and so her love was twice as much as Regan’s. 
But Goneril excused herself, and said, what need of so many as five- 
and-lwenty ? or even ten ? or five? when be might bo waited npon 
by her sorv.'ints or her sister’s servants? So these two wicked 
danghter.s, as if they strove to exceed each other in cruelty to 
their old father who lind been so good to them, by little and little 
would lieve abated him of all his train, all respect (little enough 
^or him that once commanded a kingdom), which was left liim to 
ihow that he had once been a king! Sot that a sjilendid train 
B essential to liappiiicss, but from a king to a beggar is a hard 
ibange, from commanding millions to be without one attendant ; 

it was the ingratitude in bis daughters denying it, more 
dian wliat be would sufiter by the want of it, wliicb pierced 
this poor old king to the heart ; insomuch that with this double 
ill usage, ‘and vexation for having so foolishly given away a 
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kingdom, his wits began to be unsettled, and while he said he know 
not what, he vowed revenge agiiinst tliosc unnatural hags and to 
make examples of them that should be a terror to the earth ! 

While he was thus idl}- threatening what his weak arm could 
never execute, night came on, and a loud storm of thunder and 
lightning with rain ; and his daughters still persisting in their 
resolution not to admit his followers, he called for his horses, and 
chose valhor to encounter the utmost fury of the storm aliroad. 
than stay under the same roof with these ungrateful daughters ; 
and thej\ saying that the injuries wliicli wilful men proeuro tn 
themselves are their just punishment, sulTercd Jn'm to go in that 
condition, and shut their doors upon him. 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm increased, when 
the old man sallied forth to combat with the elements, less sliarp 
than his daughters’ iinicinduess. For many miles about, there 
was scarce a bush ; and there upon a heal li, exposed to the fury 
of the storm in a dark night, did king Lear wander out, and defy 
the winds and the thunder: and he bid the winds to blow the 
earth into the sea, or swell the waves of the sea, till they drowned 
the earth that no token miglu remain of any such ungrateful 
animal as man. Tho old king was now left with no other com* 
pnnion than tho poor fool, who still aluded with him, with his 
merry conceits striving to outjest misfortune, saying, it was but a 
naughty night to swim in, and truly the Icing had lietter go 
in and ask his daughter’s blessing : 

lint li(>tliut )m>> I. Iitilt* tinv wit. 

With li<*ii;li lio, lilt* wiiiil niiil iiu* mill ! 

Mu«t make cnntoiit wiili In s furl uni**, til, 

'rinnii'h the mill u i uiieih evciy ilay • 

and swearing it was a iirnvc nigiit to cool a lady's pride. 

Thus poorly accompanied, this once great monarch was found 
by his ever-faithful servant the good earl of Kent, now transform- 
ed to Cains, wlm ever followed elose at his side though the king 
did not knoar liim to be tbee.nrl ; and be said, “ Alas ! sir, are you 
here? creatures that love night love not such nights as these. 
This dreadful storm has driven the beasts to their hiding-places. 
Man’s nature cannot endure the aUliction ortho fear.” And Lear 
rebuked him, and said, these lesser evils were not felt, where a 
greater malady was fixed. When the mind is at case, the body 
has leisure to ho delicate ; but tbe.tempcst in bis mind did take 
all feeling else from his senses, but of that which beat at his 
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heart. And ho spoke of filial uiffratitude, and said it was all one 
as if the mouth should tear the hand for lifting food to it; for 
parents were hands and food and everything to children. 

But the good Caitis still persisting in his entreaties that the 
iing would not stay out in the open air, at last persuaded him to 
mter a Itttle wretched hovel which stood upon the heath, where 
he fool first entering, suddenly i-an back terrified, saying that 
le had seen a spirit. But upon examination this spirit proved 
o be nothing more than a poor Bedlam beggar, who had crept 
uto this deserted hovel for shelter and with his talk a))out devils 
rightened the fool, one of those poor lunatics who arc either mad, 
)r feign to ho so, the bettor to extort charity from the compassion- 
Ue country people, who go about the country, calling themselves 
ooor Tom and poor Turlygood, saying. “ Who gives anything to 
poor Tom ?’* sticking pins and nails and sprig-s of rosemary into 
heir arms to make them bleed ; and with such horrible actions, 
partly by prayers, and partly with lunatic curses, they move or 
errify the ignorant country-folks into giving them alms. This 
floor fellow was such a one ; and the king seeing him in so wretched 
X plight, with nothing but a blanket about his loins to cover bis 
lakcdnoss, could not be per.suadcd but that the follow was some 
father who had given all axvay to his daughters, and brought 
liimsclf to that pass ; for nothing he thought could bring a man 
to such wrctclicdne.=s hut the having unkind daughters. 

And from tiiis and many such wild speeches which he uttered, 
the good Caius plainly perceived that ho was not in his perfect 
mind, but tliat lus daughters’ ill usage had really made him go 
mad. And now the loyalty of this worthy earl of Kent showed 
itself in more essential services than ho had hitherto found oppor- 
tunity to perform. For with the assistance of some of the king’s 
attendants, who remained loyal, he had the person of his loyal 
axaster removed at daybreak to the castle of Dover, where his own 
friends and innucncc. ns earl of Kent, chielly lay : and himself 
Binbarking for Franco, hasteneil to the court of Cordelia, and did 
there in such moving terms represent the pitiful condition of her 
royal father, and set out in such lively colours the inhumanity of 
her sisters, that this good and loving child, with many tears 
besought the king her husband, that he woujd give her leave to 
Binbark for England with si sufficient power to subdue these 
laughters and tlieir husbands, and restore the king her father to 

T— 3 
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his throne ; which being granted, she set forth, and with a royal 
army landed at Dover. 

Lear having by some chance escaped from the guardians which 
the good earl of Kent had put over him to take care of him in his 
lunacy, was found by some of Cordelia’s train, wandering about 
the fields near Dover, in a pitiable condition, stark mad and 
singing aloud to himself, with a crown upon his head which lit 
liad made of straw and nettles, and other wild weeds that he had 
picked up in the corn-fields By the advice of the physicians, 
Cordelia, though earnestly desirous of seeing her father, was pre- 
vailed upon to put off the meeting, till, by sleep and the operation 
of herbs which they gave him, he should be restored to greater 
composure By the aid ot these skilful physicians, to whom 
Cordelia promised all her gold and jewels for the recovery of the 
old king, Lear was soon in a condition to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting between this father 

and daughter : to see the struggles between the joy of this poor 

old king at beholding apin his once darling ‘child, and the 

shame at receiving such filial kindness from her whom he had 

cast off for so small a fault in his displeasure ; both these passions 

struggling with the remains of his malady which in his half- 

crazed brain sometimes made him that he scarce remembered 

where he was, or who it was that so kindly kissed and spoke to 

him . and their be would beg the standeis-bj’ not to laugh at him, 

if he were mistaken in thinking this lad}' te be his daughter 

Cordelia ! And then to see him fall on his knees to beg pardon 

of his child ; and she, good lady, kneeling all the while to ask a 

blessing of him, and telling him that it did not become him to 

kneel, but it was her duty, for she was his child, his true and 

very child Cordelia ! And she kissed him (as she said) to kiss 

away all her sisters’ unkindness, and said that they might be 

ashamed of themselves, to turn their old kind father with his 

white beard out into the cold air, when her enemv’s dog, though 

It had bit her 'as she prettily expressed it), should have stayed 

fire sucli a night as that, and warmed liimself. And she 

er aihei how she had come from France. with purpose to 

firing hmi assistance ; and he said, that she must forget and for- 

g ve for he was old and foolish, and did not know what he did . 

^ sure she had great cause not to love him, but her 

mnrA th Cordelia said, that she had no cause, no 
more than thev had. 
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So vre will leave this old king in the protection of this dutiful 
and loving child, where, by the help of sleep and medicine, she 
and her phj’sicians at length succeeded in winding up the un- 
tuned and jaiTing senses w'hich the cruelty of his other daughters 
had so violently shaken. Let us return to saj' a word or two 
about those cruel daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude, who had been so false to their 
ow’n father, could not be expected to prove more faithful to their 
own husbands. 'They soon grew tired of paying even the appear- 
ance of duty and affection, and in an open way show'ed tliey 
had fixed their love upon another. It happened that the object 
of their guilty loves was the same. It was Edmund, a natural 
son of the late earl of Gloucester, who by his treacheries had 
succeeded in disinheriting his brother Edgar, the lawful heir, 
from his earldom, and by his wicked practices was now earl 
himself : a wicked man, and a fit object for the love of such w'icked 
creatures as Goneril and Regan. It falling out about this time 
that the duke of Cornwall, Regan’s husband, died, Regan im- 
mediately declared her intention of wedding this earl of Gloucester, 
which rousing the jealousy of her sister, to whom as well as 
to Regan this wicked earl had at sundry times professed love, 
Goneril found means to make away with her sister by poison ; 
but being detected in her practices and imprisoned by her 
liusband the duke of Albany for this deed, and for her guilty 
passion for the earl which had come to his ears, she, in a fit of 
Jisappointed love and rage, shortly put an end to her own life. 
Thus justice of Heaven at last overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this event, admiring the 
justice displayed in their deserved deaths, the same eyes were 
suddenly taken off from this sight to admire at the mysterious 
ways of the same power in the melancholy fate of the young and 
drtuous daughter, the lady Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem 
:o deserve a more fortunate conclusion : but it is an awful trutii, 
ihat innocence and piety are not always successful in this world. 
The forces which Goneril and Regan had sent out under the 
Jommand of the bad earl of Gloucester were victorious, and 
Uordelia, by the practices of this wicked fearl, who did not like 
ihat any should stand between him and the throne, ended her life 
n prison. Thus Heaven took this innocent lady to itself in her 
,mung years, after showing* her to the world an illustrious 
ixample of filial duty. Lear did not long survive this kind child. 
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Before he died, the good earl of Kent, who had still attended 
his old master’s steps from the first of his daughters’ ill usage to 
this sad period of his decay, tried to make him understand that 
it was he who had followed him under the name of Cains ; but 
Lear’s oare-crazed brain at that time could not comprehend how 
that could be, or how Kent and Cains could be the same person : 
so Kent thought it needless to trouble him with explanations at 
such a time ; and Lear soon after expiring, this faithful servant 
to the king, between age and grief for his old master’s vexations, 
soon followed him to the grave. 

How the judgment of Heaven o\ex‘took the bad earl of 
Gloucester, whose treasons were discovered, and himsel slain 
in single combat with his brother the lawful earl ; and how 
Goueril’s husband, the duke of Albany, who was innocent of the 
death of C(>rdelia, and had never encouraged his lady in her 
wicked proceedings against her father, ascended the throne of 
Britain after the death of Lear, is needless here to narrate ; Lear 
and his Three Daughters being dead, whose adventures alone 
concern our storv. 


OTHELLO. 

BnAn.\XTio, the rich senator of Venice, had a fair daughter the 
gentle Desderaona She was sought to by divers suitors, both 
on account of her raanv virtuous qualities and for her rich expec- 
tations. But among the suitors of her own dime and complexion 
she saw none w horn she could alfect ; for this noble lady, who 
regarded the mind more than the leatures of men, with a singu- 
larity rather to be admired than imitated, bad chosen for the 
object of her affections, a Moor, a black, whom her father loved, 
and often invited to his house 

‘ Keitber is Desdemona to be altogether condemned for the un- 
suitableness of the person whom she selected for her lover. 
Bating that Othello was black, the noble Moor wanted nothing 
which might recommend him to the affections of the greatest, lady. 
He was a soldier, and a bravo one; and by his conduct in bloody 
wars against the 1 nrks had risen to the rank of general in the 
Venetian service, and was esteemed and trusted by the state. . 

He had been a traveller, and Desdemona (as is the manner 
of ladies) loved to hear him tell the story of his adventures, which 
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lie would run through from his earliest recollection : the battles, 
sieges, and encounters which he had passed thropgli ; the perils 
le had been exposed to by land and by water; his hair breadth 
jscapes when lie had entered a breach, or marched up to the 
nouth of a cannon; and how he had boon taken prisoner 
by the insolent enemy, and sold to slavery : how he demeaned 
bimself in that state, and how he escaped : all these accounts, 
idded to the narration of the strange things he had seen in 
foreign countries, the vast wildernesses and romantic caverns, the 
'piarries, the rocks and mountains, wliose heads arc in the clouds; 
Df the savage nations, l.ho cannibals who are man-eaters, and a 
race of people in Africa whoso heads do grow bencitth their 
shoulders : these travellers’ stories would so enchain the attention 
jf Desdemona, that if she were called off at anv time by household 
iffairs, she would despatch with all haste that business, and 
return, and with a greedy ear devour Othello's discourse. And 
Dnce he took advantage of a pliant hour, and drew from her a 
pnayer, that he would tell her the whole story of his life at large 
af which she had hoard so much, but only by parts ; to which he 
consented, ami beguiled her of many a tear, when he spoke of 
wine distressful stroke which his youth suffered. 

IJis story being done, she gave him for his pains a world of 
jighs : she swore a pretty ojith, that it was all passing stranger 
in_d pitiful, wondrous pitiful : she wished -.she said ) she had not 
beard it. yet she wished that Heaven had made her such a man ; 
ind then she thanked him. and told him, if he had a friend who 
loved her, he had only to teach him how to tell his story, and that 
would woo her. Upon this hint, delivered not w’ith more frank- 
ness than modesty, accompanied with a certain bewitching pret- 
tiness, and blushes, which Othello could not but understand, he 
spoke more openly of his love, and in this golden opportunity 
p;ained the consent of the generous lady Desdemona privately to 
marrj' him. 

Neither Othello’s colour nor his fortune wore such that it could 
be hoped Brabantio would accept him for a son-in-law. He had 
left his daughter free ; but he did expect that, as the manner of 
noble Venetian Indies was. she would choose ere long a husband 
af senatorial rank or expectations : but in this he was deceived ; 
Desdemona loved the Jlloor, though he was black, and devoted 
her heart and fortunes to his valiant parts and qualities : so was 
her heart subdued to an implicit devotion to the man she had 
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selected for a husband, that his very colour, which to all but this 
discerning lady would have proved an insurmountable objection, 
was by her esteemed above all the white skins and clear com- 
ple.vious of the young Venetian nobility, her suitors. 

Their marriage, which, though privately carried, could not 
long be kept a secret, came to the ears of the old man, Brabantio. 
who appeared in a solemn council of the senate, as an accuser of 
the ifoor Othello, who by spells and witch-craft fhe maintained) 
had seduced the affections of the fair Desdemona to marry him, 
without the consent of her father, and ag.tiust the obligations of 
hospitality. 

At this juncture of time it happened that the stale of Venice 
had immediate need of the services of Othello, news having 
arrived that the Turks with mighty preparation had fitted out a 
fleet, which was bending its course to the Island of Cyprus, wth 
intent to regain that sti'ong post from the Venetians, who' then 
held it : in this emergency the state turned its eyes upon Othello, 
who alone was deemed adequate to conduct the defence of Cyprus 
ag-.iinst the Turks. So that Othello, now summoned before the 
senate, stood in their presence at once as a candidate for a great 
state employment, and as a culprit, charged with offences which 
by the laws of Venice were made c.rpital. 

The age and senatorial character of old Brabantio commanded 
a most patient hearing from that gr.ave assembly; but the 
incensed father conducted his accusation with so much intemper- 
ance, producing likelihoods and allegations for proofs, that, when 
Othello was called upon for his defence, he had only to relate a 
plain tale of the course of his love ; which he did with such an 
artless eloquence, recounting the whole .story of his wooing, as wc 
have related it above, and delivered his speech with so noble a 
plainness (the evidence of truth), that the duke, who sat .as chief 
judge, could not help confessing, that a tale so told would have 
won his daughter too ; and the spells and conjurations, which 
Othello had used in his courtship, plainly appeared to have been 
no more than the honest arts of men in love ; and the only 
witch-craft which he had used, the faculty of telling a soft tale to 
win a lady’s eai*. 

This statement of Othello was confirmed by the testimony of 
the lady Desdemona herself, who appeared in court, and profess- 
ing a duty to her father for life an(i education, challenged leave 
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of Iiiin to 2}rofess a yot higher duty to Iier lord and husband, even 
so much as her mother had shown in preferring him (Brabantio} 
above her father. 

The old senator unable to maintain his plea, called the Moor 
to him with many expressions of sorrow, and, as an act of necessity 
bestowed upon him his daughter, whom, if he had been free to 
withhold her ihe told him), he would with all his heart have kept 
from him : adding, that he was glad at soul that he had no other 
child, for this hohaviour of Desdemona would have taught him to 
be a tyrant, and hangdogs on them for her desertion. 

This dilliculty being got over, Othello, to whom custom had 
rendered the liardships of a militarx* life as natural as food and 
rest me to other men, readily undertook the management of the 
wavs in Cyprus; and Desdemona, preferring the honour of her 
lord (though with danger) before the indulgence of those idle 
delights in which new-man-ied people usually waste their time, 
cheerfully constmted to his going. 

No sooner wore Othello and his lady landed in Cyprus, than 
nows arrived, tliat a desperate tempest had dispersed the Turkish 
fleet, and thus the island was secure from any immediate appre- 
hension of an atUick. But the war, which Othello was to suffer, 
was now beginning ; and the enemies, which malice stirred up 
against his innocent lady, proved in their nature more dcadlj' 
than strangers or infidels. 

Among all the general’s friends no one possessed the confi- 
dence of Othello more entirely than Cassio, Michael Cassio was 
a young soldier, a Florentine, gay, amorous, and of pleasing 
addiess, favourite qualities with women ; he was handsome and 
eloquent, and exactly such a person as might alarm the jealousy 
of a man advanced in ycara (as Othello in some measure was), 
who had married a young and beautiful wife ; hut Othello w'as as 
free from jealousy as he was noble, and as incapable of suspecting, 
as of doing, a base action. He had employed this 'Cassio in 
his love affair with Desdemona, and Cassio had been a sort of 
go-hetween in his suit; for Othello, fearing that himself had not 
those soft parts of conversation which please ladies, and finding 
these qualities in his friend, would often depute Cassio to go 
(ashe plirased it) a-courting for him : such innocent simplicity 
being an honour rather than a blemish to the. character of the 
valiant Moor. So tliat no wonder, if next to Othello himself (but 
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at fardistanco, as beseems a virtuous wife) the gentle Dcsdemona 
loved and trusted Cassio. Nor had the marriage of this couple 
made any difference in their behaviour to Michael Cassio. lie 
frequented their house, and his free and rattling talk was no 
unpleasing variety to Othello, who was himself of a more serious 
temper : for such tempers are observed often to delight in their 
contraries, as a relief from the oppressive excess of their own : 
and Desdcmona and Cassio would talk and laugh together, as in 
days when he went a-courting for his friend. 

Othello had lately promoted Cassio to be the lieutenant, a 
place of trust, and nearest to the general’s person. This promo- 
tion gave great offence to lago, an older olficer, who thought he 
had a bettor claim than Cassio, and would often ridicule tJassio, 
as a fellow fit only for the company of ladies, and one that know 
no more of the art of war, or how to set an arny in array for 
battle, than a girl. lago hated Cassio, and he hated Othello as 
well for favouring Cassio, as for an unjust suspicion, which 
he had lightly taken up against Othello, that the Aloor was too 
fond of lago’s wife Emilia, From these imaginary provocations, 
the plotting mind of lago conceived a horrid scheme of revenge, 
which should involve both Cassio, the Moor, and Desdemona in 
one common ruin. 

lago was artful, and had studied human nature deeply, and 
he knew that of all the torments which aillict the mind of man 
(and far beyond bodily torture), the pains of jealousy were the 
most intolerable, and had the sorest sting. If he could succeed in 
making Otliello jealous of Cassio, ho thought it would be an 
exc^isite plot of revenge, and might end in the death of Cassio 
or Othello, or both ; he cared not. 


• arrival of the general and his lady in Cyprus, meeting 
wth the news of the dispersion of the enony’s fleeli made a sort 
of holiday in the island. Everybody gave themselves up to 
feasting and making merry. Wine flowed in abundance, and 
cups went round to the health of the black Othello, and his lady 
the fair Desdemona, 


Cassio hi^ the direction of the guard that night, with a 
charge from Othello to keep the soldiers from excess m drinking, 
lat no brawl might arise, to fright the inhabitants or disgust 
them with the new-landed forces. That night lago began his 
deep-laid plans of mischief ; under colour of lovaltv and love to 
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the general be enticed Cassio to make rather too free with the 
bottle (a great fault in an officer upon guard). Cassio for a time 
resisted, but be could not long hold out against the honest free- 
dom which lago knew how to put on, but kept swallowing, glass 
after glass (as lago still plied him with drink and encouraging 
songs), and Cassio’s tongue ran over in praise of the lad}’’ 
Desdemona, whom he again and again toasted, affirming that she 
was a most exquisite lad}’ : until at last the enemy which he put 
into his mouth, stole away his brains ; and upon some provocation 
given him by a fellow whom lago bad set on, swords were drawn, 
and Montano, a worthy officer who interfered to appease the 
dispute, was wounded in the scuffle. The riot now began to be 
general, and lago, who had set on foot the mischief, was foremost 
in spreading the alarm, causing the castle-bell to be rung as if 
some dangerous mutiny, instead of a slight drunken quarrel, had 
arisen) ; the alarm-bell ringing awakened Othello, who, dressing 
in a huiTy, and coming to the scene of action, questioned Cassio of 
the cause. Cassio was now come to himself, the effect of the wine 
having a little gone off, but was too much ashamed to reply ; and 
lago, pretending a great reluctance to accuse Cassio, but as it were 
forced into it by Othello, who insisted to know the trutli, gave 
an account of the whole matter (leaving out his own share in it, 
which Cassio was too far gone to I’emember/ in such a manner, as 
while he seemed to make Cassio’s offence less, did indeed make 
it appear greater than it was. The result was, that Othello, who 
was a strict observer of discipline, was compelled to take away 
Cassio’s place of lieutenant from him. 

Thus did lago’s first artifice succeed completely : he had now 
undermined his hated rival, and thrust him out of his place ; but 
a further use was hereafter to be made of the adventure of this 
disastrous night. 

Cassio, whom this misfortune had entirely sobered, now lament- 
ed to his seeming friend lago, that he should have been such 
a fool as to transform himself into a beast. He was undone, for 
how could he ask the general for his place again ! he would tell 
him he was a drunkard. He despised himself. lago, affecting 
to make light of it, said that he, or any man living, might be 
drunk upon occasion ; it remained now to make the best of a bad 
bargain ; the general’s wife was now the general, and could do 
anything with Othello ; that he were best to apply to the lady 
Desdemona to mediate for him with her lord ; that she was of « 
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frank, obliging disposition, and would readily undertake a good 
office of this sort, and set Cassio right again int be general’s favour; 
and then this crack in their love would be made stronger than 
ever. A good advice of lago, if it had not been given for 
wicked purposes, which will after appear. 

Cassio did as lago advised him, and made application to the 
lady Desdemona, who was easy to be won over in any honest 
suit ; and she promised Cassio, that she would be his solicitor 
with her lord, and rather die than give up his cause. This alie 
immediately set about in so earnest and pretty a manner, that 
Othello, who was mortally offended with Cassio, could not put 
her off. When he pleaded delay, and that it was too sooii to 
pardon such an offender, she would not be beat back, but insist- 
ed that it should be the next night, or the morning after, or the 
next morning to that at farthest. Then she showed how penitent 
and humbled poor Cassio was. and that his offence did not 
deserve so sharp a check. And when Othello still hung hack, 
*' What ! my lord,” said she, “ that I should have so much to dp 
to plead for Cassio, Michael Cassio, that came a-courting for you. 
and oftentimes, when I have .spoken in dispraise of yon, has taken 
your part ? T count this but a little thing to ask of you. When 
I mean to try your love indeed, I shall ask a weighty matter. 
Othello could deny nothing to such a pleader, and only request- 
ing that Desdemona would leave the time to him, promised to 
.^receive ATichael Cassio again into favour. 

It happened that Othello and Tago liad entered into tlie room 
where Desdemona was, just as Cassio, who had been imploring 
her intercession, was departing at the opposite door ; and Tago. 
who was full of art, said in a low voice, as if to himself. “ I like 
not that.” Othello took no great notice of what he said ; indeed 
the conference which immediately took place with his lady put 
it ont of his head : but lie remembered it afterwards. For when 
Desdemona was gone, Tago, as if for mere satisfaction of his 
thought, questioned Othello whether Jlichael Cassio, when Othello 
was courting his lady, knew of his love. To this tlie general 
answering in the affirmative, and adding, that lie had gone between 
them very often during the courtship, lago knitted his brow, 
as if he had got fresh light of some terrible matter, and cried, 
” Indeed ! ” This brought into Othello’s mind, the words whicli 
Tago liad let fall upon entering the room, and seeing Cassio with 
Desdemona ; and he began to think there was some meaning in 
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all this : for he deemed lago to be a just mfiii. and full of love 
and honesty, and what in a false knave would be tricks, in him 
seemed to bo the natural workings of an honest mind, big with 
something too great for utterance : and Othello prayed lago to 
speak wliat he knew, and to give his worst thoughts words. " And 
what,’’ said lago, “ if some thoughts very vile should have intrud- 
ed into my breast, as where is the place into which foul things 
do not enter? ” Then lago went on to say, what a pity it were, 
if any trouble should arise to Othello out of his imperfect obser- 
vations ; that it would not bo for Othello’s peace to know his 
thoughts ; that people’s good names were not to be taken away 
for slight suspicions ; and when Othello’s curiosity was raised 
almost to distraction with these hints and scattered words, lago, 
as if in earnest care for Othello’s peace of mind, besought him to 
beware of jealousy ; with such art did this villain raise susjncions 
in the unguarded Othello, by the very caution which he pretended 
to give him against suspicion. “1 know,” said Othello, ” that 
my wife is fair, loves company and feasting, is free of speech, 
sing.s, plavs and dances well : where virtue is, these qualities are 
virtuous. I must have proof before I think her dishonest.” Then 
lago, as if glad that Othello was slow to believe ill of his lady, 
frankly declared that he had no proof, hut begged Othello to ob- 
serve her behaviour well, when Gnssio was by ; not to be je,nlousnor 
too secure neither, for that he (lago knew the dispositions of the 
Italian ladies, his countrywomen, i)etter than Othello could do ; 
and that in Venice the wives lot he.\ven see many pranks the.v 
dared not show their husbands. Then ho artfully insinuated, that 
Desdemona deceived her father in marrying with Othello, and 
carried it so closely, that the poor old man thought that witch- 
craft had been used. Othello was much moved with this argu- 
ment, which brought the m.atter home to him, for if she had 
deceived her father, why might she not »leccivo her husband ? 

lago begged pardon for having moved him ; but Othello, 
assuming an indifference, while ho was really shaken with inward 
grief at lago’s words, begged him to go on, which lago did with 
many .apologies, as if unwilling to produce anything against Oassio 
whom he called his friend : he then came strongly to the point, 
and reminded Othello how Desdemona had refused many suitable 
matches of her own clime and complexion, and had married him, 
a Moor, which showed unnatural in her, and proved her to have, 
a headstrong will : and when her better judgment returned, how 
probable it was she should fall upon comparing Othello with the 
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fine forms anil clear ivliite complexions of the youag Italians her 
countrymen. He concluderl with advising Othello to put oil his re- 
concilement with Cassio a little longer, and in the meanwhile to 
note with what earnestness Desderaona should intercede in his 
behalf ; for that much would be seen in that. So mischievously 
did this artful villain lay his plots to turn the gentle qualities 
of the innocent lady into her destruction, and make a net for her 
out of her own goodness to entrap her : first setting Cassio on to 
entreat her mediation, and then out of that very mediation con- 
triving stratagems for her ruin. 

The conference ended with lago’s begging Othello to account 
his wife innocent until he had more decisive proof ; and Othello 
promised to be patient ; but from that moment the deceived 
Othello never tasted content of mind. Poppy nor (he juice of 
mandragora, nor all the sleeping potions in the world, conld 
ever again restore to him that sweet rest which he had enjoyed 
but yesterdav. TIis occupation sickened upon him. lie no longer 
took delight in arms. His heart, that used to be raised at the 
sight of troops, and banners, and battle-array, and would stir and 
leap at the sound of a drum, or a trumpet, or a neighing war-horse, 
seemed^ to have losl. all that pride and ambition, which are a 
soldier’s virtue; and his military ardour and all bis old joys forsook 
him. Sometimes he thought bis wife honest, at times he thought 
her not so ; sometimes he thought Tago just, and at times he 
thought him not so ; then he would wish that he had never known 
of it ; he was not the worse for her loving Cassio, so long as he 
knew it not : torn in pieces with these disti'acting thoughts, he 
once laid hold on lago’s throat, and demanded proof of Desdemona’s 
• S^iilt, or threatened instant death for his having belied her. 
lago, feigning indignation that his honesty^ should bo taken for 
a vice, asked Othello, if he had not sometimes seen a liandkerchief 
spotted with strawberries in his wife’s hand. Othello answered, 
given her such a one, and that it was his first gift. 
“ That same handkerchief,” said Tago, “ did I see Michael Cassio 
««T^ wipe his face with." “ If it be as you say," said Othello, 
I will not rest till a wide revenge swallow them up ; and firet, 
for a token of vour fidelity. I expect that Cassio shall bo put to 
death within three days ; and for that fair devil (meaning his lady), 
I will withdraw and devise some swift means of death for her/’ 

Trifles, light as air, are to the jealous proofs as strong as holy 
writ. A handkerchief of his wife’s seen in Cassio’s hand, was 
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motive enough to the deluded Othello to pass sentence of death 
upon them both without once inquiring how Cassio came by it, 
Desdeinona had never given such a present to Cassio. nor would 
this constant lady have wronged her lord with doing so naughty 
a thing as giving hi.s presents to another man , both Cassio and 
Desdemona were innocent of any offence against Othello : but the 
wicked lago, whose spirits never slept in contrivance of villainy^ 
had made his wife (a good, bnt a weak woman ‘ steal this hand- 
kerchief from Desdemona, under pretence of getting the work 
copied, but in reality, to drop it in Cassio’s way. where he might 
find it, and give a handle to logo’s suggestion that it was 
Desrlemona's present. 

Othello, soon after meeting his w'ife, pretended that he had 
a headache {as he might indeed with truth;, and desired her to 
lend him her handkerchief to hold his temples. She did so,. 
" Not this.” said Othello, ” hut that handkerchief I gave yon.” 
Desdemona had it rot about her (for indeed it W'as stolen as we 
have related I. ” How ! ” said Othello, “ this is a fault indeed. That 
handkerchief an Egjqitian woman gave to my mother ; the woman 
was a witch, and could road people’s thoughts : she told my mother 
while she kept if, it would make her amiable, and my father would 
love her; but, if she lost it, or gave it away, father’s fancy would 
turn, and be would loathe her as nincli as he had loved her. ' She 
dying g.avc it mo, and hade me, if I ever mairied, to give it to my 
wife. I (lid so ; take heed of it. Make it a darling as precious 
as your eye.” ” Is it possible V ” said the frighted lady. “ ’Tis 
true ; ” continued Othello ; ” It is a magical handkei’chicf ; a sibyl 
that had lived in the world two hundred years, in a lit ol pro 
phetic fury, worked it ; the silkworms that furnished the silk were 
iiallowed, and it was dyed in mummy of maidens’ hearts con- 
served.” Desdemona, hearing the wondrous virtues of the hand- 
kerchief, was ready to die with fear, for she i^lainly perceived she 
had lost it, and with it, she feared, the affections of her husband. 
Then Othello started, and looked as if he were going to do some 
rash thing, and still ho demanded the handkerchief, which when 
she could not produce, she tried to divert her husband from too 
serious thoughts, and cheerfully told him, she saw all his talk about 
the handkerchief was only to put her off from her suit about 
ilichael Cassio, whom she went on to praise (as lago had foretold) 
till Othello in perfect distraction burst out of the room, -and then 
Desdemona, though unwillingly, began to suspect her lord was 
jealous. 
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What cause she could have ministered to him she knew not, 
and then she accused herself for accusing the noble Othello, and 
thought to be sure that some untoward news from Venice, or 
some state troubles, had chafed his spirits, and made his temper 
not so sweet as formerly. And she said, “ iVIen are not gods, and 
we must not look for that observance from them when they are 
married, which they show us on the bridal day.” And she be- 
shrewed herself for so unkindl.v judging of his unkindness. 

Again Othello and Desdemona met and he accused her more 
plainly of being unfaithful, and of loving another man, but he 
did not name, whom : and Othello wept, and Desdemona said, 
“ Alas ! the Iieavy day ! why do you weep? ” And Othello told 
her, he could have borne all .sorts of evils with fortitude --poverty 
and disease, and disgrace ; but her infidelity had broken his heart : 
and he called her a weed, that looked so fair, and smelled so 
sweet, that the sense ached at it; and wished she had never been 
born. And when he had left her, this innocent ladj’ was so stupe-' 
fied with wonder at her lord’s untrue suspicion - of her, that a 
weight like sleep came over her, and she only desired her attend- 
ant to make her bed, and to lay her n'edding-sbeets upon it; 
saying, that when people teach their babes, they do it by gentle 
means and easy tasks, and Othello might liave chid her so ; for - 
in good faith she was but a child when she was chidden. And 
this was all the complaint which this gentle lady made. 

Desdemona being retired to bed, expecting her lord would 
follow her, soon fell into a slumber, the effect of her ttx)ubled 
spirits, wlien Othello entered the chamber, full of the black 
purpose which he liad meditated of putting his lady to death. But 
when he .saw her asleep, he thought he would not shed her blood, 
nor scar that white skin of hers, more white than alabaster. But 
he was resolved she shonld die; else (as he said j she would live 
to betray anore anen, as she had done him. Then he kissed her 
for the last time (as he said), and that kiss was so sweet, he must 
needs kiss her again ; and he wept, but he said thev were cruel 
tears. 


Desdemona was awakened with his kisses, and she looked 
upon Othello, and she saw hian gnaw his tinder lip, and roll his 
eyes, and she knew be was alwaj's fatal when he looked so : and he 

.i,®V P^'spsi^re for death, and to say her prayers, for he would 
not kill hfir sniil • - . • - . . j. j . 
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Cassio, and the liandkerchief which (he said) she had given him ; 
and as the guiltless lady was proceeding to clear herself, he 
suddenly would hear no more, but covering her up in the 
bedclothes, stilled her till she died. 

In this instant of time was brought into the house Cassio, 
wounded and bleeding, whom lago had set one of his creatures 
on to assassinate ; but the fellew not succeeding in his attempt to 
kill Cassio (whom ho wounded, but not mortally), and being 
himself killed by lago to prevent discovery, in his pockets were 
found certain Iettei*s, wliioh made the guilt of lago, and the 
innocence of Cassio, clear beyond all doubt : and Cassio now came 
to beg pardon of Othello, ami to ask wherein lie had offended him, 
that lie bad employed lago to murder liini. 

This discovery was as a thunderstroke to Othello, who now 
plainly saw that lie was no bettor than a murderer, and tliat his 
wife (poor innocent lady) had been ever faithful to him ; the 
extreme anguish of which discovery making life insupportable ; 
he fell upon his sword, and throwing himself upon the body of 
his dear injured lady, expired. 

These rash acts raised much passion of horror and amazement 
in tlie bystandei’S, for Othello bad borne a fair reputation, aiul till 
he was wrought upon bv the arts of a villain, which liisown noble 
nature never gave him leave to suspect, be was a loving and a 
doting husband. Ifehad loved, not wisely, but too well, and his 
manly eyes (when he learne«l his misUxke), though not used to 
weep on every small occasion, dropped tears as fast as the Arabian 
trees their gum. And when he vvas dead all his former merits 
and his valiant acts were remembered. Nothing now remained for 
his successor, but to put the utmost censure of the law in force 
against lago, who was executed with strict tortures; and to send 
word to the stale of Venice of the lamentable death of their 
renowned general, t 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Ti.\roK, a lord of Athens, in the enjoyment of a princely fortune, 
affected a humour of liberality which knew no limits. His almost 
infinite wealth could not flow in so fast, but he poured it out 
faster upon all sorts and degrees of people. Not the poor onl}" 
tasted of his bounty, bnt great lords did not disdain to rank them- 
selves among his dependents and .followers. His table was resorted 
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to by all tbe luxurious feasters, and his house was open to all 
comers and goers at Athens. His largo wealth combined with his 
free and prodigal nature" to subdue all hearts to his love ; men of 
all minds and disposition tendered their services to lord Tiinon, 
from the glass faced flatterer, whose face veflecLs as in a mirror 
the present liumour of his patron, to the rough and unbending 
cynic, who affecting a contempt of men’s persons, and an indiffer- 
ence to worldly things, yet could not stand out against the gracious 
manners and munificent soul of lord Timon, but would come 
(against his nature' to partake of his ro.val entertainments, and 
return most rich in big own estimation if he bad received a nod 
or a salutation from Timon. 


If a poet had composed a work which w’anted a recommend- 
atory introduction to the world, he had no more to do but to dedi- 
cate it to lord Timon, and the poem was sure of sale, besides a 
present purse from the patron and daily access to his lionse and 
table. If a painter bad a picture to dispose of, he bad only to 
take it to lord Timon, and pretend to consult his taste as to the 
merits of it: nothing more was wanting to persuade the liberal- 
hearted lord to bny it. If a jeweller had a stone of price, ora 
mercer rich costly stuffs, which for their costliness lay upon 
his hands, lord Timon’s house was a ready mart always open, 
where they might get off their wares or their jewellery at any price, 
and the good-natured lord would thank them into the bargain, 
as if they had done him a piece of courtesy in letting him have 
the refusal of such precious commodities. So that by this means 
his house w'as thronged with superfluous purchases of no use but 
to swell uneasy and ostentatious pomp ; and his person ^vas still 
more inconveniently beset with a crowd of these idle visitors, 
poets, painters, sharking tradesmen, lords, ladies, needv 
courtiere and expectants, who continually filled his lobbies, 
rainpg their fulsome flatteries in whispers in Jiis ears, sacrificing 
to hnn with adulation as to a god, making sacred the very stirrup 
by which he nmnnted his horse, and seeming as though they 
drank the free air but through bis permission and bounty. 

Some of these daily dependents were young men of birth, who 
(their means not answering to their e.vtravagance) had been put' 
m prison by creditors, and redeemed thence by lord Tiinon ; these 
young piodigals thenceforwai’d fastened upon his lordship, as if 
he were necessarily endeared to all such 
spendthrifts and loose livers, who, not being able to follow him 
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in his wealth, found it easier to copy him in prodigality and 
copious spending of what was not their own. One of these 
flesh-flies was Ventidius, for whoso debts unjustly contracted 
Tiinon but lately had paid down the sum of five talents. 

But among tliis confluence, this great flood of visitors, none 
were more cotAspicuous than the makers of presents and givers of 
gifts. It was fortunate for these men, if Timon took a fancy 
to a dog or a lior.se, or any piece of cheap furniture which -was 
theirs. 'I'he thing so praised, whatever it was, was sure to be 
sent the next morning with the compliments of the giver for lord 
Timon’s acceptance, and apologies for the unworthiness of the 
gift ; and this dog or horse or whatever it might be, did not fail 
.0 produce, from Timon’s bounty who would not be outdone in 
;ifts, perhaps twenty dogs or horses, certainly presents of far 
richer worth, as these pretended donors knew well enough, and 
that their false presents were but the putting out of so much money 
It large and speedy interest. In this way lord Lucius had lately 
sent to Timon a present ol four milk-white horses trapped in silver 
which this canning lord had observed Timon upon some occasion 
0 commend ; and another lord Lucullus, had bestowed upon him 
n the same pretended way of free gift a brace of greyhounds,, 
fhose make and fleetness I’imon bad been beard to admire ; these’ 
ircscnts the easy-hearted lord accepted without suspicion of tlie 
Lishonest views of the presenters ; and the givers of course were 
ewarded with some rich return, a diamond or some jewel of 
wenty times the value of their false and mercenary donation. 

Sometimes these creatures would go to work in a more direct 
vay, and with gross and palpable artifice, which yet the credulous 
Timon was too blind to see, would affect to admire and praise 
iomuthing that 'Timon possessed, a bargain that he bad bought, 
3r some late purchase, which w.as sure to draw from this yielding 
md soft-hearted lord a gift of the thing commended, for no service 
n the world done for it but the easy expense of a little clieap and 
obvious flattery. In this way Timon but the other da}' had given 
X) one of these mean lords the bay courser which be himself rode 
ipon, because bis lordship bad been pleased to say that it was a 
iandsomo beast and went well ; and 'Timon knew that no man 
sver justly praised what he did not w'ish to possess. For lord 
Timon weighed his friends’ affection with his own, and so fond 
van he of bestowing that he could have dealt kingdoms to these 
upposed friends, and never have been weary. 

T— 4 
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Not that Timoii’s wealth all went to enrich these wicked flat- 
terers ; ho could do noble and praiseworthy actions ; and when a 
servant of his once loved the daughter of a rich Athenian, but 
could not hope to obtain her by reason that in u’calth and rank 
the maid was so far above him, lord fl'imon freely bestowed upon 
his servant three Athenian talents, to make his fortune equal to 
the dowry which tlie father of the young maid demanded of him 
who should be her husband. But for the most part, knaves and 
parasites had the command of his fortune, false friends whom he 
did not know to be such, but, because they flocked around his 
person, he thought they nuist needs love him ; and because they 
smiled and flattered him, he thought surely that his conduct was 
approved by all the wise and good. .4nd when he was feasting 
in the midst of all these flatterers and mock friends, when they 
were eating him up, and draining his fortunes dry with large 
draughts of richest wines drunk to his health and prosperity, he 
could not perceive theddfereneeof a friend from a flatterer, but to 
his deluded eyes (made proud with the sight), it seemed a precious 
comfort to have so many like brothers commanding one another’s 
fortunes {though it was his own fortune which paiil all the costs), 
and with joy they would run over at the spectacle of such, as it 
•appeared to him, truly festive and fraternal meeting. 

But while he thus outwent the very heart of kind ne.ss, and' 
poured out his bounty, as if Plutns, the god of gold, had been 
but his steward , while thus he proceeded without care or stop,' 
so senseless of e.xperise that he would neither inquire how he 
could maintain it, nor cease his wild flow of riot his riches, 
which were not infinite, must need melt away before a prodi 
gality which knew 110 limits Bat who slimild* tell him so? hi 
flatterers ? they had an interest in shutting liis eyes. In vain di< 
his honest steward Flavius try to represent to hfm his condition 
laying his accounts before him, begging of him, with an impor 
tunity that on any other occasion would have been tmmanncrly ii 
a servant, beseeching him with tears, to l.wk into the state of hi 
affairs. Tinion would still put him off, and turn the discourse R 
something else ; for nothing is so deaf to remonstrance as richc: 
turned to poverty, nothing so unwilling to believe its situation 
nothing is so incredulous to Us own true state and, hard to 
credit to a reverse. Often had this good steward, this honei!' 
creature, when all the rooms of Timon’s great house have been 
choked up with riotous feeders at his master’s cost, when the 
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floors have wept with ilrnnken spilling of wine, and every apart* 
inent has blaxcd with lights and resounded with music and 
feasting, often liad he retired by himself to some solitary spot, and 
wept faster than the wine ran from the wasteful casks within, to 
see the mad bounty of his lord, and to think, when the means 
were gone which brought liiin praises from all sorts of people, 
how quickly ihe breath would be gone of which the praise was 
made : praises wjn in feasting would be lost in fasting, and at 
one cloud of winter-showers these flies would disappear. 

But now the time was come that Timon could shut Iiis ears no 
longer to tlie representations of this faithful steward. Money 
must be had ; and when he ordered Flavius to sell some of his 
land for that purpose, Flavius informed him, wh,Tt ho had in vain 
endeavoured at several times before to make him listen to, that 
most of his land was already’ sold or forfeited, and that all he 
possessed at present was not enough to pay the one-half of what 
lie owed. Struck with wonder at this representation, Timon 
hastily replied, “ My lands extended from Athens to Lacedemon.” 
0 my good lord,” said Flavius. “ the world is but a world, and 
has bounds : were it all yours to give it in a breath, how quickly 
were it gone ! ” 

Tiraou consoled himself that no villainous bounty bad yet come 
from him, that if he had given his wealth away unwiselj^ it had 
not been bestowed to feed his vices, but to cherish his friends ; and 
he bade the kind-hearted steward (who was weeping) to take 
comfort in the assurance that his master could never lack means, 
while he had so nniny noble friends ; and this infatuated lord 
persuaded himself that he had nothing to do but to send and borrow 
to use every man’s fortune (that had ever tasted his bounty) in 
this extremity, as freely as liis own. Then with a cheerful look, 
as if conlidcnt of the trial, he severally despatched messengers to 
lord Lucius, to lords Jaicullus and Sempronius, men upon whom 
-he had lavished his gifts in past times without measure or moder- 
ation ; and to Ventidius, whom he had lately released out of 
, prison by paying his debts, and who by tho death of his father 
was now come into the possession of an ample fortune, and well 
enabled to requite 'J’imon’s courtesy ; to request of Ventidius the 
' return of those five tolents which be had paid for him, and to each 
"of these noble lords the loan of fifty talents ; nothing doubting 
that their gratitude would supply his wants (if be needed it) to 
• the amount of five hundred times fifty talents. 
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Luculliis was the fn*st applied »o. This mean lord had been 
dreaming overnight of a silver basin and cup, and when Timon’s 
servant was announced, his sordid mind suggested to him that 
this was surely the making out of his dream, and that Timon had 
sent him such a present but when he understood tlie truth of 
the matter, and that Timon wanted money, the quality of his 
faint and watery friendship showed itself, for with many protesta- 
tions he vowed to the servant that he had long foreseen the ruin 
of his master’s affairs, and raanj' a time had he come to dinner, to 
tell him of it, and had come again to supper, to try to persuade 
him to spend less, but he would take no counsel nor warning by 
his coming . and true it was that he had been a constant attender 
(as he said) at Timon’s feasts, as ho had in greater things tasted 
his bounty, but that he ever came with that intent, or gave good 
counsel or reproof to Timon, w, as a base unworthy lie, which ho 
suitably followed up with meanly offering the servant a bride, to 
go home to his master and tell him that he had not found 
Lucullus at home. 

As little success had the messenger who was sent to lord 
Lucius. This lying lord, who was full of Timon’s meat, and 
enriched almost to bursting with Timon’s costly presents, when 
he found the wind Changed, and the fountain of so much bounty 
suddenly stopped, at first could hardly believe it ; but on its being 
confirmed, he affected great regret that he should not have it in 
his power to serve lord Timon, for unfortunately (which was a base 
falsehood', he had made a great purcliase the day before, which 
had quite disfurnislied him of the means at present, the more 
beast he, he called himself, to put it out of his power to serve 
so good a friend ; and he counted it one of his greatest afflictions 
that his ability should fail him to pleasure such an honourable 
gentleman. 

Who can call any man friend that dips in the same dish with 
him? just of this metal is every flatterer. In the recollection 
of everybody Timon had been a father to this Lucius, had kept 
up his credit with his purse ; Tiraon’s money had gone to pay 
the hire of the labourers who had sweat to build the fine houses 
which Lucius’s pride had made necessaiy to him : yet, oh ! the 
monster which man makes himself when he proves ungrateful 1 
this Lucius now denied to Timon a sum, which, in respect of what 
Timon had bestowed on him, was less than charitable men afford 
to beggars. 
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Sempmniu? and every one of those ineicenaiy lords to whom 
Tinion applied in their turn, retnincd the prune evasive answer or 
direct denial ; even Ventidins, the redceinerl and now rich 
Ventidins. refused to assist him with the loan of those five 
talents which Tinion had not lent but ^fcnerously given him in 
his dislroFS. 

Now was Timon as inneh avoided in his poverty as he had 
been courted and resorted to in his riches. Now the same longues 
which had been loudest in his praises, e.vlolling him as bounti- 
ful, libcnd, and opcn-handorl, were, not ashamed to censure that 
very bounty as folly, that libenlity as profuscne.ss, thongli it had 
shown itself folly in nothing .so truly as in the selection of such 
unworthy creatures as ihenipclvcs for il.'i ohjeets. Now was 
Timon's princely mansion forsaken, and become a shunned and 
hated place, a place for men to pass by, not a place as formerly 
where every p.a.spo«ger tnval .stop and taste of his wino and good 
cheer ; now, instead of being thronged with feasting and tuinnl- 
tnoiis guepfs. it .was be.«et with impatient and clamorous creditois, 
usurers cxioriionerp. (ieice and intolerable in their demands, 
pleading bonds, inlere.st, mortgjiges, iron-hearted men that would 
take no denial nor putting olT, that Timon’s house was now his 
jail, which he could not pa.ss, nor go in nor out for them : one 
demanding his due of fifty talents, another bringing in a bill of 
five ihonsand crowns, which if he would tell out his blood by 
drops, and pay them so, he had not enough in his body to 
dipchnrge, drop by drop. 

Tn this desperate and iiTemcdiable state (as it seemed) of his 
affair?, the eyes of all men were suddenly surprised at a new and 
incrc<iil)le lustre, which this .setting snn put forth. Once more 
lord 'fimon proclaimed a feast, to which he invited his accustom- 
ed guests, lords, ladies, all that was great or fashionable in 
' Alliens. Lords Liieiii.s and Lncull US came, Ventidius, Seniproniiis, 
and the rest. Who more sorry now than these fawning wretches, 
when they found (ns they thought) that, lord Timon’s poverty was 
all prcle.nce, and had been only put on to make trial of their love.s, 
to think that they should not have peon through the artifice at the 
time, and have had the cheap credit of obliging his lordship? yet 
who more gljid to find the fountain of that noble bounty, whicli 
they had thought dried up. still frash and running ? They came 
dissembling, protesting, expressing deepest sorrow and shame, * 
that when his lordship pent to them, they should have been so 
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unfortunate as to want the present means to oblige so honourable 
a friend. ButTimon begged them not to give such trifles a 
thought, for he had altogether forgotten it. And these base 
fawning lords, though they had denied him money in his adver- 
sity, yet could not refuse their presence at this new blaze of liis 
returning prosperity. For the swallow follows not summer more 
willinglv then men of these dispositions follow the good fortunes 
of the great, nor more willingly leaves winter than these shrink 
from the first appearance of a reverse ; such summer birds are 
men. But now with music and state the banquet of smoking 
dishes was served up : and when the guests had a little done ad- 
miring whence the bankrupt Timon could find means to furnish 
so costlv a feast, some doubting whether the scene which they saw 
was real, as scarce trusting their own eves ; at a signal given, the 
dishes were uncovered, and Timon’s drift appeared ; instead of 
those varieties and far-fetched dainties which they expected, that 
Timon ’s epicurean table in past times had so liberally presented, 
now appeared under the covers of these dishes a preparation 
more suitable to Timon’s proverty, nothing but a little smoke and 
lukewarm water, fit feast for this knot of mouth-friends, whose 
professions were indeed smoke, and their hearts lukewarm and 
slippery as the water with which Timon welcomed his astonished 
guests, bidding them, “ Uncover, dogs, and lap ; ” and before 
they could recover their surprise, sprinkling it in their faces, that 
they might have enough, and throwing dishes and all after them, 
who now ran huddling out, lords, ladies, with their caps snatched 
up in haste, a splendid confusion, Timon pursuing them still, 
calling them what they were, “ Smooth smiling parasites, des- 
troyers under the mask of courtesy, affable wolves, meek bears, 
fools of fortune, feast-friends, time-flies.” Thej^ crowding out to 
avoid him, left the house more willingly than they had entered it : 
some losing their gowns and caps, and some their jewels in the 
hurry, all glad to escape out of the presence of such a mad lord, 
and the ridicule of his mock banquet. 

This was the last feast which ever Timon made, and in it he 
took fai'ewell of Athens and the society of men, for after that he 
betook himself to the woods, turning his back upon the hated 
city and upon all mankind, wishing the walls of th^^t detestable 
cit}’ might sink, and their houses fall upon their owners, wishing 
• all plagues which infest humanity, war, outrage, poverty, and 
diseases, might fasten upon its inhabitants, praying the just gods 
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to confound all Athenians, both young and old, high and low ; 
so wishing, he went to the woods, where he said he should find 
the unkindest beast much kinder than mankind. He stripped 
himself naked, that he might retain no fashion of a man, and dug 
a cave to live in, and lived solitary in the manner of a beast,- 
eating the wild roots, and drinking water, flying from the face of 
his kind, and choosing rather to herd with wild beasts, as more 
harmless and friendly than man. 

What a change from lord Timon the rich, lord Tiinon the 
delight of mankind, to Tiinon the naked, Timon the man-hater ! 
Where were his flatterers now ? Where were his attendants and 
retinue ? Would the bleak air, that boisterous servitor, be his 
chamberlain to put his shirt on warm? Would those stiff trees, 
that had outlived the eagle, turn yonng and airj’^ pages to him, 
to skip on his errands when he bade them ? Would the cold 
brook, when it was iced with winter, administer to him his warm 
broths and candles when sick of an overnight’s surfeit ? Or 
would the creatures that lived in those wild woods come and lick 
his hand and flatter him ? 

Here on a day, when he was digging for roots, his poor 
sustenance, his spade struck against something heavy, which 
proved to be gold, a great heap which some miser had probably 
biu'ied in a time of alarm, thinking to have come again and taken 
it from its prison, but died before the opportunity had arrived, 
without making any man privy to the concealment ; so it lay, 
doing neither good nor harm, in the bowels of the earth, its 
mother, as if it had never come from thence, till the accidental 
striking of Timon’s spade against it once more brought it to light. 

Here was a mass of treasure which, if Timon had retained his 
old mind, was enough to have purchased him friends and flatter- 
ers again ; but Timon was sick of the false world, and the sight 
of gold was poisonous to his eves ; and he would have restored it 
to the earth, but that, thinking of the infinite calamities which 
by means of gold happen to mankind, how the lucre of it causes 
robberies, oppression, injustice, briberies, violence, and murder 
among them, he had a pleasure in imagining (sucb a rooted hatred 
did he bear to his species) that out of this heap which in digging 
he had discovered, might arise some mischief to plague mankind. 
And some soldiers passing through the woods near to his cave at 
that instant, which proved to be a part of the troops of the Athenian 
captain Alcibiades, who upon some disgust taken against the 
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senators at Athens (tlie Athenians were erer noted to be a 
thankless and ungrateful people giving disgust to their generals 
and best friends), was marching at the head of the satne trium- 
phant array which he had formerly headed in their defence to war 
against them : Timon, who liked their business well, bestowed 
upon their captain the gold to pa3' his soldiers, requiring no other 
service from him, than that he should with his conquering army 
lay Athens level with the ground, and burn, sla}*, kill all her 
inhabitants ; not sparing the old men for their white beards, for 
(he said) they were usurers, nor the j’ouug cliildren for their 
seeming innocent smiles, for those ‘he said) would live, if they 
grew up, to be traitors ; but to steal his eyes and ears against any 
sights or sounds that might awaken compassion ; and not to let 
the cries of virgins, babes, or motbere, hinder him from making 
one universal massacre of the city, but to confound them all in his 
conquest ; and when he had conquered, he prayed that the gods 
would confound him also, the conqueror ; so thoroughly did 
Timon hate Athens, Athenians, and all mankind 

While he lived in this forlorn state, leadingalife more brutal 
than human, he was suddenly surprised one day with the appear- 
ance of a man standing in an admii’ing posture at the door of his 
cave. It was Flavius, the honest steward, whom love and zealous 
affection to his master had led to seek him out at his wretched 
dwelling, and to offer his services ; and the first sight of his master, 
the one noble Timon, in that abject condition, naked as he was 
born, living in the manner of a beast among beasts, looking like 
his own sad ruins and a monument of decay, so affected this 
good servant, that he stood speechless, wrapped up in horror and 
confounded. And when he found utterance at last to his words, 
they were so choked with tears, that Timon had much ado to know 
him again, or to make out who it was that had come (so contrary 
to the e.vperience he had had of mankind) to offer him service in 
extremity. And being in the form and shape of a man, he suspect- 
ed him for a traitor, and his tears for false ; but the good servant 
by so man j’ tokens confirmed the truth of his fidelity, and made 
it clear fhat nothing but love and zealous duty to his once dear 
master had brought him there, that Timon was forced to confess 
that the world contained one honest man ; yet, being in the shape 
and form of a man, he could not look upon his man’s face without 
abhorrence, or hear words uttered from his man’s lips without 
loathing; and this singly honest man was forced to depart, 
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because ho was a man, and becanse, with a heart more gentle and 
compassionate than is usual to man, he bore man’s detested for,m 
and outward feature. 

But greater visitants than a poor steward were about to inter- 
rupt the savage quiet of Timon’s solitude. For now the day was 
come when the ungrateful lords of Athens sorely repented the 
injustice w’hich they had done to the noble Timon. For Alcibiades, 
like an inscensed wild boar, was raging at the walls of their 
city, and with his hot siege threatened to lay fair Athens in the 
dust. And now the memory of lord Tiinon’s former prowess and 
military conduct came fresh into their forgetful minds, for Timon 
had been their general in past times, and was a valiant and expert 
soldier, who alone of all the Athenians was deemed able to cope 
with a besieging arraj* such as then threatened them, or to drive 
back the furious approaches of .Mcibiades. 

A deputation of the senators was chosen in this eraergenc3’^ to 
wait upon Timon. To him they come in their extremity, to whom, 
when he was in extremity, they had shown but small regard ; as 
if they presumed upon his gratitude whom they had disobliged, 
and had derived a claim to his courtesy from their own most dis- 
courteous and unpiteous treatment. 

Now they earnestly beseech him, implore him with tears to 
return and save that city, from which their ingratitude had so 
latelj- driven him ; now they offer him riches, power, dignities, 
satisfaction for past injuries, and public honours and the public 
love; the/f persons, lives, and fortunes, to be at his disposal, if 
he will but come back and save them. But Timon the naked, 
Timon the man-hater, was now no longer lord Timon, the lord of 
bountj’, the flower of valour, their defence in war, their ornament 
in peace. If Alcibiades killed his countrymen, Timon cared not. 
If he sacked fair Athens, and slew her old men and her infants, 
Timon would rejoice. So he told them ; and that there was not a 
knife in the unruly camp which he did not prize above the re- 
verendest throat in Athens. 

This was all the answer he vouchsafed to the weeping disap- 
pointed senators ; only at parting, he bade them commend him to 
his countrymen, and tell them, that to ease them of their griefs 
and anxieties, and to prevent the consequences of fierce Alcibiades’ 
wrath, there was 3*et a waj’^ left, which he would teach them, for 
he had j'et so much affection left for his dear countrymen as to be 
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willing to do them a kindness before his death. These words a 
little revived the senators, who hoped that his kindness for their 
city was returning. Then Tiraon told them that he had a tree, 
which grew near his cave, which he should shortly have occasion 
to cut down, and he invited all his friends in Athens, high or low, 
of what degree soever, who wished to shun affliction, to come and 
take a taste of his tree before he cut it down ; meaning that they 
might come and hang themselves on it, and escape affliction that 
way. 

And this was the last courtesy, of aU his noble bounties, which 
Timon showed to mankind, and this the last sight of him which 
his countrymen had : for not manj^ days after, a poor soldier, pass- 
ing by the sea beach, which was at a little distance from the woods 
which Timon frequented, found a tomb on the verge of the sea, 
with an inscription upon it, pui-porting that it was the grave of 
Timon the man-hater, who, “ While he lived, did hate all living 
men, and dying, wished a plague might consume all caitiffs left ! ’’ 

Whether he finished his life by violence, or whether mere 
distaste of life and the loathing he had for mankind brought 
Timon to his conclusion, was not clear, yet all men admired the 
fitness of his epitaph, and the consistency of his end ; dying, as 
he had lived, a hater of mankind : and some there were who fan- 
cied a conceit in the very choice which he made of the sea beach for 
his place of burial, where the vast sea might weep for ever upon 
his grave, as in contempt for the transient and shallow tears of 
hypocritical and deceitful mankind. 


MACBETH. 

Wheft Duncan the Meek reigned king of Scotland there lived 
a great thane, or lord, called Macbeth. This Macbeth was a 
near kinsman to the king, and in great esteem at court for his 
valour and conduct in the wars ; an example of which he had 
lately given, in defeating a rebel army assisted by the troops of 
Norway in terrible numbers. 

^ The two Scottish generals, Macbeth and Banquo, returning 
victorioiis from this great battle, their way lay over a blasted heath, 
where they were stopped by the strange appearance of three 
figures like women except that they had beards, and their with- 
ered skins and wild attire made them look not like anv earthly 
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creatures. Maclicth first addressed them, when the}-, seemingly 
offended, laid e.ach one her choppy finger upon her skinny lips, in 
token of silence : and tlie first of them saluted Macbeth with 
the title of thane of Glamis. The general was not a little startled 
to find himself known by such creatures ; but bow much more, 
when the second of them followed up that salute by giving him 
the t,itle of thane of Cawdor, to which honour he had no preten- 
sions ; and again the third bid him, ‘ All hail ! king that shall be 
hereafter.’ Such a prophetic greeting might well amaze him, 
who knew that while the king’s sons lived he could not hope to 
succeed to the throne. Then turning to Banquo, they pronounced 
him, in a sort of riddling terms, to be Icsacv than Mn>zhcth and 
ijrcatc)' ! not so happy, hut much haj^picr ! and prophesied that 
though he should never reign, yet his sons after him should be 
kings in Scotland. They then turned into air, and vanished ; 
by which the generals knew them to be tlie weird sisters, or 
witclies. 

While they stood pondering on the strangeness of this 
adventure, tbci-o arrived certain inesstMigcrs from the king, who 
were empowered by him to confer upon Macbeth the dignity of 
tliane of Cawdor. An event so iniraculously corresponding with 
the prediction of the witchas astonished ^lacbeth, and he stood 
wrapped in amazement, unable to make reply to the messengers ; 
and in that point of time swelling hopes arose in his mind, that 
the prediction of the third witch might in like manner have its 
accomplishment, and that he should one day reign king in 
Scotland. 

Turning to Bauquo. he said, “ Do you not hope that your 
children shall be kings, when what the witclies promised to me 
has so wonderfully come to pass? ” “1’hat hope,” answered the 
general “ might enkindle you to aim at the throne ; but oftentimes 
these ministers of, darkness tell us truths in little things, to 
betray us into deeds of greate.st consequence.” 

But the wicked suggestions of the witclies h.ad sunk too deep 
into the mind of M.acboth to allow him to attend to the warnings 
of the good Banquo, From that time he bent all his thoughts 
how to compass the throne of iScotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communicated the strange 
prediction of the weird sisters, and its partial accomplishment. 
She was a bad ambitious woman, and so as her husband and 
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•herself could arrive at greatness, she cared not much by what 
means. She spurred on the reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who felt 
•compunction at the thoughts of blood, and did not cease to repre- 
sent the murder of the king as step absolutely necessary to the 
fulfilment of the flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who out of his royal 
<5onrlescension would oftentimes visit his principal nobilitv upon 
gracious terms, came to Macbeth’s house attended by his two 
sons, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous train of thanes and 
attendants, the more to honour Macbeth for the triumphal success 
•of his wars. 

The castle of Macbeth was pleasantly situated, and the air 
about it was sweet and wholesome, which appeared by the nests 
which the martlet, or swallow, had built under all the jutting 
friezes and butti'esses of the building, wherever it found a place 
of advantage ; for where those birds most breed and haunt, the air 
is observed to be delicate The king entered well pleased with 
"the place, and not less so with the attentions and respect of his 
honoured hostess, lady Macbeth, who had the art of covering 
treacherous purposes with smiles ; and conld look like the inno- 
•cent flower, while she was indeed the serpent under it. 

The king, being tired with his jonrnev, went early to bed, and 
in his state-room two grooms of his chamber (as was the custom) 
slept beside him. He had been unnsually pleased with his recep- 
tion, and had made presents before he retired to his principal 
officers ; and among the rest, had sent a rich diamond* to lady 
Macbeth, greeting her by the name of his most kind hostess. 

Now was the middle of night, when over half the world 
natui'e seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse men’s minds asleep, 
•and none but the wolf and the murderer is abroad. This was the 
•time when lady Macbeth waked to plot the murder of the king. 
She would not have undertaken a deed so abhorrent to her sex. 
but that she feared her husband’s nature, that it was too full of 
■the milk of human kindness, to do a contrived murder. She 
knew him to be ambitious, but withal to be scrupulous, and not 
yet prepared for that height of crime which commonly in the end 
accompanies inordinate ambition. She had won him to consent 
to the murder, but she doubted his resolution : and she feared 
that the natural tenderness of his disposition (more humane than 
her own) would come between, and defeat the purpose. So with 
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her own hands nrnicd wi<h a dagger she approached the king’s 
bed ; having taken care to ply the grooms of his chamber so with 
wine, that they slept intoxicated, and careless of their charge 
'Pliere lay Dnncan, in a sound sleep after the fatigues of his 
journey, and as she viewed him earnestly there was something 
in his face, as he slept, which resembled her own father, and she 
had not the courage to proceed. 

»Shc returned to confer with her husband. His resolution had 
begun to stagger. He considered that there were strong reasons 
against the deed. In the first place, iie was not only a subject, but 
a near kinsman to the king ; and he had been his host and enter- 
tainer that dav, whose duty, by the laws of hospitality, it was to 
shut the. door against hi.s imirderers, not bear the knife himself. 
Then he considered how just and merciful a king this Dnncan 
had been, how clear of olTence to his subjects, how loving to his 
nobility, and in particular to him ; that such kings are the peculiar 
care of Heaven, and their subjects doubly bound to i-cvengo their 
deaths. Iksides, by the favours of the Icing, Macbeth stood high, 
in the opinion of all sorts of men. and how would those honours 
be stained by the reputation of so fonl a murder ! 

In these conflicts of the mind lady Macbeth found her husband, 
inclining to the better part, and resolving to proceed no further.. 
But she being a woman not easily shaken from her evil purpose, 
began to pour in at his ears* words which infused a portion of 
her own spirit into his mind, assigning reason upon reason why 
he should not shrinkTrom what he had undertaken ; how easy the 
deed was ; how soon it would bo over ; and how the action of one 
short night would give to all their nights and days to come 
a sovereign sway and royalty ! Then she threw contempt on 
bis change of purpose, and accused him of fickleness and 
cowardice ; and declared that she bad given suck, and knew 
bow tender it was to love the babe that milked her, but she would, 
while it was smiling in iierface, have plucked it from her breast, 
and dashed its brains out, if she had so sworn to do it. as he had 
• sworn to perform that murder. Then she added, how practicable 
it was to lay the guilt of the deed upon the drunken sleepy 
grooms, .^nil with the valour of her tongue she so chastised his 
sluggish resolutions, that he once more summoned up courage to- 
the bloody business. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, be softly stole in the 
' dark to the room where Duncan lay; and as he went, he thought’ 
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he saw another dagg*?r in the air with the handle towards him, 
and on the blade and sit the point of it, drops of blood ; but when 
he tried to grasp at it, it was nothing but air, a mere phantasm 
proceeding from his own hot and oppressed brain and the 
business he had in hand. 

Getting rid ot this fear, he entered the king’s room, whom 
he dispatched with one stroke of his dagger. Just as he had 
done the murder, one of the grooms, who slept in the chamber, 
laughed in his sleep, and the other cried, “ Murder,” which woke 
them both ; but they said a short prayer ,* one of them said, “ God 
bless us ! ” and the other answered, “ Amen ; ” and addressed 
themselves to sleep ag«iiu. Macbeth, who stood listening to them, 
tried to say, " Amen,” when the fellow said, “ God bless us ! ” 
but, though he had most need of a blessing, tlie woi*d stuck in his 
throat, and he could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which cried “ Sleep no 
more; Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep, .that 
nourishes life.” Still it cried, “ Sleep no more,” to all the house. 
“ Glamis hath rauidered sleep, and therefore Cawdor shall sleep 
no more, Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

With such horrible imaginations Macbeth returned to his 
listening wife, who began to think be bad failed of bis purpose, 
and that the deed was somehow frustrated. He came in so dis- 
tracted a state, that she reproached him with liis want of firmness 
and sent him to wash his hands of the blood which stained them, 
while she took his dagger, with purpose to stain the cheeks of the 
grooms with, blood, to make it seem their guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of the murder, which 
could not he concealed ; and though Macbeth and bis lady made 
great show of grief, and the proofs against the grooms (the dagger 
being produced against them and their faces smeared with blood) 
were sufficiently strong, yet the entire suspicion fell upon Macbeth, 
whose inducements to such a deed were so much more forcible 
than such poor silly .grooms could be supposed to have ; and 
Duncan’s two sons fled. Iilalcolm, the eldest, sought for refuge 
in the English court ; and the youngest, Donalbain, made his 
escape to Ireland. 

The king’s sons, who should have succeeded him, having thus 
vacated the throne, Alncbetli as next heir was crowned king, and 
thus the prediction of the weird sisters was litei'allj' accoraplisbed. 
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Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queen could not 
forget the prophecy of the weird sisters, that though Macbeth 
should be king, yet not his children, but the children of Bang no, 
should be kings after him. The thought of this, and that they 
had defiled their hands with blood, and done so great crimes, only 
to place the posterity of Banquo upon the throne, so rankled with- 
in them, that they determined to put to death both Banquo and 
his son, to make void the predictions of the weird sisters, which 
in their own case had been so remarkably brought to pass. 

For this purpose they made a great supper, to which they 
invited all the chief thanes ; and among the rest, with marks of 
particular respect, Banquo and his son Fleance were invited. 
The way bv wliich Banquo was to pass to the palace at night, 
was beset by murderers appointed by Macbeth, who stabbed 
Banquo ; but in the scuffle Fleance escaped. From that Fleance 
descended a race of monarchs who afterwards filled the Scottish 
throne, ending with James the Sixth of Scotland and the First of 
England, under whom the two crowns of England and Scotland 
were united. 

At supper the queen, whose manners were in the highest 
degree affable and royal, played the hostess with a gracefulness 
and attention which conciliated every one present, and Macbeth 
discoursed freely with his thanes and nobles, saying that all that 
was honourable in the country was under his roof, if he had but 
his good friend Banquo present, whom yet he hoped he should 
rather have to chide for neglect, than to lament for any mischance. 
Just at these words'the ghost of Banquo. whom he had caused 
to be murdered, entered the room, and placed himself on the chair 
which Macbeth was about to occupy. Though Macbeth was a 
bold man, and one that could have faced the devil without trem- 
bling, at tliis horrible sight his cheeks turned white with fear, 
and he stood quite unmanned with his eyes fixed upon the ghost. 
His.queen and all the nobles, who saw nothing, but perceived him 
gazing (as they thought’ upon an empty chair, took it for a fit of 
distraction ; and she reproached him, whispering that it was but 
the same fancy which had made him see the dagger in the air, 
when he was about to kill Duncan. But Macbeth continued to 
see the ghost, and gave no heed to all they could say, while he 
addressed it with distracted words, yet so significant, that his 
queen, fearing the dreadful secret would be disclosed, in great 
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haste dismissed the guests, excusing the infirmity of Macbeth as 
a disorder he was often troubled with. 

To such dreadful fancies Macbeth was subject. His queen 
and he had their sleep.s afflicted with terrible dreams, and the 
blood of Banquo troubled them not more than the escape of 
Fleance, whom now thev looked upon as father to a lino of kings, 
who should keep their posterity out of the throne With these 
miserable thoughts they found no peace, and Macbeth determined 
once more to seek out the weird sisters, and know from then the 
worst. 

He sought them in a cave upon the heath, whore they, who 
knew by foresight of his coming, were engaged in preparing 
their dreadful charms, by which they conjured up infernal spirits 
to reveal to them futurity. Their horrid ingredients were toads, 
bats, and serpents, the eye of a newt, and the tongue of a dog, 
the leg of a lizard, and the wing of the night-owl, the scale 
of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw of the ravenous salt sea 
shark, the mummy of a witch, the root of the poisonous hemlock 
(this to have effect must be digged in the .dark), the gall of a 
goat, and the liver of a Jew, with slips of the yew-free that roots 
itself in graves, and the finger of a dead child : all those were set 
on to boil in a great kettle, or caldron, which, as fast as it grew 
too hot, was cooled with a baboon’s blood ; to these they poured 
in the blood of a sow that had eaten her young, and they threw 
into the flame the grease that had sweaten from a murderer’s 
gibbet By these charms they bound the infernal spirits to 
answer their questions. 

It was demanded of Macbeth, whether he would have his 
doubts desolved by them, or by their masters, the spirits. He, 
nothing daunted by the dreadful ceremonies which he saw, 
boldly answered, “ Wheie are they ? lot me see them.” And they 
called the spirits, which were three. And the first arose in the 
likeness of an armed head, and he called Macbeth by name, and 
bid him beware of the thane of Fife ; for which caution Macbeth 
thanked him ; for Macbeth had entertained a jealousy of Macduff, 
the thane of Fife. 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of a bloody child, 
and he called Macbeth by name, and bid him have no fear, but 
laugh to scorn the power of man, for none of woman born should 
have power to hurt him ; and be advised him to be bloody, bold, 
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jind resolute. “Then live, Macduff!” cried the king; “what 
need T fear of thee ? but yet I will make assurance doubly sure. 
Thou shult not live ; that I may tell pale-hearted Fear it lies, and 
sleep in spite of thunder.” 

That spirit being dismissed, a third arose in the form of a 
child crowned, with a tree in his hand. He called Slacbeth by 
name, and comforted him against conspiracies, saying, that he 
should never b6 vanquished, until the wood of Ibrnam to Dunsinane 
Hill should come against him. “Sweet Imdements! good!” 
cried Macbeth ;“ who can unfix the forest, and move it from its 
earth-bound roots ? I sec I shall live the usual period of man’s 
life, and not be cut off by a violent death. But my heart throbs 
to know one thing. Toll me, if your art can toll so much, if 
Banquo’s issue shall ever reign in this kingdom?” Here the 
caldron sunk into the ground, and a noise of music was heard, 
and eight shiidows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, and Banquo 
last, who bore a glass which showed the figures of many more, and 
Banquo all bloody smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed to them ; by 
which Macbeth knew, that these were the posterity of Banquo, 
who should reign after him in Scotland ; and the witches, with a 
sound of soft music, and with dancing making a show at duty, 
and welcome to Macbeth, vanished. And from this time tlie 
thoughts of Macbeth were all bloody and dreadful. 

The first thing he heard when he got out of the witches’ cave, 
was, that Macduff, thane of Fife, had fled to England, to join the 
army which was forming against him under iffalcolm, the eldest 
son of the late king, with intent to displace Macbeth, and sot 
Malcolm, the right heir, upon the throne. Macbeth, stung 
with rage, set upon the castle of Macduff, and put his wife and 
children, whom the thane had left behind, to the sword, and 
extended the slaughter to all who claimed the least relationship to 
Macd tiff. 

These and such-like deeds alienated the minds of all his chief 
nobility from him. Such as could, fled to join with Malcolm and 
Macduff, who were now approaching with a powerful array which 
they had raised in England ; and the rest secretly wished success 
to their arms, though for fear of ^facbeth they could take no active 
part. His recruits went on slowly. Eeverybody hated the tyrant, 
nobody loved or honoured him, but all suspected him, and he 
began to envy the condition of Duncan, whom he had murdered, 
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who slept soundly in his grave, against whom treason had done 
its worst : steel nor poison, domestic malice nor foreign levies, 
could hurt him any longer. 

While these things were acting, the queen, who had been the 
sole partner in his wickedness, in whose bosom he could sometimes 
seek a momentary repose from those terrible dreams which 
afflicted them both nightly, died, it is supposed bj"^ her own liands, 
unable to bear the remorse of guilt, and public hate ; by which 
event be was left alone without a soul to love or care for him, or 
a friend to whom he could confide his wicked purposes. 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death : but tlie near 
approach of Malcolm’s army roused in liim what remained of his 
ancient courage, and he determined to die fas lie expressed iti 
‘ with armour on his back.” Besides this the hollow promises 
of the witches had filled him with false confidence, and he remem- 
bered the sayings of the spirits, that none of woman born was to 
hurt him, and that he was never to be vanquished till Birnam 
wood should come to Dunsinane, which he thought could never 
be. So he shut himself up in his castle, whose impregnable 
strength was such as defied a siege * here he sullenly waited the 
approach of Malcolm. When upon a day, tliere came a messenger 
to him, pale and shaking with fear, almost unable to report that 
which he had seen : for he averred, that as he stood upon his 
watch on the hill, he looked towards Birnam, and to liis thinking 
the wood began to move ! “ Liar and slave,” cried Macbeth, “ if 
thou speakest false, thoushalt hang alive upon the next tree, till 
famine end thee. If thy tale be true, I care not if thou dost as 
much by me: ” for Macbeth now began to faint in resolution, and 
to doubt the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was not to fear, 
till Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane • and now a wood did 
move . “ However,” said he, ” if this whicli he avouches be true, 
let us arm and out. There is no flying hence, nor staying here. 

I begin to be weary of the sun, and wish my life at an end.” 
With these desperate speeches he sallied forth upon the besiegers, 
who had now come up to the castle. 

The strange appearance, which had given the messenger an 
idea of a wood moving, is easily solved. When the besieging 
army marched through the wood of Birnam, Malcolm, like a skilful 
general, instructed his soldiers to hew down every one a bough 
and bear it before him, by way of concealing true numbers of 
his host. This marching of the soldiers with boughs had at a " 
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(HsUince the appeiiraiice which had frightened the messenger. 
'I'lius were the woids of the spirits brought to pass, in a sense 
different from that in which ilaclwth had understood them, and 
one great hold of his conGdence was gone. 

And now a severe skirmishing took place, in which Macbeth, 
though feebly supported by those who called themselves his 
friends, but in reality hated the tyrant and inclined to the party of 
Malcolm and ifacdulT, yet fought with the extreme of rage and 
valour, cutting to pieces all who were opposed to him, till ho 
came to where Macduflf was Gghting. Seeing Macdulf, and remem- 
bering the caution of the spirit who had counselled him to avoid 
Macduff above all men, he would have turned, but Jfacduff, who 
had been seeking him through the wliolc Gght, opposed his 
turning, and a fierce contest ensued ; Macduff giving him many 
foul reproaches lor the murder of his wife and children. Macbeth, 
whose soul was charged enough with blood of that family already, 
would still have declined the combat; but Macduff still urged him 
to it, calling him tyrant, murderer, hell-hound, and villain. 

Then Macbeth remembered the words of the spirit, how none 
of woman born should hurt him ; and smiling confidently he said 
to iMacduff, “ Thou losest thy labour, Macduff. As easily thou 
mayest impress the air with thy sword, as make me vulnerable. 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield to one of woman 
born.” 

“ Despair thy charm,” said JIacduff, “ and let that lying spirit, 
whom thou hast served, tell thee, that j\Iacduff was never born 
of Avoraan, ncA'cr as the ordinary manner of men is to be born, 
but was untimely taken from his mother.” 

“ Accursed be the tongue Avhicb tells me so,” said the trem- 
bling Macbeth, who felt his last hold of confidence give way ; ” and 
let never man in future believe the lying equivocations of witches 
and juggling spirits, who deceive us in words which have double 
senses, and while they keep Jheir promise literally, disappoint oiir 
hopes with a different meaning. I will not Gght with thee.” 

“ Then live ! ” said the scornful JIacduff ; ‘‘ we will have a 
show of thee, as men show monsters, and a painted board, on 
which shall he written, ‘ Here men may see the tj'rant ! ’ ” 

“Never,” said Macbeth, whose courage returned, with despair; 
“ I will not live to kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
to be baited with the curses of the rabble. Tliougb Birnam wood 
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be come to Punsinane, and tbou oppose to me who wast never 
born of woman, vet will I try the last.” With these frantic words 
he threw himself upon Macduff, who after a severe struggle in 
the end overcame him. and catting off bis bead, made a present of 
it to the young and lawtnl king, Malcolm ; who took upon him 
the government which, by the machinations of the usurper, be bad 
so long been deprived of, and ascended the throne of Duncan the 
Meek amid the acclamations of the nobles and the people. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

SiiYLOOK, the Jew, lived at Venice : he was a usurer who bad 
amassed an immense fortune by lending money at great interest 
to Christian mei chants Shylock, being a hard-hearted man, ex- 
acted the payment of the money’ he lent with such severity, that 
he was much disbked bv all good men, and particularly by 
Antonio, tv young merchant of Venice ; and Shylock as much hated 
Antonio, because he used to lend money to people in distress and 
would never take any interest for the money he lent; therefore 
there was great enmity between this covetous Jew and the gener- 
ous merchant Antonio. Whenever Antonio met Shylock on the 
Rialto (or Exchange , he used to reproach him with his usuries 
and hard dealings ; which the Jew would bear with seeming 
patience, while he secretly meditated revenge. 

Antonio was the kindest man that lived., the best conditioned 
and had the most unweanerl spirit in doing courtesies ; indeed he 
was one in whom tlie ancient Roman honour more appeared than 
in any that drew breath in Italy. He was greatly beloved by all 
his fellow-citizens ; but the friend who was nearest and dearest 
to his heart was Bassanio, a noble Venetian, who, having but a 
small patrimony, had nearly exhausted bis little fortune by living 
in too expensive a manner for his slender means, as young men 
of high rank with small fortunes are too apt to do. 'Whenever 
Bassanio wanted money, Antonio assisted him ; and 'it seemed as 
if they had but one heart and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Antonio, and told him that he 
wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy marriage with a lady 
whom he dearly loved, whose father that was lately dead, had 
left her sole^ heiress to a large estate ; and that in her father’s 
lifetime he used to visit at her house, when he thought he had 
observed this lady had sometimes from her eyes sent speechless 
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messages, that seemed to sa)* he would be no unwelcome suitor ; 
but not having money to furnish himself with an appearance 
befitting the lover of so rich an heiress, he besought Antonio to 
add to the many favours he had shown him by lending him three 
thousand ducats. 

Antonio had no money by him at that time to lend his friend ; 
but expecting soon to have some ships come home laden with 
merchandise, he said he would go to Shylock, the rich money- 
lender, and borrow the money upon the credit of those ships. 

Antonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock, and Antonio 
asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats upon an interest 
he should requii*e, to be paid out of the merchandise contained in 
his ships at sea. On this, Shylock thought within himself, “ If I 
can once catch him on the hip, I will feed fat the ancient grudge 
I bear him *, he hates our Jewish nation ; he lends out money 
gratis ”, and among the merchants he rails -at me and my well- 
earned bargains, which he calls interest. Cursed he my tribe if 
I forgive him !” Antonio finding he was musing within himself 
and did not answer, and being impatient for 'the money, said, 
“ Shylock, do you hear ? will you lend the money ? ” To this 
que.stlon the Jew replied, “Signior Antonio, on the Rialto many 
a time and often you have railed at me about my monies and my 
usuries, and I have borne it with a patient shrug, for sufferance 
is the badge of all our tribe ; and tlien you have called me unbe- 
liever, cut-throat dog, and spit upon my Jewish garments, and 
spurned at me with your foot, as if T was a cur. Well then, it 
now appears you need my help ; and you come to me, and say, 
Shijloek lend me monies. Has a dog money ? Is it possible a 
cur should lend three thousand ducats? Shall I bend low and say 
Fair Sir, you spit upon me on Wednesday last, another time 
you called me dog, and for these courtesies I am to lend you 
monies?” Antonio replied, “lain as like to call you so again, 
to spit on you again, and spurn you too. If you will lend me 
this money, lend it not to me as to a friend, but rather lend it to 
me as to an enemy, that, if I break, you may with better face 
exact the penalty.” ” Why, look you,” said Shylock, “ How you 
storm ! I would be friends with you, and have your love. I will 
forget the .shames you have put upon me. I will supply your 
wants, and take no interest for my money.” TJiis seemingly 
kind offer gi-eatly surprised Antonio and then Shylock, still 
pretending kindness, and that all he did was to gain Antonio’s 
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]ove. again said he would lend him the three thousand ducats, 
and lake no inteiest for his money ; only Antonio should go with 
him to a lawyer, and theie sign in meny sport a bond, that if he 
did not repay the money by a certain day, he would forfeit a pound 
of flesh, to be cut off from any part of his body that Shylock 
pleased. 

“Content,” said Antonio ; “I will sign to this bond, and say 
there is much kindness iii the Jew.” 

Bassanio said, Antonio should not sign to such a bond for him; 
and still Antonio insisted tliat he would sign it, for that before 
the day of paj'ment came his ships would return laden with many 
times the value of the money. 

Shvlock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, ” 0 father Abraham, 
what suspicious people these Christians are ! Their own hard 
dealings teach them to suspect the tlioughts of others, I pray 
you tell me this, Bassanio: if he should break this daj’, what 
should I gain by the execution of the forfeiture ? A pound of 
man s flesh, taken from a man, is not so estimable nor pi’ofitable 
neither, as the flesh of mutton or of beef. 1 say, to buy his favour 
I offer this friendship; if he will take it. so; if not, adieu.” 

At last, against the advice of Bassanio, who, notwithstanding 
all the Jew had said of his kind intentions, did not like his 
friend should run the hazard of this shocking penalty for bis 
sake. Antonio signed the bond, thinking it really was (as the Jew 
said) merely in sport. 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to ma^’ry lived near 
\eii ice, at a place called Belmont; her name was Portia, and in 
the gra^s of her person and her mind she was nothing inferior 
to th.at Port/,*!, of whom we read, who was Cato’s daughter, and 
the wife of Brutus. ** 

Bassanio being so kindly supplied with money by his friend 
Antonio, at the hazard of his life, set out for Belmont with a 
^lendid train and, attended by a gentleman of the name of 
Cmtiano. 

Bassanio proving successful in his suit. Portia in a short 
time consented to accept of him fora husband. 

Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no fortune, and that 
his high birth and noble ancestry was all that he could boast 
of ; she, who loved him for his worthy qualities, and had riches 
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enough not to regrad wealth in a husband, answered with a grace- 
ful modesty that she would wish herself a thousand times more 
fair, and ten tliousand times more rich, to he more worthy of him ; 
and then tlio accomplished Portia prettily dispraised herself, and 
said she was an unlessnned girl, unschooled, unpracticed, yet not 
so old but that she could learn and tljat she would commit her 
gentle spirit to ho directed and governed by him in all things ; 
and she said, " Myself and what is mine, to you and yours is now 
converted. But yesterday, Bassanio. I was the lady of this fair 
mansion, queen of myself, and mistress over these servants ; 
and now this house, those servants and myself, arc youre, my lord ; 
I give them with this ring," pre.sentinga ring to Bassanio., 

Bass.inio was so overpowered with gratitude and wonder at 
the gracious manner in which the rich and noble Portia accepted 
of a man of his humble fortunes, that be could not express bis 
joy and reverence to the dear lady who so honoured him, by 
aiiytJiing but hmhen words of love and thankfulness, and taking 
the ring, ho vowed never to part with it. 

Gratiano, and Kerissa, Portia’s waiting-maid, were in attend- 
ance upon their lord and lady, when Portia so gracefully 
promised to liecomo the obedient wife of Bassanio and Gratiano, 
wishing Bassanio and the generous lady joy, desired permission 
to he married at the same timf. 

“ With all my heart, Gratiano,” said Bassanio, “ if you can 
get a wife.” 

Gratiano then .said that l)e loved the lath* Portia’s fair waiting 
gentlewoman, iNcrissa, and that she had promised to he his 
wife, if her lady married Bassanio. Portia asked Nerissn if this 
was true, Xerissa replied, " Madam, it is so, if you approve, of 
it.” Portia willingly consenting. Bassanio pleasantly said, 
“ Then onr wedding- feast shall be much honoured by your 
marriage, Gratiano.” 

Tlie l)appincs.s of thc.so lovers was sadly crossed at this moment 
by the entrance of a messenger, who brought a letter from 
Antonio containing fearful tidings. When Bassanio read Antonio’s 
letter, Portia feared it was to tell him of the death of some dear 
friend, he looked so pale ; and inquiring what was the news which 
had so distressed him, ho said, ” 0 sweet Portia, here are a few 
of the unploasantest words that ever blotted paper: gentle lady, 
when T first imparted my love to you, I freely told you all the 
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wealth I had Jean in my veins ; but I should have told you that I 
had less than nothing, being in debt.” Bassanio then told Portia 
what has been here related, of his borrowing themonej’of Antonio, 
and of Antonio’s procuring it of Shylock the J ew, and of the 
bond by which Antonio had engaged to forfeit a. pound of flesh, 
if it was not i-epaid by a certain day ; and then Bassanio read 
Antonio's letter ; the words of which were, tiweet Bassanio, my 
ships are all lost, my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and since hi 
paying it is impossible I should live, 1 could wish to see you at my 
death ; notwithstanding, use your pleasure ; if your love for me 
do not persuade you to come, let not my letter," “ Oh my dear 
love,” said Portia, “ despatch the business and be gone ; you shall 
have gold to pay the money twenty times over, before this kind 
friend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio’s fault ; and as you are 
so dearly bought, I will dearly love j’ou.” Portia then said she 
would be married to Bassanio before he set out, to give him a 
legal right to her money ; and that same day thej’ were married, 
and Gratiano was also married to Nerissa ; and Bassanio and 
Gratiano, the instant they were married, set out in great haste for 
Venice, where Bassanio found Antonio in prison. 

The day of payment being past, the cruel Jew would not 
accept of the money which Bassanio offered him, but insisted 
upon having a pound of Antonio’s flesh. A day was appointed 
to try this shocking cause before the duke of Venice, and 
Bassanio awaited in dreadful suspense the event of the trial. 

When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke cheeringly 
to him, and bade him bring his dear friend along with him when 
be returned ; yet she feared it would go hard with Antonio, and 
wlien she was left alone, she began to think and consider within 
herself, if she could by any means be instrumental in saving the 
life of her deiir Bassanio’s friend ; and notwithstanding, when she 
wished to honour her Bassanio, she had said to him with such 
a meek and wife-like grace, that she would submit in all things 
to be governed by his superior wisdom, yet being now called forth 
into action by the peril of her honoured husband's friend, she did 
nothing, doubt her own powers, and by the sole guidance of her 
own true and perfect judgment, at once resolved to go herself to 
Venice, and speak in Antonio’s defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in the law ; to this 
gentleman, whose name was Bellario, she wrote, and stating the 
case to him, desired his opinion, and that with his advice he 
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would also send her the dress worn by a counsellor. When the 
messenger returned, he brought letters from Bellario of advice 
how to proccetl, and also everytliing necessary for her equipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa in men’s apparel, 
and putting on the robes of a counsellor, she took Nerissa along 
with her as her clerk ; and setting out immediately, they arrived 
at Venice on the very day of the trial. 'J'iie cause was just going 
to bo heard before tlie duke and senators of Venice in tlie senate- 
house. when Portia entered this high court of justice, and present- 
ed a letter from Bellario, in which that learned counsellor wrote 
to the duke, saying he would have come himself to plead for 
Antonio, but that lie was prevented by sickness, and he requested 
that tlie learned young doctor B.althasar (so ho c-illed Portia) 
might be permitted to plead in his stead. This the duke granted, 
much wondering at tlie youthful appearance of the stranger, 
who was prettily disguised by her counsellor’s robes and her large 
wig. 

And now began this important trial. Portia looked around 
her, and she saw the incrcileiss -Tew ; and she saw Bassanio, but 
he knew her not in her disguise. Bo was standing beside 
Antonio, in an agony of distress and fear for his friend. 

The importance of the arduous task Portia had engaged in gave 
this tender lady courage, and she boldly proceeded in the duty 
she had undertaken to perform ; and first of all she addressed 
herself to Shylock , and allowing that he had a right by the 
Venetaiu law to have the forfeit e.xpressed in the bond, she spoke 
so sweetly of the noble quality of merer/, as would have softened 
any heart but the iiiifeeling Shylock’s ; saying, that it dropped as 
the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneatli ; and how 
mercy wa.s a double blessing, it blessed liim that gave, and him 
that received it ; and how it became monarchs better than their 
crowns, being an attribute of God himself ; and that earthly power 
came nearest to God’s in proportion as mercy tempered justice : 
and she bid Shylock remember that ns we all pi'ay for mercy, 
that same prayer should teach us to show mercy. Shylock only 
answered her. by desiring to have the penalty forfeited in the 
bond. “ Is he not able to pay the nioiioy ? ” asked Portia. Bassanio 
tlien olTcred the Jew the payment of the three thousand ducats as 
many times over as he should dosii'o ; which Shylock refusing, and 
still insisting upon having a proud of Antonio’s flesli, Bassanio 
bogged the leiirned young counsellor would endeavour to wrest 
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the law a little to save Antonio’s life. But Portia gravely answered, 
that laws once established must never be altered. Shylock hearing 
Portia say that the law might not be altered, it seemed to him 
that she was pleading in his favour, and he said, “ A Daniel is 
come to judgment ! 0 wise young judge, how I do honour j'ou ! 
How much elder are you than j'our looks ! ” 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the bond ; and 
when she had read it, she said, “ This bond is forfeited, and by this 
the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
nearest Antonio’s heart.” Then she said to Shylock, “ Be merciful ; 
take the money, and bid me tear the bond.” But no mercy would 
the cruel Shylock show; and he said. “ By my soul I swear there 
is no power in the tongue of man to alter me.” “ Why then. 
Antonio,” said Portia, “ you must perpare your bosom for the 
knife ; ” and while Shylock was sharpening a long knife with great 
eagerness to cut off the pound of flesh, Portia said to Antonio,"' 
” Have j'ou anything to say ? ” Antonio with a calm resigna- 
tion replied, that he had but little to sav, for that he had prepared 
his mind for death. Then he said to Bassanio, “ Give me your 
hand, Bassanio ! Faro you well ! Grieve not that I am fallen 
into this misfortune for you Commend jiie to your honourable 
wife, and tell her how I have loved you ! ” Bassanio in the 
deepest affliction replied, “ Antonio. 1 am married to a wife, who 
is as dear to me as life itself ; but life itself, my wife, and all the 
world, are not esteemed with me above your life : I would lose all, 
I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver yon.” 

Portia, hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady was not at 
all offended with her husband for expressing the love he owed to 
so true a friend as Antonio in these strong terms, yet could not 
help answering, “ Your wife would give yon little thanks if she 
were present, to hear you make this offer.” And then Gratiano, 
who loved to copy what his lord did, thought he must make a 
speech like Bassanio’s, and he said in Nerissa’s hearing, who was 
writing in her clerk’s dress by the side of Portia, ” I have a wife, 
whom I protest I love : I wish she were in heaven, if she could but 
entreat some power thereto change the cruel temper of this currish 
Jew." “ It is well you wish this behind her back, else you would 
have but an unquiet house,” said Herissa. 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, “ We trifle time ; I pray 
pronounce the sentence.” .^ud now all was awful expectation in 
the court, and every heart was full of grief for Antonio. 
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Portia asked if the scales were readj’ to weigh the flesh and 
she said to the Jew, “ Sbylock, you must have some surgeon by, 
lest he bleed to death.” Shylock. whose whole intent w^as that 
Antonio slionld bleed to death, said, “ It is not so named in the 
bond.” Portio replied. “ It is not so named in the bond, but 
what of that ? It w’ere good you did so much for charity ” To 
this all the answer Shylock w'ould make was, ” 1 cannot find it ; it 
is not in the bond.” “ Then,” said Portia, “ a pound of Antonio’s 
flesh is thine. The law allows it, and the court awards it." And 
you may cut this flesh from off his breast. The law allows it, and 
the court awards it.” Again Shylock exclaimed, “ 0 wise and 
upright Judge ! A Daniel is come to judgment!” And then 
he sharpened his long knife again, and looking eagerly on Antonio, 
he said, “ Come prepare I ” 

' ^I’arrv a little, Jew,” said Portia ; “ there is something else. 
This bond here gives you no drop of blood ; the words expressly 
are, *a pound of flesh.’ If in the cutting off the pound of flesh 
you shed one drop of Christian blood, your 'land and goods are 
by the law to be cQnflsc.5tsd- to the state of Venice,” Now as it/ 
was utterly impossible for Shylock to cut off the pound of flesh 
without shedding some of Antonio’s blood, this wise discovery 
of Portia’s, that it was flesh and not blood that was named in the 
^bgjid, saved the life of Antonio ; and all admiring the wonderful^ 
Sagacity of the young counsellor w'ho had so happily thought of 
this expedient, plaudits resounded from every part of the senate- 
house ; and Gratismo exclaimed, in the words which Shylock had 
used, “ 0 wise and upright judge 1 mark, Jew, a Daniel is come 
to judgment ! ” 

Sh 3 'lock, finding himself defeated in his cruel intent, said with 
a disappointed look that he would take the money ; and Bassanio, 
rqol ced beyond measure at Antonio’s unexpected deliverance,/ 
cried out, “ Here is the money ! ” But Portia stopped him, 
saying, “ Softly ; there is no haste ; the Jew shall have nothing 
but the penalty ; therefore prepare, Shylock, to cut off the flesh ; 
but mind you shed no blood ; nor do not cut of more nor less 
than just a pound ; be it more or less by one poor scruple, nay if 
the scale turn by the weight of a single hair, you are condemned 
by the laws of Venice to die, and all jmur wealth is forfeited to 
the senate.” “ Give me my money, and let me go,” said Shjdock.' 
” I have it ready,” said Bassanio : “ Here it is,” 
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Shylock was going to take the money, when Portia again ' 
stopped liiin, saying, ‘‘ Tarry, Jew ; I have yet another bold upon 
yo\i. By the laws oE Venice, your wealth is forfeited to the state, 
for liaving conspired against the life of one of its citizens, and 
your life lies at the mercy of the duke ; therefore down on your 
knees, and ask him to pardon you.” 

The duke then said Jo Shidock, “ That j’ou may see the 
difference of our Christian spirit, I pardon you your life before 
you ask it ; half your wealth belongs to Antonio, the other half 
conies to the state.” 

The generous Antonio then said, that he would give up his 
share of Shylock’s wealth, if, Shylock would sign a dged to make 
it over at his death to his daughter and her husband ; for Antonio 
knew that the eTew had an only daughter who liad lately married 
against his consent to a young Christian, named Lorenzo, a 
friend of Antonio’s which had so offended Sliylock that he had 
disinherited her. 

Tlie Jew agreed £o this : and being thus disappointed in his 
revenge, and despoiled of his riches, he said, ” I am ill. Let me 
go home ; send the deed after me, and I will sign over half ray 
riches to my daughter.” “ Get thee gone, then,” said the duke, 
” and sign it , and if you repent your cruelty and turn Christian, i 
the state will forgive you the fine of the other half of your riches.”/ 

The duke now released Antonio, and dismissed the court. He 
then highly praised the wisdom and ingenuity of the young coun- 
sellor, and invited him home to dinner.^ Portia, who inejint to 
return to Belmont before her husband, replied, '■ I humbly thank 
your grace, but I must away directly.” The duke said he was 
sorry he had not leisure to slay and dine with him; and turning 
to Antonio, he added, “ Reward this gentleman ; for in my 
mind you are much indebted to him.” 

The duke and senators left the court ; and then Bassanio said 
to Portia, " Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend Antonio 
have by your wisdom been this day acquitted of grievous penalties, 
and I beg you will accept of three thousand ducats due unto the 
Jew.” ” And we shall stand indebted to you over and above,” 
said Antonio, ” in love and service evermore,” 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the money ; but 
upon Bassanio still pressing her to accept of some reward, she 
said, ” Give me your gloves : I will wear them for your sake ; ” 
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ind then Bassanio taking off his gloves, she espied the ring whidir 
she had given him upon his linger ; now it was the ring the wily 
lady wanted to get from him to make a meiTy jest when she saw 
Bassanio again, that made her ask him for his gloves ; and she 
said, when she saw the ring. “ And for your love I will take this 
ring from you.” Bassanio was sadly distressed, that the counsellor 
should ask him for the only thing he could not part with, and 
he replied in gx'eat confusion, that he could not give him that 
ring, because it was his wife’s gift, and he had vowed never to 
part with it ; but that he would give him the most valuable ring 
in Venice, and find it out by proclamation. On this Portia affected 
to be affronted, and left the court, saying, “ You teach me, sir, 
how a beggar should be answered.” 

“ Dear Bassanio,” said Antonio, “ let him have the ring, let 
niy love, and the great service he has done for me be valued against 
5’our wife’s displeasure.” Bassanio, ashamed to appear so ungrate- 
ful, yielded, and sent Gratiano after Portia with the ring ; and 
then the derh Nenssa, who had also given Gratiano a'ring, she- 
begged his I'ing, and Gratiano (not choosing to be outdone in 
generosity by his lord ) gave it to her. And there was laughing 
among these ladies, to think, when they got home, how they would 
tax their husbands with giving away their rings, and swear that 
they had given them as a present to some woman. 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper of mind 
which never fails to attend the consciousness of having performed 
a good action ; her cheerful spirits enjoyed everything she saw : 
the moon never seemed to shine so bright before ; and when that 
pleasant moon was hid behind a cloud, then a light which she 
saw from her house at Belmont as well pleased her charmed fancy, 
and she said to Nerissa, “ That light we see is burning in ray 
hall ; how far that little candle throws its beams, so shines a good 
deed in a naughty world and bearing the sound of music from 
her house, she said, “ Methinks that music sounds much sweeter 
than by day.” 

And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house, and dressing 
themselves in their own apparel, they awaited the arrival of their 
husbands, who sbon followed them with Antonio : and Bassanio- 
presenting his dear friend to the lady Portia, the congratulations 
and welcomings of that lady were hardly over, when they per- 
ceived Nerissa and her husband quarrelling in a corner of the room. 
” A quaiTel already ? ” said Portia. “ What is the matter ? ” 
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Oratiano replied, “Lad}', it is about a paltry gilt ring'thatNerissa 
gave me, with words upon it like the poetry on a cutler’s knife : 
Love me, and leave me not." 

“ What does the poetry or the value of the ring signify? ’’ said 
Nerissa. “ You swore to me, when I gave it to you, that you 
would keep it till the hour of death ; and now you say you gave it 
to the lawyer’s clerk. I know you gave it to a woman.’’ “By 
this hand,’’ replied Gratiano, “I gave it to a youth, a kind of boy, 
a little scrubbed boy no higher than yourself : he was clerk to the 
young counsellor, that bv his wise pleading saved Antonio’s life : 
this prating boy begged it for a fee, and I could not for my life 
deny him.’’ Portia said, “ You were to blame, Gratiano, to part 
with vour wife’s first gift. I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and 
I am sure he would not part with it for all the world.’’ Gratiano 
in excuse for his fault now said, “ My lord Bassanio gave his ring 
away to the counsellor, and then the boy, his clerk, that took some 
pains in writing, he beggexl my ring.” 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and reproached 
Bassanio for giving away her ring ; and she said, Nerissa had 
taught her what to believe, and that she knew some women had 
the ring. Bassanio was very unhappy to have so offended his 
dear lady, and he said with great earnestness, “ No, by my honour 
no woman had it, but a civil doctor who refused three thousand 
•ducats of me, and begged the ring, which* when I denied 
him, he went displeased away. What could I do, sweet Portia ?- 
I was so beset with shame for my seeming ingratitude, that I was 
forced to send the ring after him. Pardon me, good lady ; had 
you been there, I think you would have begged the ring of me to 
give the worthy doctor.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Antonio, “ I am the unhappy cause of these 
quarrels.” 

Portia bjd Antonio not to grieve at that, for that he was 
welcome notwithstanding; and then Antonio said, “I once did 
lend my body for Bassanio’s sake ; and but for him to whom your 
husband gave tlie ring, I should have now been dead. I dare be 
bound again, my soul upon the forfeit, your lord will never more 
break his faith with you.” “ Then you shall be his surety,” said 
Portia ; “ give him this ring, and bid him keep it better than the 
-other.” 
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When Bassanio looked at this ring, lie was strangely surprised 
to find it the same he gave away ; and then Portia told him, how 
she was the young counsellor, and Nerissa was her clerk ; and 
Bassanio found, to his unspeakable wonder and delight, that 4t 
was by the noble courage and wisdom of his wife that Antonio’s 
life was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him letters 
which by some chance had fallen into her hands, which contained 
an account pf Antonio’s ships, that were supposed lost, being 
safely arrived in the harbour. So these tragical beginnings of 
this rich merchant’s story were all forgotten in the unexpected 
good ’ fortune which ensued ; and there was leisure to laugh at 
the comical adventure of the rings, and the husbands that did 
not know their own wives : Grantiano merrily swearing, in a sort 
of rhyming'speech, that 

v\lule he Iiverf. ht*’d fear no other thing. 

.-(i sort-, as ! eeinug s.ife SeiiBSa’s ring. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.^ 

The states of Syracuse and Ephesus being at variance , there 
was a cruel law made at Ephesus, ordaining that i^ any merchant 
of Syracuse was seen in the city' of Ephesus, he was to be put to 
death, unless he could pay a thousand njarks for the ransom of ' 
his life. 

JEgeon, an old merchant of Syracuse, was discovered in the 
streets of Ephesus, and brought before the duke, either to pay 
this heavy fine, or to receive sentence of death. 

BSgeon had no money to pay the fine, and the duke, before he 
pronounced the sentence of death upon him, desired him to relate 
the history ol liis life, and to tell for what cause he had ventured 
to come to the city of Ephesus which it was death for any 
Syracusan merchant to enter, 

iEgeon said, that he did not fear to die, for sorrow had made 
him weary of his life, but that a heavier task could not have been 
imposed upon him than to relate the events of his unfortunate 
life. He then began his own history, in the following words : 

“ I was born at Syracuse, and brought up to the profession of 
a merchant. I married a lady with whom I lived very happily, but 
being obliged to go to Epidamnium, I was detained there by my 
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business six months, and then, finding I should be obliged to 
stay some time longer, T sent for my wife, who, as soon as she 
arrived, was brought to bed of two sons, and what was very 
strange, they were both so exactly alike, tliat it was impossible to 
distinguish the one from the other. .“Vt tlie same time that my 
wife was brought to bed of these twin boys, a poor woman in 
the inn where my wife lodged was brought to bed of two sons, 
and these twins were as much like each other as my two sons were. 
The parents of these children being exceeding poor, I bought 
the two boys, and brought them up to attend upon my sons. 

“ My sons were very fine children, and my wife was not a little 
proud of two such boys : and she daily wishing to return home, 
I unwillingly agreed, and in an evil hour we got on shipboard ; 
for we had not sailed above a league from F.pidamnium before a 
dreadful storm arose, which continued with such vjolence, that 
the sailors seeing no chance of saving the ship, crowded into the 
boat to save their own lives, leaving ns alone in the ship, which 
we every moment expected would be destroyed by the fury of the 
storm. 

“ The incessant weeping of iny wife, and the piteous com- 
plaints of the pretty babes, who not knowing what to fear, wept 
for fashion, because they saw their mother weep, filled me witli 
terror for them, though I did not for mj’self fe.ar death ; and all my 
, thoughts were bent to contrivejneans for their safety ; I tied my 
youngest son to tlie end of a small spare mast, such as seafaring 
men pi'ovide against storms ; at the other cud I bound the youngest 
of the twin slaves, and at the same time I directed my wife how to 
fasten the other children in like manner to .another mast She 
thus having the care of the two eldest children, and I of the two 
younger, we bound ourselves ssparately to these masts with the 
children ; and but for this contrivance we had all been lost, for the 
ship split on a mighty rock and was dashed in pieces, and we 
clinging to these slender masts were supported above the water, 
where I, having the care'oi two children, was unable to assist m.v 
wife, who with the other childi-en was soon separated from me but 
while they were yet in my sight, they were taken up by a boat of 
fishermen, from Corinth (as I supposed) and seeing them in safety, 
I had no care but to stru gg le with the wild sea*waves, to preserve 
my dear son and the youngest slave. At length we in our turn 
were taken up by a ship, and the sailors, knowing me, gave us 
kind welcome and assistance, and landed us in safety at Syracuse; 
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Jiut frninlhat pr.d lion r I have never knnwn what hecnnic of my 
wife and eldest child. 

‘'My youngest son. ami now niy only care, when ho was 
<'i,ght-.'ea ye.ns (/f age. began to b*' inquisitive after hi.s mother 
and his l>rother. and often iin]>or(uhed' iu6 that he might take 
his attendant, the young slave, who had silso lost his brother, 
tind go in search of them ; at length T unwillingly gave consent, 
for though I anxiously desired to hear tiiliugs of iny wife and 
eldest sou. yet in sending iny younger one to find them, f ha'/ardcd 
the loss Ilf him tilso It is now seven ycais since my'soiPl^t 
me: five years have I passed in travelling (hroiigit the world in 
search of him : I have boon in farthest (Jrceee, and through the 
bounds of Asia, and coasting homewanls. 1 landed hero in I'jphosus, 
being unwilling to leave an\' place unsnngbt that, luirbonrs 
men ; Imt this day must end the story of my life, and.Jiappy 
should .l.thlul c tny sglf in my death ,- i/ ,1 were .^issiired .my wife 
atidl sniH wer^Jivin^' ^ ‘~‘- 

L/lliire flic hapless .Egeon ended the acconnt of histnisfortiine.s ; 
and the duke, pitying this unfortunate father, who had brought 
upon hiin.self this gre.it peril by bis love for his lost son. said, if 
it were, not ngtiiiist the lnw.s, wliieh his o.itli and dignify did not 
permit him to tdtor, be would freely pardon him ; yet instead of 
diKiming hitn to instant death, as the strict letter of the law 
required, he would give him that day. to try if ho could bog or 
borrow the money to pay the fine. 

Tliisd.'iy of grace did seem no great favour to .Egcon, for not 
knowing atiy man in Ephesns. there seemed to him but little 
f chance lliat. any stranger would lend or give him a thousand 
marks to pay tlio line : and helplc.ss and hopeless of any relief, hc^ 
retired from the prO'.ciice of the dukn in the cnstoily of a jailor..:^-''-' 

-Egeon .siippo.sed he knew no person in Ephesus; hut at the 
very time he was in danger of losing his life through the careful 
search he was making after liis youngest son, that son and his 
eldest son also were both in the city of Epliesu.s. 

J*igcon*s sons heside.s being e.vactly alike in face and person, 
were both named alike, being both called Antipliolu.s^ and the two 
twin slaves were also both named Dromio. .Egcon’s youngest 
son iVnlipholiis of Syraeiiso he whom the old man liad come to 
Ephe.stis to seek, happened to arrive at Ephesus with his slave 
Dromio, that very same day that iEgoon did ; and he being also a 

T -G 
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merchant of Syracuse, he would have been in the same danger 
that his father was, but b\’ good fortune he met a friend who 
told him the peril an old merchant of Syracuse was in, and 
advised him to pass for a merchant of Epidamnium; this 
Antipholus agreed to do, and he was sorry to hear one of his own 
countrymen was in this danger, but he little tliought this old 
merchant was his own father. 

The oldest sou of JBgeon (who must be called .Antipholus of 
Ephesus, to distinguish him from his brother Antipholus of 
Syracuse) liad lived at Ephesus twenty years, and being a rich 
man, was well able to have paid the money for the ransom of his 
father’s life, but Antipholus knew nothing of his father, being so 
young when he was taken cut of the sea with his mother by the 
fishermen, that hfe only remembered he had been so preserved, 
but he had no recollection of either his father or his mother ; the 
fishermen, who took up this Atipholus and his mother and the 
young slave Dromio, having carried the two children away fiom 
her (to the great grief of that unhappy lady , intending to sell 
them. . 

Antipholus and Dromio were sold by them to duke Menaphon, 
a famous warrior, wdio was uncle to the duke of Ephesus, and he 
carried the boys to Ephesus, when he went to visit the duke his 
nephew. 

The duke of Ephesus taking fi fancy to young Atipholus, 
w’hen he grew up, made him an ofliccr in his ai-my, in which he 
distinguished himself by his great bravery in the wars, where he 
saved the life of his patron the duke, who rewarded his merit 
by marrying him to Adriana, a rich lady of Ephesus ; with wdioin 
he was living (his slave Diomio still attending him) at the time 
his father came there 

Antipholus of Syracuse, when he parted with his friend, who 
advised him to say he came from Epidamnium, gave his slave 
Dromio .some money to carry to the inn where he intended to dine, 
and in the meantime he said he would walk about and view the 
city, and observe the manners of the people. 

Dromio was a pleasant fellow, and when Antipholus was dull 
and melancholy he used to divert himself with the odd humours 
and merry jests of his slave, so that the freedoms of speech he 
allowed in Dromio were greater than is usual between masters 
and their servants. 
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When Antipholus of Syracuse had sent Dromio away, he stood 
awhile thinking over his solitary wanderings in search of his 
mother and his brother, of whom in no place where he landed could 
he hear the least tidings ; and he said sorrowfully to himself, “ I 
am like a drop of water in the ocean, which seeking to find its 
fellow drop, loses itself in the wide sea. So I unhappily, to find 
a mother and a brother, do lose myself.” 

While he was thus meditating on his weary travels, which had 
hitherto been so useless, Dromio (as he thought) returned. 
Antipholus, wondering that he came back so soon, asked him where 
he hsid left the money. Now it was not his own Dromio, but the 
twin-brother that lived with Antipholus of Ephesus, that bespoke 
to. '^'The two Dromios and the two Antipholuses were still as 
much like as dilgeon had said they were in their infancy ; there- 
fore no wonder Antipholus thought it was his own slave returned 
and asked him why he came back so soon. Dromio replied, “ My 
mistre.ss sent me to bid you come to dinner. The capon burns, 
and the pig falls from the spit, and the meat will be all cold if 
you do not come home.” ” These jests are out of season,” said 
Antipholus : ” where did you leave the money ? ” Dromio still 
answering, that his unstress bad sent him to fetch Antipholus to 
;linner : “What mistress?” said Antipholus. “Why your 
worship’s wife, sir,” replied Dromio. Antipholus having no wife, 
lie was very angry with Dromio, and said, “ Because I familiarly 
sometimes chat with yon, you presume to jest with me in this free 
manner. I am not in a sportive humour now • where is the money ? 
we being strangers here, bow daie ytm trust so great a charge 
from your own custody?” Dromio hearing his master, as he 
thought him. talk of their being strangers, supposing Antipholus 
was jesting, replied merrily, “ I pray yon, sir, jest as you sit at 
dinner : I had no charge but to fetch you home, to dine with my 
mistress and her sister.” Now Antipholus lost all patience, and 
beat Dromio, who ran home, and told his mistress that his master 
had refused to come to dinner, and said that he had no wife. 

Adriana, the wife of Antipholus, of Ephesus, was very angry, 
when she heard that her husband said be had no wife ; for she was 
of a jealous temper, and she said her husband meant that he 
loved another lady better than herself ; and she began to fret, and 
say unkind words of jealousy and reproach of her husband ; and 
her sister Luciana, who lived with her, tried in vain to persuade 
her out of her groundless suspicions. 
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Antipliolus of SjTacuse went to the inn, and found Dromio 
with the money in safety there, and seeing his own Dromio. he 
was going again to chide him for his free jests, when Adriana 
came up to him, and not doubting bntit was her husband she saw, 
she l)egan to reproach iiim for looking strange upon her (as well 
he might, never having seen this angry lady before; and then 
she told liim how well he loved her before they were married, 
and that now be loved some other ladv instead of her “ How 
comes it now, my husband,” said she. “ oh how comes it that 
I have lost your love Plead yon to me, fair dame?” said 
the astonished Antipholus It was in vain he told her he was not 
her husband, and that he had been in Ephesus but two hours ; she 
insisted on his going home with her, and Antipholus, at last, being 
unable to get awaj', went with her to his brother’s house, .and 
dined with Adriana and her sister, the one calling him husband, 
and the other, brother, he, .all amazed, thinking he must have been 
raamed to her in his sleep, or that he was sleeping now. And, 
Dromio, wiio followed them, was no less surprised, for the cook- 
maid, who was his brother's wife, also claimed him for her 
husband. 

While .Antipholus of Symcuse was dining with his brother’s 
wife, his brother, the real husband, returned home to dinner with 
his slave Dromio ; but tlie servants would not open the door, 
because their mistress had ordered them not to admit any company; 
and when they repeatedly knocked, and said they w'ere Antipholus 
and Dromio, the maids laughed at them, and said that Antipholus 
w'as at dinner with their mistress, aud Dromio was in the kitchen : 
and though they almost knocked the door down, they could not 
gain admittance, and at last Antipholus went away very angry, 
and strangely surprised at hearing a gentleman was dining with 
his wife. , 

When Antipholus of Syracuse had finished his dinner, he 
was so perplexed at the lady’s still persisting in calling him 
husband, and at he.iring that Dromio had also been claimed by 
the cook-maid, that he left the house, as soon as he could find any 
pretence to get away ; for though be was very much pleased with 
Luciana, the sister, yet the jealous-tempered Adriana he disliked 
very much, nor was Dromio at all better satisfied with his fair 
wife in the kitchen ; therefore both master and man were glad to 
get away from their new wives as fast as they could. 
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The moment. Antipholus of Syracnsc hfid left the house, he 
was met by a goldssmith, who mistaking him, as Adriana had 
done, for Antipliolus of Ephesiis, gave him a gold chain, calling 
him by his name ; and when Antipholus would have refused the 
chain, saying it did not belong to him, the goldsmith replied he 
made it by his own orders ; and. went away, leaving the chain in 
the hand of Antipholus, who ordered his man Dromio to get his 
thing.s on board a ship, not choosing to stay in a place any longer, 
whei’e he met with such stiauge adventures that ho surely thought 
himself bewitched. 

The goldsmith who had given the chain to the wrong 
Antipholus, was arre.sted immediately after for a sum of money he 
owed ; and Antipholus, the married brother, to whom the goldsmith 
thought he had given the chain, happened to come to the place 
where the ollicer was arresting the goldsmith, who, when he saw 
Antipholus, a.skcd him to pay for the gold chain he had just 
delivered to him, tlic price amounting to nearly the same sum as 
that for which he had been arrested. Antipholus denying the 
having received the chain, and the goldsmith persisting to declare 
that he had but a few minutes before given it to him they disput- 
ed the matter a long time, both thinking they were right, for 
Antipholus knew the goldsmith never gave him the chain, and, 
so like were the two brothers, the goldsmith was as certain he 
had delivered the chain into his hands, till at last the officer took 
the goldsmith away to prison for the debt he owed, and at the 
same time the goldsmith made the officer arrest Antipholus for 
the price of the chain ; so that at the conclusion of their dispute, 
A ntiphobis and the merchant tvere both taken away to prison 
together. 

As Antipholus was going to prison, he met Dromio of 
S 3 ’racuse, hi, s brother’s slave, and mistaking him for his own, he 
ordered him to go to Adriana, his wife, and tell her to send the 
money for which he was arrested. Dromio wondering that his 
master should send him back to the strange house where he dined, 
and from which he had just before been in such haste to depart, 
did not dare to reply, though be came to tell his master the ship 
w'as ready to sail ; for he saw Antipholus was in no humour to be 
jested with, Tlierefore lie went away, grumbling within himself 
that he must return to Adriana’s house, ‘‘ Where ” said he, 
'■ Dowsabel claims me for a husband : but I must go, for servants 
must obey their master’s commands.” 
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Adriana gave him the money, and as Dromio was retnrning, 
he met Antipholus of Syracuse, who was still in ama/.c af the 
surprising adventures lie met with ; for his brother being well 
known in Ephesus, there was hardly a man he met in the streets 
but saluted him ns an old acquaintance : some offered him money 
which they said was owing to him, some invited him to come and 
see them, and some gave him thanks for kindnessess thej’ said^ lie 
liad done them, all mistaking him for his brotlier. A tailor 
showed him some silks he had bought for him, and insisted upon 
taking measure of him for some clothes. 

Antipholus began to think ho wasnniong a nation of sorcerers 
and witches, and Droinio did not at all relievo his master from 
Ills bewildered thoughts, by asking him how ho got free /roni the 
officer who was carrying him to prison, and giving hiin^ the 
purse ol gold which Adriana had sent to pay tlie ileht with. This 
talk of Dromio’s of the arrest and of a prison, anil the money 
he had brought from Adriana, perfectly confounded Antipholus, 
and ho said, "This fellow Droniio iscertainlv distracted, and wo 
wander here in illusions and quite terrified at his own con- 
fused tlioughts he cried out, " Some bh-ssed power deliver ns from 
this strange place ! ” 

And now another sttanger came up to him. and she was a 
l.idy, and she loo called him Antipholus, and told him lie had 
dined with her that day, and asked him for a gold chain which 
she said he had pioniiscd to give her Antipholus now lost all 
patience, and calling her a sorceress, he denicrl that he had ever 
promised her a chain, or dined with her. or had ever seen her 
face before that moment. The lady persisted in affirming he had 
dined with her, and had promised her u chain, which Antipholus 
still denying, she farther said, that she had given him a valuable 
ring, and if he would not give her the gold chain, she insisted 
upon having her own ring again On this Antipholus became 
quite frantic, and again calling her sorceress and witch, and 
denying all knowledge of her and her ring, ran away from her. 
leaving her astonished at his words and his wild looks, for 
nothing to her apiieared more certain than that he had dined 
with her, and that she had given him a ring in consequence of 
his promising to make her a present of a gold cliain. But this 
ladv had fallen into the same mistake the others had done, for she 
had taken him for his brother: the married Antipholus had done 
all the things she taxed this Antipholus with. 
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Wli-Mi tin* inixmoil Antjphulus was (IrnitHl futnuin* into bis 
t»\vu bon'«i' iiiio-:!' within suppixinp him to h(‘ nlrnaily tltori*) lu‘ 
haii ;:om' away v*'ry ani:ry. Wliovin" it to ho nno of his wife’s 
jealous freaks to whieh she was wry .subject, anil romomhcring 
that she had often fals«»ly acrM».sed hint of visiting other ladie.s, 
he, to fp? revenged tui her for shutting him out of his own house, 
determiucil t<» go ami cliue with this huly, .mil she receiving him 
with go'at civilitv, ami hk wife having s<) highly ofTeudecl him, 
AutipholtH promised to giv<‘ her a goM eham, which he had 
int>*ntled as a present for his wife; it was the same chain which 
the goMstnith hy tmstake had given to his brother. The lady 
liked so well the thoughts of haxdng a fme gald chain, that she 
gav-* the m.iirie I Aniiidiolns a img. whieh when, a^ she supposed 
(taking his iirolher for him!, he denied, and s.aiil he did not 
kuo-.v her. ami left her in .such a wild pcssiou, she began to think 
he w;is eertamly out of his s-. u*es; and presently she re.-mlvcd to 
go and tell Adriana that hi‘r husb-md e.-as mad. And while she 
v.,1-. telling it to Adriana, he e;une. attended hy the jailor fwho 
allowed him to come home to gel the money to pay the debt!, for 
the pnr'e of money which Adriana had sent l\v iJroinio. and ho 
had dtdiveiv'l to the ollmr AntipiioUts^ * 

Adriana h'dicwil the story tlie lady told her of her hnshand’s 
maiine-s must he true, wlnm he repriuclied her for shutting 
him out of III- own hnu“i: ; and ivinemhering how he had pro- 
te-icd all dinner-time that he was not her hushand, and had 
never been in Kpiie-us till that day, she had no doubt that lie 
was- mad; -he therefore paid the jailor the money, ami having 
discharged him, plie ordered her servants to bind her hushand 
with ropo'. and had him conveyed into a dark nvun, and sent fur 
a doctor tocoine and cure him of Ids madne.ss ; .\ntiphoIusaII the 
while holly exclaiming against this false acc.ns.'ition. which the 
e.xact likeness he bore to Ids bri/tlier bad brought upon him. 
Hut id.s rage only the more confirmed them in the belief that ho 
was mad '- and fh’omio jicrsisting in the same story, they hound 
him also, and tool; him away along with his master, 

Soon after .Adriana had put her hushaml into eonfinoincnt. 
aserviint came to tell her that Antipholus and Dromio must have 
hrukou loo-e from their keeper-s, for that they wore both walking 
at lihorty in the next street. On hearing this, Adriana ran out 
to fetch him home, taking some, people with her to secure her 
hushand again ; and her si.stcr went along with her. \Yhen 
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they came to the gates of a convent in their neighbourhood, there 
they saw Antiphohis and Dramio, as they thought, being again 
deceived by the likeness of the twin brothers. 

Autipholus of Syracuse was still beset with the perplexities 
this likeness had brought upon Inm, The chain which the 
goldsmith bad given him was about his neck, and the goldsinitii 
was reproaching him for denying that he liad it, and refusing to 
pay for it, and Antiphohis was protesting tliat the goldsmith 
freely gave him the chain in the morning, and that from (hat 
hour he had never seen tlie goldsmith again. 

And now Adriana came up to him. and claimed him as her 
lunatic husband, wlio had e.scapcd from his lcee.pers'. and the 
men she brought will) her were going to lay violent hands on 
Antiphohis and Droinio: but they ran info the convent, and 
Antipholus liegged the abbess to give him shelter in her house. 

\nd now came out (ho lady abbess liersclf to intpiiro into the 
cause of this disturhauce. She was a grave and veneraltle lady, 
and wise to judge of what she saw, and she nonld not too hastily 
give up the men wiio had sougiit protection in her house ; so she 
strictly questioned the wi/o about the story she told of lier 
husband’s madness, and she said, “ What is the c;\nsc of this 
sudden distemper of j'our husband’s ? lla.s lie lost liis wealth at 
sea? Or is it the death of some dear friend that has disturbed Iiis 
mind ? ” Adriana replied, that no such tilings as the.se had been 
the cause. “ Perhaps," said the abbess. " lie lias fixed bis alTections 
on some other lady than you his wife ; and that has driven 
him into this state.” Adrianu said she had long thought the 
love of some other lady was the cause of his frequent absences 
from home. Now it was not his love for another, but the teasing 
jealousj' of his wife’s temper, that often obliged Antipholus to 
leave liis home ; and itlie abbess suspecting tliis from the vehe- 
mence of Adriana’s manner) to learn the truth, she said, "You 
should have repiehendcd him for this.” " Why so I did,’’ replied 
Adriana. “ Ay,” said the abbess, “ but perjinps not enough." 
Adriana, willing topoiivincc the abbess that she bad said enough 
to Antipholus on this subject, replied, “It was the constant 
subject of our conversation r in bed I would not let him sleep for 
speaking of it. At table I would not let liim eat for speaking of 
it. When I was alone with him I talked of nothing else ; and in 
company I gave him frequent bints of it. Still all my talk was 
how vile and bad it was in liim to love any lady better than me.” 
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Tlie lady abbess, having drawn this full confession from the 
jealous Adriana, now said, ** And therefore conies it that your 
husband is mad. The venomous clamour of a jealous woman is a 
more doailly poison than a mad dog’s tooth. It seems his sleep 
was hindered by your railing : no wonder that his head is light : 
and his meat was sauced witli your upbraidings ; unquiet meals 
make ill digestions, and that has thrown him into this fever. 
You say his sports were disturbed by your brawls ; being 
debarred from the enjoyment of society and recreation, what could 
ensue but dull melancholy and comfortless despair? The 
consequence is, then, that your jealous fits have made your 
I'lUsliand mad.” 

Luciana would have exeused her sister, saying, she always 
reprehended her husband mildly ; and she said to her sister, 
“ \Vhy do you hear these rebukes without answering them?” 
But the abbess had made her so plainly perceive her fault, that 
she could only answer, “She has betrayed mo to my own 
reproof.” 

.\driana, though ashanieil of her own conduct, still insisted 
on having her husband delivered up to her; but the abbess 
would suffer no person to enter her hotise, nor would she deliver 
up this unhappy man to the care of the jealous wife, determining 
herself to use gentle means for his recovery ; and she retired into 
her house again, and ordered her gates to be shut agiiinst them. 

During the course of this eventful day, in which so many 
errors had happened from the likeness the twin brothers bore to 
each other, old J^gcon'a day of grace was passing away, it being 
now near sunset : and at sunset he was doomed to die if he could 
not pay the money. 

The place of his execution was near this convent, and here he 
arrived just as the abbess retired into the convent ; the duke 
attending in person, that if any offered to pay the money, he might 
be present to pardon him. 

Adriana stopped this melancboly procession, and cried out to 
the duke for justice, telling him that the abbess had refii.sed to 
dMiver up her lunatic husband to her care. While she was 
speaking, her real husband and his servant Dromio, who had 
got loose, came before the duke to demand justice, complaining 
that his wife had confined him on a false charge of lunacy ; and 
telling in what manner he had broken bis bands, and eluded the 
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vigilatjce of his keepers, \drlana was strangely .surprised to see 
her husband, when she thought he had been within the convent. 

/Egcon, seeing his son, concluded this was the son who liad 
left liim to go in search of his mother and liis biother ; and ho 
felt sure that this dearson would readily pay tlm money demanded 
Jor his ransom, lie ’therefore spoke to Antipholus in words 
of fatherly affeotion, with joyful hope that ho should now be 
released. But to the utter astonishment of .dUgeon, Ins son denied 
all knowledge of him, as well ho might, for this Antipholus had 
never seen his father since they wore sepnratc<l in the storm in 
bis infancy : but while the poor old 31 geon was in vain endea- 
vouring to make his son acknowledge him, thinking snrely that 
either liis griefs and the anxieties ho ha«l sufferd had so strangely 
altered him that his son did not know him, or else that he was 
ashamed to acknowlerlge his father in his misery ; in the midst of 
this perplexity, the lady abbe-ss and the other Antipholus and 
Dromio came out, and the wondering Adriana saw two husbands 
and two Droniios standing before her. 

And now these riddling errors, which had so perplexed them 
all, were clearly made out. When the duke saw the two Antipholuscs 
and the two Dromios both so c.xactly alike, he at once conjectured 
aright of the.se seeming mysteries, for he rememboiod the story 
.ISgpon had told him in the morning; and he s.aid, the.so men 
must be the two sons of /TCgeon and their twin slaves. 

But now an unlooked-for joy indeed completed the history of 
.d'jgeon ; and the tale he had in the morning told in sorrow, and 
under sentence of death, before the setting sun went down, was 
brought to a happy conclusion, for the venerable lady abbess 
made herself known to be the long-lost wife of iEgeon, ami the 
fond mother of the two Antipholuses. 

^ When the fisheruum took the eldest Antipholus and Dromio 
away from her, she entered a nunnery, and by her wise and virtu- 
ous conduct she was at length made lady abbess of this convent, 
and in discharging the^ rights of hospitalitj' to an unhappy 
stranger she had unknowingl}' protected her own son. 

•Toyful congratulations and alTectinnate greetings hetwoo*ii 
tliese long-separated parents and their children, made them for 
awhile mrget that iTtgeon was yet under sentence of death : hnt 
wdien they were become a little calm, Antiplinlns of Ephesus 
offered the duke the ransom money for bis father’s life ; but the duke 
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freely pardoned il'igeon, and would not take the money. And the 
duke went with the abbo.s5 anti her newly-lound husband and 
childroji into the convent, to hear this happy family discourse at 
leisure of the ble-s-sed ending of their adverse fortunes. And tlie 
two Dromios’ humble joy must not be forgotten . they hud their 
congratulations and greetings too, and e.ich Dromio pleasantly 
complimented his brother on his good looks, being well pleased 
to see his own person (as in a glass) show so handsome in his 
brother. 

Adriana had so well profited by the good counsel of her 
mother-in-law, tliat she never after cherished unjust suspicions, 
or was jealous of her husband. 

Antipholous of Svracuse married the fair Luciana, the sister of 
his brother’s wife : and the good old .ICgeon, with his wife and 
sons, lived at Ephesus many year.-?. JJor did the unravelling of 
tliese perplexities so entirely remove every ground of mistake for 
the future, but that sometimes, to remind them of adventures 
p.ast comical blunders would happen, and the one Antipholus, 
and the one Dromio bo mistaken for the other, making altogether 
a pleasant and diverting Comedy of Errors. 


IIAMI.ET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 

GnmiirniJ. queen of Denmark, becoming a widow by the sudden 
death of king IJnmlet. in less than two months after his death 
married his brother Claudius, which was noted by all people at 
the time for a strange act of indiscretion, or unfeelingness, or 
worse for this Claudius did noways resemble her late husband 
in the qualities of his person or his mind, but was as contempt- 
ible in ontw.ard appearance, as he was base and unworthy in 
disjjosition ; and suspicions did not fail to arise in the minds of 
some, that he had privately made away with his brother, the late 
king, with the view of marrying his widow, and ascending the 
throne of Denmark, to the exclusion of young Hamlet, the son of 
the buried king, and lawful successor to the throne. 

But upon no one did this unadvised action of the queen make 
such impression as upon this young prince who loved and 
venerated the memory of his dead father almost to idolatry, and 
being of a nice sense of honour, and a most exquisite practiser of 
propriety himself, did sorely take to heart this unworthy conduct of 
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his mother Gortrtide : insomuch that, between grief for his father’s 
death and shame lor ids motlier’s marriage, this young prince 
was overclouded with a deep melancholy, and lost all his mirth 
and all his good looks ; and his custojnary pleasure in hooks 
forsook him, his princely exercises and sports, pi'oper to his youth, 
were no longer acceptable ; he grew weary of the world, which 
seemed to him an unweeded garden, where all the wholesome 
flowers were choked up, and nothing but weeds could thrive 
Not that the }iro<!pcct of exclusion from the throne, his lawful 
inheritance, weighed so much upon his spirits, though that to a 
young and high-minded prince W!\s a bitter wound and a sore 
indignity ; but what so galled him, and took away all his cheerful 
spirits, was, that his mother had shown herself so forgetful to 
his father's memory : and such a father ! who had been to her so 
loving and gentle a husband ! and then she always appeared as 
loving and obedient a wife to him. and would hang upon him as 
if her affection grew to him : and now within two months, or, as 
it seemed to young Hamlet, leas than two months, she had married 
again, married hts uncle, her dead husband’s brother, in itself a 
highly improper and unlauful marriage, from the nearness of 
relationship, but made much more so by the indecent haste 
with which it was concluded, and the unkingly character of the 
man whom she had chosen to bo the partner of her throne and 
bed. 'I'his it was, which, more than the loss of ten kingdoms, 
dashed the spirits, and brought a cloud over the mind of this 
honourable young prince. 

Tn vain was all that his mother Gertrude or the king could do 
or contrive to divert him ; ho still appeared in court in a suit of 
deep black, as mourning for the king his father’s deatli, which 
mode of dress he had never laiil aside, not even in compliment to 
his mother upon the day she was married, nor could he be brought 
to join in any ol ilio festivities or rejoicings of that (as appeared 
to him) disgraceful dav, 

^Mmt mostly troubled him was an uncertainty about the man- 
ner of his fathcr'.s deatli. It was given nut by Claudius, that a 
serp^t had stung him : but young Tlamlct had shrewd suspicions 
that Claudius hi msolf was the .serpent ; in plain English, that he 
had murdered liim for his crown, and that the serpent who stung 
Ins father did now sit on his throne. 

,, . {‘V’ right in tliis conjecture, and what ho ought to 

think of his mother, how far she was privy to this murder, and 
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whether bv her consent or knowledge, or without, it came to 
pass, — were the doubts which continually harassed and distracted 
him. 

A. rumour had reached the ear of young Hamlet, that an. 
apparition exactly resembling the dead king his father, had been 
seen by the soldiers upon watch, on the platform before the 
palace at midnight, for two or three nights successively. The 
figure came constantly clad in the same suit of armour, from head 
to loot, which the dead king was known to have worn : and they 
who saw it (Hamlet’s bosom-friend Hor.itio was one; agreed in 
their testimony as to the manner and time of its appearance ; that 
it came just as the clock struck twelve; that it looked pale, with 
a face more of sorrow than of anger ; that its beard was grisly, 
and the colour a sable silvei'ed, as they had seen it in his lifetime 
that it made no answer when they spoke to it, yet once they 
thought It lifted up its head, and addressed itself to motion as if 
it were about to speak ; but in that moment the morning cock 
crew, and it shrunk in haste away, and vanished out ot their 
sight. 

The young prince, strangely amassed at their relation, which was 
too consistent and agreeing with itself to disbelieve, concluded 
that It was his father’s ghost which they had seen, and determined 
to take his watch with the soldiers that night, that he might 
have a chance of seeing it, for he reasoned with himself, that such 
an appearance did not come for nothing, but that the ghost had 
something to impart, and though it had been silent hitherto, yet 
it would speak to him. And ho waited with impatience lor the 
coming of night. 

When night came he look his stand with Horatio and Marcellus, 
one of the guard, upon the platform, where this apparition 
was accustomed to walk : and it being a cold night, and the air- 
unusually raw and nipping, Hamlet and Horatio and their compa- 
nion fell into some talk about the coldness of the night, which 
was suddenly broken off by Horatio announcing that the ghost 
was coming. 

At the sight of his father’s spirit, Hamlet was struck with a 
sudden surprise and fear. He at first called upon the angels and 
heavenly ministers to defend them, for’ he knew not whether it were 
a good spirit or bad : whether it came lor good or for evil : but he- 
gradually assumed more courage : and his father (as it seemed tO' 
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him) looked upon him so piteously, and as it were desiring; to have 
conversation with him, and did in all rospoets appear so lik<^ 
himself as he was when ho lived, that llamlut could not help 
addressing him ; hecalled him by his name Hamlet, King, Father ! 
and conjured him that ho would tell the reason why he had left his 
grave, were they had seen him quietly bestowed, to come again 
and visit the earth and the moonlight: and besought him tliat he 
would let them know if there was anything whicli they could do 
to give peace to his spirit. And the. ghost beckoned to Hamlet, 
that he should go with him to some more removed place, where 
they might he alone: and Horatio and .Marcellas would have 
dissnadeil the young prince from following it, lor they feared 
lest it should b“ some evil spirit, who would tempt him to the 
neighbouring sea, or to the top of .some dreadful ctirf, and there 
put on some hoirible shape which might deprive the prince of his 
reason Out their counsels and enfreatie.s couhl not alter Hamlet's 
determination, who cared too little about life to fear the losing of 
it: and as to his soul, lie said, what could the spirit do to that, 
being n thing immoitnl as itself? And ho felt as hardy as a lion; 
and but sting from them, who did all they could to hold him, he 
followed whithersoever the spirit led him. 

And when thev were alone together, the spirit broke silence, 
and told him tliat he was the ghost ol Hamlet, his father, who 
had been cruelly murdered, anil he told the manner of it; (hat 
it was done by his own brother Claudius, Ilamlcl’s uncle, as 
Hamlet had already but too much hiispectcd for the hope of 
succeeding to lushed and crown. That a-? he was sleeping in 
his garden, his custom always in the afternoon, this trensouous 
brother stole upon him in his sleep and ]ioured the juice of 
poisonous henbane into his ears, which has such an antipathy to 
the life of man, that swift as quicksilver it courses througli all the 
veins of the body, baking up the blood, and spreading a crust-like 
leprosy all over the skin ; thus sleeping, by a biother’s hand he was 
■cut off at once, from his crown, his queen, and his life: and he 
adjured Hamlet if he did ever lu.s dear father love, that he would 
revenge his foul murder. x\nd the ghost lamented to his son, 
that his mother should so fall off from virtue, as to prove false 
to the wedded love of her first husband, and to marry his 
murderer : but he cautioned Hamlet, however he proceeded in 
his revenge against his wicked uncle, by no means to act any 
violence against the person of his mother, but to leave her to 
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Heaven, and to the stings and thorns of conscience. And Hamlet 
promised to observe the ghost's direction in all things, and the 
ghost vanished. 

And when Hamlet was left alone, he took up a solemn resolu- 
tion, that all he had in his meniorj*, all that he had ever learned 
by books or observation, should be instantly forgotten by him, 
and nothing live in his brain but the nieinory of what the ghost 
had told him, and enjoined him to do. And Hamlet related the 
particulars of the eonverisation which had passed to none but his 
dear friend Hor.itio ; and he enjoined both to him and Marcellus 
the strictest secrecy as to what they had seen that night. 

The terror which the sight of the ghost had left upon the 
senses of Hamlet, he being weak and dispirited before, almost 
unhinged his mind, and drove him beside his reason. And he, 
fearing that it would conlin lie to have this effect, which might 
subject him to observation, and set his undo upon his guard, if 
he .cHspected that he was meditating anything against him, or 
that Hamlet really know more of his father’s death than he pro- 
fessed. took up a strange resolution, from that time to counterfeit 
as if he were really and truly mad ; thinking that he would be 
less an object of suspicion when his uncle should believe him 
incapable of any serious project, and that his real perturbation 
of mind would bo best covered and pass concealed under a 
disguise of iiretended lunacy. 

From this time Hamlet affected a certain wildness and strange- 
ness in his apparel, his speech, and behaviour, and did so 
e.vcellently counterfeit the madman, that the king and cpieen 
were both deceived, and not thinking his grief for his father’s 
death a sufficient cause to produce such a distemper, for they 
knew not of the appearance of the ghost, they concluded that 
his maladj' was love, and they thought they had found out the 
object. 

Before Hamlet fell into the melancholv way which has been 
related, he had dearly loved a fair maid called Ophelia, the 
daughter of Polonius, the king’s chief councillor in affairs of 
state. He had sent her letters and rings, and made many tenders 
of his affection t(» her, and importuned her with love in honourable 
fashion ; and she had given belief to his vows and importunities. 
But the melancholy which he fell into latterly had made him 
neglect her, and from the time he concieved the project of counter- 
feiting madness, he affected to treat her with unkindness, and a 
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sort of rudeness ; but she, good lad\', rather than reproach him 
with being false to her persuaded herself that it was nothing but 
the disease in his mind, and no settled unkindness, which had 
made him less obsernuit of her than formeidj' ; jind she compared 
the faculties of his once noble mind and excellent understanding, 
impaired as they were with the deep melancholy that oppressed 
him, to sweet bells which in themselves arc capable of most 
excellent music, but when jangled out of tune, or rudely handled, 
produce only a harsh and nnpleasing sound. 

Though the rough business which Hamlet had in hand, ths 
revenging of his father’s death upon his murderer, did not suit 
with the playful state of courtship, or admit of the society ot so 
idle a passion as love now seemed to him, 'yet it could not hinder 
but that soft thoughts of his Ophelia would come between ; and 
in one of these moments, whoa he thought that his treatment of 
this gentle lad}’- had b»en unreasonably harsh, he wrote her a letter 
full of wild starts of passion, and extravagant terms, such as agreed 
with his supposed madness, but mixed with some gentle touches 
of affection, which could not but show to this honoured lady, that 
a deep love for her yet lay at the bottom of his heart. He bade her 
to doubt the stars were lire, and to doubt that the sun did move, 
to doubt truth to be a liar, but never to doubt that he loved ; 
with more of such extravagant phrases. This letter Ophelia 
dutifully showed to her father, and the old man thought himself 
bound to communicate it to the king and queen, who from that 
time supposed that the true cause of Hamlet’s madness was love. 
And the queen unshed that the good beauties of Ophelia might 
be the happy cause of his wildness, for so she hoped that her 
virtues might happily restore him to his accustomed way again, 
to both tlieir honours. 

But Hamlet’s malady lay deeper than she supposed, or than 
could be so cured. His father’s ghost, w’hich he had seen, still 
haunted his imagination, and the saci-ed injunction to levenge 
his murder gave him no rest till it was accomplished. Every 
hour of delay seemed to him a sin. and a violation of his father’s 
commands. Yet how to compass the death of the king, surround- 
ed as he constantly was with his guards, was no easy matter. 
Or if it had been, the presence of the queen, Hamlet’s mother, 
who was generally with the king,'wa8 a restraint upon his purpose, 
which he could not break through. Besides, the very circumstance 
that the usurper was his mother’s husband, filled him with some 
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rfiinorsc, and still blunti-cl the edge of bis purpose. The move act 
of putting a fellow-creature to death was in itself odious and 
terrible to a disposition naturally so gentle as Hamlet’s was. His 
very melancholy, and the dejection of spirits he had so long been 
in, produced an iri-esoluteness and wavering of purpose, which 
kept him from proceeding to extremities, iloreover, he coidd 
not help having some scruples upon his mind, whether the spirit 
which he had seen was indeed his lather, or whether it might 
not be the devil, who he had heard has power to take any form he 
pleases, and who might have assumed his falher’.s shape only to 
take advantage of his weakness and his melancholy, to drive him 
to the doing of so <lesperate an act as murder. And he deter- 
mined that he would have more certain grounds to go upon than 
a vision, or apparition, which might be a delusion. 

While he was in this irresolute mind, there came to the court 
certain players, in whom Hamlet formerly used to take delight, 
and particularly to hear one of them speak a tragical speech, 
describing the death of old Friam, king of Troy, with the grief 
of Hecuba, his queen, Hamlet welcomed his old friends, the 
players, and remembering how that speech had formerly given 
him pleasure, requesteJ the player to repeat it ; which he did in 
so lively a manner, setting foitti the cruel murder of the feeble 
old king, with the destruciiou of his people and city by fire, and 
the mad grief of the old (pieen, running barefoot up and down 
the palace, with a poor clout upon that head where a crown had 
been, and with nothing but a blanket upon her loins, snatched 
up in haste, where slie had worn a royal robe ; that not only it 
drew tears from all tliat stood by who thought they saw the real 
scene, so lively was it represented but oven the player himself 
delivered it with a broken voice and real tears. This put Hamlet 
upon thinking, if that player could so work himself up to passion 
by a mere fictitious speech, to weep for one that he hatl never 
seen, for Hecuba, that had been dead so many hundred years, 
how dull was be, who having a real motive and cue for passion, 
a real king and a dear father murdered, was yet so little moved, 
that his revenge all this while had seemed to have slept in dull 
and muddy forgetfulness ! And while he meditated on actors 
and acting, and the powerful effects which a good play, repre 
seated to the life, has upon the spectator, he remembered the 
instance of some murderer, who seeing a murder on the stage, was 
by the mere force of the scene and resemblance of circumstances 
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so affcctod, tlial on tlio spot ho confosscd the crhno wliioh ho 
had ooinmitfecl. And lie <lotorminod that thoso playors slinnhl 
play somotliinpf like tlu5 ninrdor of his faihor hoforo Ids tinclo, 
anci he would waloli narrowly whalcIToot it mi"ht have tipon him. 
and from his looks ho would lieahlo to cathor with more ccrtainlv 
if he wore the murderer or not. ‘I'o this •‘I'oot he ordoed a 
play to he prepared, to the representation of which he invited tin* 
kiiifc and (jueen. 

'rite store of the play was of a mtirder done in Vienna upon 
a duke The duke’s name v\ as (lon/ai’o, his wile I’aptista. The 
play showed how one Lueianits. a neiir ndiition to the duke, 
poisoned him in his #;ardon for his estate, and how the murderer 
in a short time after f^ot the love of ( Joir/as'o’s wife. 

At the representation of his piny, the kin", who did not know 
the trap which was laiil for him, was picseni, with his queen and 
the whole eoiirf ; Hamlet sitliiij; attentively near him to observe 
his looks Tlie plav Ijeft.ui with a eonter-salion hi*tv\een fionyaso 
and ilia wife, in which the Imly matlo many (inMe.itatious of love, 
and of never marryittir a second linshand, if she should outlive 
(■Jonzago ; wishinj; she mi"ht he accursed if ever she took a second 
hnsbaml, and nddmir tlmt oo woman ever did so hut tho.se wiekisl 
women who kill their lir^^t hushaml.s. Ihuniet observed tlie king 
Ids uncle, (•liaii;'e colour at this exitrcssioii, atul that it was as 
had as worm wood both to him and to the queen. T3ut when 
Imciauus, aecordinit to the story, came to jioison Oon/aito 
slcepiu" in the «'arilen, the stron-r reseinhianee whieli it bore to 
his own w’icked net upon tile late kill", hi^ l>rolli(*r, whom he had 
poisoned in hi.s "ardim, .so .struck upon the eon.scienee of tliKs 
usurper, lliat ho was nnnldc to sit out the rest of the play, hut 
on .11 sudden iMllins: for lights to hi.s eliiunher, ami aiTeeting or 
partly feeling a sudden sickiies-., he abruptly left the theatre. 'J'lie 
king being doparlotl, the plav was given over. Xow Hamlet had 
seen enough to feel satisfied that the words of the ghost wore true 
_ and no illusion ; and in a fit of gaiety, like that which eoines over 
a man who suddenly has some ."real dnithf or scruple resolvetl 
lie swore to Hoialio, that he would take the ghost's word for a 
thousand pounds. Hut before he could make nj> his resolution 
as to what measure.s of revenge he should t.ake, now lie was t'cr- 
tainly informed that his unole was his fafIiiM''s murderer, he wa.s 
sent for by the queen. Ids mother, to a private eniiforencc in her 
closet. 
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Ft was by desire of tlio king that the queen sent for Hamlet, 
that slie might signify to her son how much his late behaviolir 
liad displeased thorn both ; and fhe king, wishing to know all that 
passed at that conference, and thinking that the too partial report 
of a mother might lot slip some part of Hamlet’s words, which it 
might mneli import the king to know, Polonius, the old councillor 
of state, was onlercd to plant himself behind the hangings in the 
queen’s closet, where he might unseen hear all that passed. This 
artifice was particularly adapted to the disposition of Polonius, 
who was a man gronn old in crooked maxims and policies of 
state, and delighted to got at the knowledge of matters in an 
indirect and cunning way. 

Handet being come to his mother, she began to tax him in the 
roundest w.aj- with his actions and behaviour, and she told him 
that he had given great offence to his father, meaning the king 
his uncle, whom, because he had married her, she called Hamlet's 
father, llnndet, sorely indignant that sho should give so dear 
an honoured a munn as father seemed to him. to a wi*etch who 
was indeed no better than the murderer of his (rue father, with 
some sharpness replied, " ^Mother, i/oit have much offended my 
father.” The queen said that was hut an idle answer. ‘‘ As 
good as the question deserved.” said Hamlet The queen asked 
him if he hud forgotten who it was he was speaking to ? ” Alas ! " 
replied Hamlet. *’ I wish I could forget. You arc the queen, 
your hiishiind’s brother’s wife ; and you are my mother; I wish 
you were not what you are.” Xay, then,” said the queen, if 
you .show me so little respect, I will .send those to yon .that can 
speak,” and was going to send the king or Polonius to him. But 
Hamlet would not let her go, now he had her alone, till he had 
tried if his words could not bring her to some sense of her wicked 
life; and, taking her by the wrist, he lield her fast, and made 
her sit down. She, affrighted at his earnest manner, and fearful 
lest in his lunacy he should do her a mischief, cried out : 
and a voice was heard from behind the hangings, “Help, help the 
queen ! ” which Hamlet hearing, and verily thinking it was the 
king himself there concealed, he drew his sword, and stabbed at 
the place where the voice came Irom, as lie would have stabbed 
a rat that ran there, till the voice ceasing, he concluded the 
person to he dead. But when ho dragged forth the body, it was 
not the king, but Polonius tlic old ofiicioiis councillor, that had 
planted himself as a spy behind the .hangings. "0 me!” 
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exclaimed the queen, “ what a rash and bloody deed you have 
done ! ” “ A bloody deed, mother,” replied Hamlet, “ but not 

so bad as voiirs, who killed a kin", and married his brother.”' 
Hamlet had gone too far to leave off here. He wae now in the 
humour to speak plainly to his mother, and he pursued it. And 
though the faults of parents are to bo tenderly treated by their 
children, yet in the case of great crimes the son may have leave 
to speak even to his own mother with some harshness, so as that 
hanshness is meant lor her good, and to turn her from her wicked 
ways, and not done for tlie purpose of upbr.\iding. And now 
this virtuous prince did in moving tern)s repre.sent to the queen 
the heinousitess of her offence, in being so forgetful of tlie dead 
king, his father, as in so sliort a space of time to mairy with his 
brother and reputed murderer : such an act as, after the vows 
which she had sworn to her first husband, was enougli to make 
all vows of women suspected, and all virtue to be accounted 
hypocrisjL wedding contmcts to be less than gamesters’ oaths, 
and religion to be a mockery and a mere form of words. He said 
she had done such a deed, that the heavens blushed at it, aud 
the earth was sick of her because of it. And he showed her two 
pictures, the one of the late king, her first husband, and the other 
of the piesent king, her second husband aud he bade her mark 
the difference : what a grace was on the brow of his father, how 
like a god he looked ! the curls of Apollo, the forehead of Jupiter, 
the eye of Mars, and a posture like to Mercury newly alighted 
on some heaven-kissing hill : this man had been her husband. 
And then he showed her whom she had got in his stead : how 
like a blight or a mildew he looked, for so he had blasted his 
wholesome brother. And the queen was sore ashamed that he 
should so turn her eyes inward upon her soul, which she now saw 
so black and deformed. And lie asked her how she could continue 
to live with this man, and be a wife to him, who had mux'dered 
hor first husband, and got the crown by as false means as a 
thief — And just as he spoke, the ghost of his father, such as he 
was in his lifetime, and such as he had lately seen it, entered the 
room, and Hamlet, in great terror, asked what it would have; 
and the ghost said that it came to remind him of the revenge he 
had promised, which Hamlet .seemed to have forgot : and the 
ghost bade him speak to his mother, for the grief and terror she 
was in would else kill her. It then vanished, and was seen by 
none but Hamlet, neither could he by pointing to where it stood, 
or by any description, make his mother perceive it,, w'ho was 
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terribly friglitencil all this while to hear him conversing, as it 
seemed to her, with nothing : and she imputed it to the disorder 
of his mind. But Hamlet begged her not to Hatter her wicked 
soul in such a manner as to think that it was his madness, and 
not her own offences, which had brought his father’s spirit again 
on the earth. And he bade her feel his pulse, how temperately 
it beat, not like a madman’s. And he begged of her with tears, 
to confess herself to ITeaven for what was passed, and for the' 
future to avoid the company of the king, and be no more as a 
wife to him : and when she should show herself a mother to him, 
by respecting his father’s memory, he would ask a blessing of 
her .as a son. And she promising to obser\*e his directions, the 
conference ended. 

And now Hamlet was at leisure to consider who it was that 
in his unfortunate lashness he had killed : and when he c.ame to 
see that it was Polonius, the father of the lady Ophelia, whom he 
so dearly loved, he drew apart the dead body, and, liis spirits 
being a little quieter, he wept for what lie had done. 

This unfortunate death of Polonius gave the king a pretence 
for sending Hamlet out of the kingdom. He would willingly 
have put him to death, fe.aring him as dangerous ; but he dreaded 
the people, who loveil Hamlet : and the queen, who with all her 
faults, doted upon the prince, her son. So this subtle king under 
pretence of providing for Hamlet’s safety, that he might not be 
called to account for Polonius’s death, caused him to bo conveyed 
on board a ship bound for England, under the care of two 
courtiers, by whom be despat clicil letters to the English court, 
which at that time was in subjection and paid tribute to Denmark, 
requiring, for special reasons there pretended, that Hamlet should 
be put to death as soon as he landed on English ground. 
Hamlet, suspecting some treachery, in the night time secretly got 
at the letters, and skilfully emsing his own name, ho in the stead 
of it j.ut in the name of those two courtiers, who had the charge 
of him to be put to death : then sealing up thelettprs, he put them 
into tlieir place ag.ain. Soon after the ship was attaeked by pirates 
and a se.a-fight commenced ; in the course of which Hamlet, 
desirous to show his valour, with sword in hand singly boarded the 
enemy’s vessel ; while his own ship, in a cowardly manner, bore 
away, and leaving him to his fate, the two courtiers made the best 
of their way to England, charged with those letters the sense of 
which Hamlet had altered to their own deserved destruction. 
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The pirates, who had the prince in their power, showed 
themselves gentle enemies ; and knowing whom they had got 
prisoner, in the hope that the prince might do them a good turn 
at court in recompense for any favour they might show him, 
they set Hamlet on shore at the nearest port in Denmark. From 
that place Hamlet wrote to the king, acquainting him with the 
strange chance which had brought him l>ack to his own country, 
and saying that on the next day he should present himself before 
his Majesty. When he got home a sad spectacle ofTei’ed itself the 
first thing to his eyes. 

This was the funeral of thej'oung and beautiful Ophelia, his 
once dear mistress The wits of this young lady had begun to 
turn ever since her poor father’s death. That he should die a 
violent death, and by tlie hands of the prince whom she loved, 
so affected this tender young maid, that in a little time she grew 
perfectly distracted, and would go about giving flowers away to 
the ladies of tlio court, and saying that they were for her father’s 
burial, singing songs about love and about death, and soinetime.s 
such as had no meaning at all, as if .she had no memory of what 
happened to her. There was a willow which grow slanting over 
a brook, and reflected its leaves in the stream. To this brook 
she came one day when she was nn watched, with garlands she 
had been making, mixed up of daisies and nettles, flowers and 
weeds togethei, and clambering up to hang her garland upon the 
boughs of the willow, h bough broke and precipitated this fair 
young maul, garland, and all that she had gathered, into the 
water, where her clothes bore her up for a while, during which 
she chanted .scraps of old tunes like one insensible to her own 
distress, or as if she weio a creature natural to that element : but 
long it was not, before her garraeuls, heavy with the wet, pulled 
her m from her melodious singing to a muddj’' and miserable 
death. It was the funeral of this fair maid which her brother 
Laertes was celebrating, the king and queen and whole court 
being present, when Hamlet arrived. He knew not what all this 
show imported, but s*ood on one side, not inclining to interrupt 
the ceremon.v. He saw the flowers strewed upon her grave, as 
the custom was in maiden burials, which the queen herself threw 
in : and as she threw them, she said, " Sweets to the sweet! I 
thought to have decked thy bride-bed, sweet maid, not to have 
strewed thy grave. Tliou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife,” 
And he beard her brother wish that violets might spring from 
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lier gave ; and he saw him leap into the grave all frantic with 
grief, and hid the alte.nclnnts pile mountains of earth upon him, 
that he might be buried with her. And Hamlet’s love for this 
fair maid came back to him, and he could not bear that a brother 
should show so much transport of grief, ior he thought that he 
loved Ophelia bettor than forty thousand brothers. Then dis- 
covering himself, he leaped into the grave where Laertes was, 
all ns frantic or more frantic than ho, and Laertes knowing him 
to be Hamlet, who had tteen the cause of Ins fathef’s and his 
sister’s death, grappled him by the throat as an enemy, till the 
attendants parted them: and Hamlet, after tlie funeral, excused 
his hasty act in throwing himself into the the grave as if to brave. 
Laertes ; but he said he could not hear that an\’ one should seem 
to outgo him in grief for the death of the fair Ophelia. And for 
the time these two noble youths seemed reconciled. 

But out of the. grief and anger of Laertes for the death of his 
- .father and Ophelia, the king, llatidet’s wicked uncle, contrived 
destruction for Hamlet. Ho set on Laertes, under cover of peace 
and reconciliation, to challenge Hamlet to a friendly trial of skill 
at fencing, which Hamlet accepting, a day was appointed to try 
the match. At this match all the court was present, and Laertes, 
by direction of the king prepared a poisoned weapon. Upon this 
match great wagers were laid by the courtiers, as both Hamlet 
and Laertes were known to excel at this sword-play ; and Hamlet 
taking up the foils chose one, not at all suspecting the treachery 
of T,aertes or being careful to examine I.aertcs’ weapon, who, 
instead of a foil or blunted sword, which the laws of fencing require, 
made use of one with a point, and poisoned At first Laertes 
did but play with Hamlet, and sulTercd him to gain some advan- 
tages, which the dissembling king magnified and extolled beyond 
measure, drinking to Hamlet’s success, and wagering rich bets 
upon the issue: but after a few passes, Laertes growing warm, 
made a deadly thrust at Hamlet with his poisoned weapon, and 
gave him a mortal blow. Hamlet incensed, but not knowing the 
whole of the treaebery, in the scuflle exchanged bis own innocent 
weapon for Laertes’ deadly one, and with a thrust of Laertes’ own 
sword repaid Laertes home, who was thus justly caught in his 
own treachery. In this instant the queen shrieked out that she 
was poisoned. She had inadvertently drunk out of a bowl which 
'the king had prepared for Hamlet, in case that being warm in 
fencing he should call for drink ; into this the treacherous king 
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had infused a deadly poison, to make sure of Hamlet, if Laertes* 
Ijad failed. He had forgotten to warn the queen of the bowl, 
which she drank of, and immediately died, exclaiming with her 
last breath that she was poisoned. Hajnlet suspecting some 
treachery, ordered the doors to be shut, while he sought it out. 
Laertes told him to seek n'« further, for he was the traitor ; and 
feeling his life go away with the wound which Hamlet had given 
him, he made confession of the treaeliery he had used, and liow 
he had fallen a victim to it : and he told Hamlet of the envenomed 
point, and said that Hamlet had not half an hour to live, for 
no medicine could cure him ; and begging forgiveness of Hamlet, 

. he died, with his last words accusing the king of being the 
contriver of the mischief. When Hamlet saw his end draw near, 
there being vet some venom loft upon the sword, he suddenly 
turned upon his false unele, and thrust the point of it to his heart", 
fulfilling the promise which he hat! made to his father’s spirit 
whose injunction was now accomplished, and liis foul murder 
revenged upon the murderer, Tlien Hamlet feeling his breath 
fail and life departing, turned to his dear friend Horatio, who 
had been spectator of this fatal tragedy ; and with his (lying 
breath requested him that ho would live to tell his story to the 
world (for Horatio had made a motion as if ho would slaj' himself 
to accompany the pi ince in death; and Horatio promised that 
he would make a true report, as one that was privy to all the 
circumstances And, thus satisfied, the noble heart, of Hamlet 
cracked ; and Horatio and the bystanders with many tears com- 
mended the spirit of their sweet prince to the guardianship of 
angels. For Hamlet was a loving and a gentle prince, and 
greatly beloved for his many noble and prince-like qualities : and 
if he had lived, would no doubt have proved a most royal and 
complete king to Denmark 


THE TEMPEvS'r. 

There was a certain island in the sea, the only inhabitants of 
which were an old man, whose name was Prospero, and his 
(laughter Miranda, a very beautiful j’ouug lady. She came to 
this island so young, that she had no memory of having seen anv 
other human face than her father’s. 

They dived, in a cave or cell, made out of a rock: it was 
divided into several apartments, one of wdiich Prospero called his 
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study ; tliero lio kept Ins books, which cliicdy treated of magic ; 
a studj" at that time much affected by all learned men : and the 
knowledge of this art he found very useful to him ; for being 
thrown by a strange chance upon this island, which had been 
enchanted by a witeh called Syeorax, who died there a short time 
before his arrival. Prnsporo. by virtue of his art. released many 
good spirits that Sycorax had imprisoned in the bodies of large 
trees, because, they had refused to execute her wicked commands. 
These gentle spirits were ever after obedient to the will of 
Prospero. Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little .spritc-'Ariel had nothing misebievous in bis 
nature, except that be took rather too much idcasure in torment- 
ing an ugly monster called C'ali ban. for be owed him a grudge 
iK'cattsc he was the sou of his old enemy Sj'corax. This Caliban 
Prosporo found in the woods, a strange misshapen thing, far less 
Inininn in form than an ape ; he took him home to bis cell, and 
taught him to speak , ami Prospero woidd have been very kind to 
him. but the bad nalttre wlueb ‘‘aliban inherited from his mother 
Syconix, would not let him lc.arn any thing good or usefiil ; 
thcrohjre ho was emjdoyod like a slave, to fetch wood, and do the 
tnost laborious offices and Ariel bad the. cltarge of compelling 
liim to these sor vices 

Wlion Caliban wa.s lazy and ncgleeted bis work, Ariel (who 
was invisible to all eye.s but Prospero’s) would come slilyand 
]tincb liim, and sometimes inmble him down in llic mire : and 
then .Vriol, in the likeness of an ape, would mako montlis at him. 
Then swiftly cltanging his sliape. in tlie likeness of n liedgehog 
lie would lie tnmliling in Caliban’s wn}% wlio feared the 
lieilgebog’s sharp <inills would prick bis bare feet. With a 
variety of such like vexations tricks Ariel would often torment him 
wlienever (/aliban neglected the work wliicli Prospero commanded 
him to do. 

Having lliesc powerful spirits obedie.nt to liis will, Prospero 
could by llieir means coimnaiid tlie winds, and the waves of the 
.sea. I3y his orders tlioy raised a violent storm, in the midst of 
wbieb, and struggling with tlie wild sea-waves lb. at every moment 
threatened to swallow it up, be showed his daughter a fine large 
ship, wliich he told her was full of living beings like themselves. 
“ O my dear father, ” said she, “ if li.v .vonr art yon have raised 
this dreadful storm, liave pity on tlicir sad distress. »See ! the 
vessel will lie dashed to pieces. Poor soiil.s ! they will all perisli. If 
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I had power, I would sink the sea beneath the earth, rather than 
the good ship should be destroyed, with all the precious souls 
within her.” 

“ Be not so amazed, daughter Miranda.” said Prospero ; “thei'e 
is no harm done. I have so ordered it, that no person in the ship 
shall receive any hurt. What I have done has been in care of 
you, my dear child. You are ignorant who you are, or where you 
came from, and you know no more of me, but that I am your 
lather, and live in this poor cave. Can you remember a time 
before you came to tliis cell ? I think you cannot, for you were 
not then three years of age ” 

“ Certainly I can, sir,” replied Miranda. 

“By what?” asked Prospero; “by any other house or 
person? Tell me' what j-ou can remember, ray child.” 

Miranda said, “ It seems to me like the recollection of a dream. 
But had I not once four or five women who attended upon 
me?” 

Prospero answered, “ You had, and more. How is it that 
this still lives m 3'our mind? Do you lemember how von came 
here?” 

“ No, sir,” said Mh-anda, “ I remember nothing more.” 

“ Twelve years ago, Miranda,” continued Prospero, “I was duke 
of Milan, and you were a princess and my only heir. I had a 
jmunger brother, whose name was Antonio, to whom I trusted 
eveiything ; and as I was fond of retirement and deep study, I 
commonly left the management of my state affairs to .your uncle, 
my false brother (for so indeed he proved). I, neglecting all 
worldiv ends, bufied among ray books, did dedicate m.v whole time 
to the bettering of my mind. My brother Antonio being thus in 
possession of my power, began to think himself the duke indeed. 
The opportunity I gave him of making himself popular among 
my subjects awakened in his bad nature a proud ambition to 
deprive me of my dukedom ; this he "soon effected with the aid of 
the king of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my enemy.” 

‘‘ Wherefore,” said Miranda, “ did thev not that hour destrov 
us ? ” * 

'* M.v child,” answered her father, “ they durst not, so dear 
was the love that my people bore me. Antonio carried us on 
board a ship, and when we were some leagues out at sea, he 
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forced xis into a small boat, without either tackle, sail, or mast ; 
there be left us as he thought to perish. But a kind lord of my 
court, one Gonzalo, who loved me, had privately placed in the 
boat water, provision, apparel, and some books which I prize 
above ray dukedom." 

" 0 my father," said Miranda, " what a trouble must I have 
been to you then ! ” 

“ No, my love," said Prospero, "j'oii were a little cherub tliafdid 
preserve me. Your innocent smiles made me to bear up against 
my misfortunes. Our food lasted till we landed on this desert 
island, since when my chief delight has been in teaching you, 
Miranda, and well have you profited by my jnstructions.” 

“ Heaven thank you, ray dear father," said Miranda. “ Now 
pray tell me, sir, vonr reason for raising this sea storm.” 

" Know then," said her father, “ that by means of this storm 
my enemies, the king of Naples, and ray cruel brother, are cast 
ashore upon this island,” 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his daughter with his 
magic wand, and she fell fast asleep : for the spirit Ariel just 
then presented himself before his master, to give an account of 
-the tempest, and how he had disposed of the ship’s company ; 
and. though the spirits were always invisible to Miranda, 
Prospero did not choose she should bear him holding converse 
(as would seem to her) with the empty air. 

" Well, mv brave spirit,” said Prospero to Ariel, “how have 
you performed your task ? ” 

Ariel gave a lively description of the storm, and of the terror 
of the mariners ; and how the king’s son Ferdinand, was the first 
who leaped into the sea, and his father thought he saw this dear 
son swallowed up by the waves and lost. “ But lie is safe," said 
Ariel. “ in a corner of the isle, sitting wdth his arms folded sadly, 
lamenting the loss of the king his father whom he concludes 
drowned. Not a hair of his head is injui-ed, and his princely 
garments, thongli drenched in the sea-waves, look fresher than 
before.” 

“That’s my delicate Ariel,” said Prospero. Bring him 
hither: niy daughter nmst see this young prince. Where is the 
king and my brother ? ” 
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“ I left them,” answered Ariel, “ searching for Ferdinand, 
whom they have little hopes of finding thinking they saw him 
perish. Of the ship’s crew not one is missing ; though each one 
thinks himself the only one saved ; and the ship, though invisible 
to them, is safe in the harbour.” 

“ Ariel,” said Prospero, “ thy charge is faithfully performed ; 
but there is more work yet.” 

Is there more work ? ” said Ariel. Let me remind yon, 
master, you have promised me my liberty. I pray, remember, 

I have done you worthj* service, told you no lies, made no 
mistakes, served you without grudge or grumbling.” 

“ How now,” said Prospero. “ You do not recollect what a 
torment T freed you from. Have you forgotten the wicked witch 
Sycorax, who with age and envy was almost bent double ? Where 
was she born ? Speak : tell me.” 

“ Sir, in Algiers,” said Ariel. 

Oh, was she so ?” said Prospero. “I must recount what 
you have been, which I find you do not remember. This bad 
witch Sycorax, for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter human 
bearing, was banished frrm Algiers, and here left by the sailors ; 
and because you were a spirit too delicate to execute her wicked 
commands, she shut lou up in a tree, where I found you howling. - 
This torment, remember, I did free you from.” 

“ Pardon me dear master,” said Ariel, ashamed to seem 
ungrateful ; “ I will obey your commands.” 

” Do so,” said Prospero, “ and I will set you free.” Ue then 
gave orders wliat farther he would have him do. and awav went 
Ariel, first to where he had left Ferdinand, and found him still 
sitting on tlie grass in the same melancholy posture.” 

“ 0 my young gentleman,” said Ariel, when be saw him. “ I 
will soon move you. You must be brought, I find, for the Lady 
Miranda to have a sight of your pretty person. Come sir, follow 
me.” He then begJin singing — 

Full fathom hv«* thv fa<h<*i : 

Of lii^ houfs aie coral inaHc ; 

Tiio=e me pp.irl.s that weie his eyes : 

.'Jotlii'ig of him that <lntb fade. 

Hilt, doth a S'’a-chaii{rc 
Into Coin thiiifr nch and stianco 
•^iM-iiviTiphs liouilj' mis; his knell : 

Hail; now 1 hear them, dmg-dniip-hcdl '' 
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This strange news of Ill's lost father soon roused the prince 
from the stupid (it into which he had fallen, lie followed in 
amazement the sound of Ariel’s voice, till it led him to Prospero- 
and Miranda, who were seated under the shade of a large tree. 
Now Jliranda had never seen a man before, e.xcopt her own 
father. 

“ Miranda,” said Prospero, “ tell me what j’ou are looking at 
yonder.’' * 

“ 0 father,” said Miranda, in a blrange surprise. “ surely that 
is a spirit, fxjrcl ! how it looks about ! Believe me, sir, it is a 
beautiful creature. Is it not a spirit?” 

“ No. girl,” answered her father; “it eats, and sleeps, and 
has senses such as we have. This young man von see was in 
the .ship. He is somewliat altered by grief, or you might call 
him a handsome person. Me has lost his companions, and is 
wandering about to find them.” 

Miranda, who thouglit .nil men had grave faces and gray boards 
,likc her father, was delighted with the appearance of this beautiful 
young prince; and Ferdinand, seeing such a lovely lady in 
this desert place, and from the strange sounds he had heard 
expected nothing but wonders, thought he was upon an enchanted 
island, and that Miranda was the goddess of the place, and as 
such he began to address her. 

She timidly answered, she was no goddess, but a simple maid, 
and was going to give an account of herself when Prosijero 
interrupted her. He was well pleased to fitid they admired each 
other, for ho plainly perceived they had (as we say) fallen in love 
at first sight ; but to try Ferdinand’s constancy, he resolved to 
throw some dilliculties iu their way: therefore advancing forward, 
he addressed the prince with a stern air, telling him, came to the 
island as a spy, to take it from him who was the lord of it.” 
“ Follow me,” said he. " I will tic you neck and feet together. 
You shall drink sea-water: shellfish, withered roots, and 
husks of acorns, shall be your food.” "No," said Ferdinand, “I 
will resist such entertainment, till I see a more powerful enemy,” 
and drew his sword : but Prospero, waving his magic wand, 
fixed him to the spot where he stood, so that he had no power 
to move. 
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^liranda hung upon her father, saying. “ Why are you so 
ungentle? Have pity, sir; Twill be his surety. This is the 
second man I over saw, and to me he seems a true one.” 

“ Silence,” said her father, “ one word more will make me 
chide vou. girl ! What ! an advocate for an impo.'stor ! You 
think there are no more such lino men, having seen onlv liim 
and Caliban. I tell you, foolish girl, most men as far e\cel this, 
IS he does Caliban.” This he said to prove his daughter’s 
constancy and she replied, “ My affections arc most humble. I 
have no wish to see a goodlier man.” 

“Come on, young man,” said Piosporo to the Prince, “you 
have no power to tlisobey nie.” 

“ I have not indeed.” .answered Ferdinand ; and not knowing 
It was by magic he was deprived of all power of resistance, he 
ivas astonished to find he was so strangely eompelled to follow 
Prospero ; looking hack on Miranda as longn.s ho could see her, 
he said, as he wont after Prospero into the cave, “ jNIy spirits arc 
all bound np, as if I wore in n dre.im ; hut this man’s throats, and 
the weakness which 1 fed. would seem light to >ne if from my 
prison 1 might once ad.ty behold this fair maid. 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined within the cell; 
he soon brought out his prisoner, and set him a .severe task to 
perform, taking care to let his daughter know the hard labour he 
had imposed on him and then pretending to go into his study, 
he secretly watched them both. 

Prospero had comm.mded Ferdinand to pile up some heavy 
logs of wood Kings’ sous not being much used to laborious 
work. .Miranda soon after found her lover almost dying with 
fatigue. “ .A.las ” said she, “ do not work so hard ; my father is at 
his studies, he is safe for these three hour.s : pray rest yourself.” 

“ 0 my dear lady,” said Ferdinand, “ I dare. not. I must 
finish my task before 1 take my rest.” 

“ If yon will sit down.” s.iid Mirand.i, “ I will carry your logs 
the while.” But this Ferdinand would by no means agree to. 
Instead of a help, Miranda became a hindorance, for they began 
<i long conversation, so that the business of log-carrving went on 
very slowly. 

Prospeio, who had enjoined Ferdinand this task merely as 
ii trial of his love, was not at his books as his daughter supposed, 
but was standing by them invisible, to overhear, what the\' stiid. . 
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Ferdinsind inquired her name, which she told him. saying it 
was against her father's express command she did so. 

Prospero only smiled at this first instance of his daughter’s 
disobedience, for having by his magic art caused his daughter 
to fall in love so suddenly he was not angry that she showed her 
love by lorgetting to obey his commands. And he listened well 
pleased to a long speech of Fevdinamrs in which he proiessed 
to love her above all the ladies he ever saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which he said exceeded 
all the women in the world, she replied, J do not remeinher the 
face oi any woman, nor have 1 seen any more men than you, my 
good friend, and my dear father. How features are abroad. I 
know not ; but believe me, sh*. I would not wish any companion 
in the world but you, nor can my imagination form any shape 
but yours that i could like. Hut, sir, I fear I talk to you too 
freely, and my father’s precepts 1 iorget.” 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his head, as much as 
to say, “ This goe.s on exactly as I could wish ; my girl w’lll be 
queen of Naples.” 

And then Ferdinand, in another line long speech (for young 
princes speak in courtly phrases} told the innocent Miranda he 
was heir to the crown of Naiiles, and that she should be his 
queen. 

" .Ml ! sir,” said she, “ T am a fool to weep at what I am glad 
of. I will answ'er .you in plain and holy innocence. lam your 
wife, if you will marry me.” 

Prospero prevented Ferdinand’s thanks by appearing visilile 
before them. 

“Fear nothing, iiiy child,” .said he; ‘‘ I have overheard, and 
approve of all yon have said. And, Ferdinand, if 1 have too 
severely used you, I will make you nice amends, by giving you 
my daughter. All your ve.xatioiis were but my trials of your love, 
and yon have nobly stood the test. Then as my gift, which your 
true love has worthilv purcha.sed, take my daughter, and do not 
smile that I boast, she is abo''e all pniiso.” He then, telling 
them that ho had business which required his presence, desired 
they would sit down ami talk together, till he returned ; and this 
command Miranda seemed not at all disposed to disobey. 
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When Prospero left them, he called his spirit Ariel, who 
qiiickl}’ appeared before him eager to I'elate what he liad done 
with Prospero’s brother and the king of Naples. Ariel said, he 
had left them almost ont of their senses with fear, at the strange 
things he had caused them to see and hear. When fatigued witli 
wandering about, and famished for want of food, he had suddenly 
set before them a delicious banquet, and then, just as they were 
going to eat, he appeared visible befoi-e them in the shape of a 
harpy, a voracious monster with wings, and the feast vanished 
away Then, to their utter amizement tliis seeming harpy spoke 
to them, reminding them of their cruelty in driving Prospero 
from his duKedom, and leaving him and his infant daughter fo 
perish in the sea ; saving, that for tliis cause these terrors were 
suffered to afflict them. 

The king of Naples, and Antonio the false brother, repented 
the injustice they had done to Prospero : and Ariel told his 
master he was certain their penitence was sincere, and that he, 
though a spirit, could not but pity them. 

“ Then bring them hither Ariel,” said Prospero : “ if you, 
who are but a spirit, feel for their distress, shall not I, who am 
a human being like themselves have compassion on them ? Bring 
them quickly, my dainty Ariel.” 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio, and old Gonzalo 
in their train, who had followed him wondering at .the wild music 
he ^ played in the air to draw them on to his master’s presence. 
This Gonzalo was the same who had so kindly provided Prospero 
formerl}' with books and provisions, when his wicked brother 
lelt him, as he thought, to perish in an open boat in the sea. 

Grief and terror bad so stupefied their senses, that they did 
not know -Prospero. He fimt discovered himself to the good old 
Gohzalo, calling him the preserver of his life ; and then his ' 
brother and the king knew that he was the injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow and true repent- 
ance, implored his brotlmr’s forgiveness ; and the king expressed 
his sincere remorse for having assisted Antonio to depose his 
brother: and Prospero forgave them; and, upon their engaging 
to restore his dukedom, he said to the king of Naples, “ I have 
a gift in store for j’ou too,” and opening a door, showed him his 
son terdiuand, playing at chess with Miranda. 
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Nothing could exceed the joy of the father and the son at 
this unexpected meeting, for they each thought the other drowned 
in the storm. 

“ 0 wonder ! ” said Miranda, “ what noble creatures these are ! 
it must surely be a brave world that has such people in it.” 

The king of Naples was almost as much astonished at the 
beauty and excellent graces of the young’ ^firanda, as his son had 
been. “ Who is this maid ? ” said he ; she seems the goddess 
that has parted ns, and brought us thus together.” “ No, sir,” 
answered Ferdinand, smiling to lind his father had fallen into 
the same mistake that he had done when he first saw Miranda, 
“ she is a mortal, but by immortal Providence she is mine : I 
chose her when I cotdd not ask you, my father, for your consent, 
not thinking you were alive. She is the d.aughtor to this 
Prospero. who is the famous duke of Milan, of whoso renown I 
have heard so much, but never saw him till now : of him I have 
received new life : he has made himself to me a second father, 
giving me this dear lady.” 

, “ 'rhen I must be her father,” said the king : ” but oh ! how 
oddly will it sound, that 1 must ask my child forgiveness ” 

" No more of that,” .said Ptospero • “ let us not remember our 
troubles past, since they so happily have ended.” And then 
Prospero embraced his brother, and again assured him of his 
forgiveness; and said that a wise, overruling Providence had 
penniltcd that he should be driven from his poor dukedom of 
Milan, that his daughter might inherit the crown of Naples, for 
that by their meeting in this desert island, it had happened that 
the king’s son had loved Miranda. 

These kind words which Prospero sjjoke, meaning to comfort 
his brother, so filled Antonio with shame and remorse, that he 
wept and was unable to speak ; and the kind old Gonzalo wept to 
see this joyful reconciliation, and prayed for blessings on the 
young couple. 

Prospero now told them that their ship was safe in the harbour, 
and the sailors all on board her, and that he and his daughter 
would accompany them home the next morning. “ In the 
meantime,” said he, “ partake of such refreshments as my poor cave 
affords ; and for your evening’s entertainment I will relate the 
history of my life from my first landing in this desert island.” 
He then called for Caliban to prepare some food, and set the cave 

T-8 
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in order and the company were astonislied at the uncouth form 
and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who (Prospero said) 
was the only attendant he had to wait upon him. 

Before Prospero left the island he dismissed Ariel from his 
service, to the great joy of that lively little spirit, who though he 
had been a foithful servant to his master, was always longing to 
enjoy his free libertj*, to wander uncontrolled in the air, like a 
wild* bird, under green trees, among pleasant fruits, and sweet- 
smelling flowers. “ 5Iv quaint Ariel,” said Prospero to the little 
sprite when he made him free, “ I shall miss you ; yet you shall 
have your freedom ” “ Thank you. my dear master,” said Ariel ; 

but'give me leave to attend your ship home with prosperous 
gales, before j’ou bid farewell to the assistance of your faithful 
spirit ; and then, master, when I am free how merrily I shall 
live ! ” Here Ariel sung this pretty song : 

" Where the bee sucks, theie suck I ; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie : 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the hat's back I do fly 

After summer mernlv 

Jlerrily, lueinly, shall 1 live now 

tTndei the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 

Prospero then buried deep in the earth his magical books and * 
wand, for he was resolved never more to make use of the magic 
art. And having thus overcome his enemies, and being recon- 
ciled to his brother and the king of Naples, nothing now remained 
to complete his happiness, but to revisit his native land, to take 
possession of his dukedom, and to witness the happy nuptials of 
his daughter iliranda and Prince Ferdinand, which the king 
said should be instantly celebrated with great splendour on their 
return to Naples. At which place, under the safe convoy of the 
spirit Ariel, they after a pleasant voyage soon arrived. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Ddrixg the time that France was divided into provinces (or 
dukedoms as they were called) there reigned in one of these 
provinces an usurper, who had deposed and banished his elder 
brotlier, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his dominions, reti red 
with a few faithful followers to the forest of Arden ; and here tho 
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they wished to see a wiestling match, which was just going to 
begin, they must come instantlj' to the court before the palace; 
and Celia, thinking it would amuse Rosalind, agieed to go and 
see it. 

In those times wrestling, which is only practised now by 
country clowns, was a favourite sport even in the courts of princes, 
■ancl before fair ladies and princesses. To this wrestling match 
..therefore Celia and Rosalind went. The}’’ found that it was 
lijcely to prove a very jtmgical sight ; for a large and power! iil 
rhtin, who had long be^n^ractised in the art of wrestling, and 
had slain many men in contests of this kind, was just going to 
wrestle with a very young man, who, from his extreme youth and 
inexperience in the art, the beholders all thought would certainly 
be killed. 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he said, “ Flon now,, 
daughter and niece, are you crept hither to see the wrestling ? 
You will take little delight in it, there is such odds in the men : 
in pity to this young man, £ would wish to persuade him from 
wrestling. Speak to him, ladies, and see if j'ou can move him.” 

The ladies were well pleased to perform this humane office, and 
first Celia entreated the young stranger that he would desist from 
the attempt ; and then Rosalind spoke so kindly to him, and with 
such feeling consideration for the danger he was about to undergo, 
that instead of being persuaded by her gentle words to forego his' 
purpose, all his thoughts were bent to distinguish himself by his 
courage in this lovely lady’s eyes. lie refused the request of Celia 
and Rosalind in such graceful and modest words, that they felt 
still more concern for him : he concluded his refusal with saying, 
“ T am sorry to deny such fair and excellent ladies .anything. But 
let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to my trial, wherein 
if I be conquered, there is one shamed that was never gracious ; 
if I am killed, there is one dead that is willing to die. I shall do 
my friifnds no wrong, for I have none to lament me : the world no 
injury, for in it I have nothing ; for I only fill up a place in the 
world which may be better supplied when I have made it empty.” 

And now the wrestling match began. Celia wished the young 
stranger might not be hurt : but Rosalind felt most for him. ' 
The friendless state which he said he was in, and that he wished 
to die, made Rosalind think that he was, like herself, unfor- 
,tunate ; and she pitied him so much, and so deep an interest she 
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took in his daiiijer while he was wrestling, that she might almost 
be said at that moment to have fallen in love with him. 

The kindness shown this unknown youth by these fair and 
noble ladies gave him courage and strength, so that he performed 
wonders ; and in the end completely conquered his antagonist, 
who was so much hurt, that for a while he was unable to speak 
or move. 

The duke Frederick was much pleased with the courage and 
skill shown by this young stranger ; and desired to know his 
name and parentage, meaning to take him under his protection. 

The stranger said his name was Orlando, and that he was the 
youngest son of Sir Rowland de Boys. 

Sir Rowland de Boys, the father of Orlando, had been dead 
some years ; but when he was living, he had been a true subject 
and dear friend to the banished duke ; therefore when Frederick 
heard Orlando was the son of his banished brother’s friend all 
his liking for this brave young man was changed into displeasure, 
and he left the place in veryjll humemr Hating to hear the very 
name of any of hi.s brother’s'‘fl'iendsr«^d yet still admiring the 
valour of the youth, he said, as he went out, that he wished 
Orlando had been the son of any other man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new favourite was the 
.son of her father’s old friend : and she said to Celia, “ My father 
loved Sir Rowland de Boys, and if I had known this young man 
was his son, 1 would have added tears to my entreaties before he 
should have ventured.” 

The ladies then went up to him ; and seeing him abashed by 
the sudden displeasuie shown by the duke, they spoke kind and 
encouraging words to him ; and Rosalind, when they were going 
away, turned back to speak some more civil things to the brave 
young son of her father’a'old friend ; and taking a chain from off 
her neck, she said-, “'Gentleman, wear this for me. I^am out of 
suits with^fortune, or I would give you a more valuable presetfE?”' 

'■ — ^^*1^^^i^t■l^e~ladies were alone, Rosalind’s talk being still of 
Orlando, Celia began to perceive her cousin had fallen in love 
with the handsome young wrestler, and she said to Rosalind, “ Is 
it po.ssible you should fall in love so suddenly ? " Rosalind 
replied, “ The duke, my father, loved his father dearly.” But, 
said Celia, ’* does it therefore follow that you should love his son 
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dearly ? for then I ought to hate him, for mv father hated his 
father ; yet I do not hate Orlando.” 

Frederick being enraged at the sight of Sir Rowland de Boys’ 
son, which leininded him of the many friends the banished duke 
had among the nobility, and having been for some time displeased 
with his niece, because the people praised her for her virtues, and 
pitied her for her good father’s sake, his malice suddenly broke 
out against her ; and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of 
Orlando, Frederick entered the room, and with looks full ol anger 
ordered Rosalind instantly to leave the palace, and follow her 
father into banishment ; telling Celia, wlio in vain ideaded for her, 
that he had only suffered Rosalind to stay upon her account. •* I 
did not then,” said Celia, “ entreat you to let her stay ; for I was 
too young at that time to value here ; but now tliat. I know her 
worth, and that we so long have slept together, rose at the same 
instant, learned, played, and eat together, I cannot live out of 
her company.” Frederick replied. ” She is too subtle for you ; 
her smoothness, her very silence, and her patience speak to the 
people, and they pity her. 'i'on are a fool to plead for her, for you 
will seem more bright and virtuous when she is gone ; theroiorc 

open not your lips in her favour, for the doom which I have passed 
upon her is irrev ocable /” 

When Celia found she could not prevail upon her father to let 
Rosalind remain with her, she generously resolved to accompany’ 
her, and leaving her fatlier’s palace that night, she went along witii 
her friend to seek Rosalind’s father, the banished duko. in the 
forest of Arden. 

Before they set out, Celia considered that it would be unsafe 
for two young ladies to travel in the rich clothes they then wore : 
she therefore proposed that they should disguise their rank by 
dre.ssing themselves like country maids. Rosalind said it would 
be a still greater protection if one of them was to be dressed like 
a man ; and so it was quickly agreed on between them, that as 
Rosalind was the tallest, she should wear the dress of a voung 
countryman, and Celia should be habited like a country’ lass, and 
thm. they should say they’ were brother and sister, and Rosalind 
said she would be called Ganymede, and Celia chose the name of 
Aliena. 

In this disguise, and taking their money* and jewels to defrav 
their expenses, these fair princesses set out on their loiifr travel : 
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for the forest of Arden vrns a long way off, beyond the boundaries 
of the duke’s dominions. 

The lady Rosalind .or Ganymede as she must now be called) 
with her manly garb seemed to have put on a manly courage. The 
faithful friendship Celia had shown in accompanying Rosalind 
so many weary miles, made the new brother, in recompense for 
this true love, exert a cheerful spirit, as if he were indeed Ganymede 
the rustic and stout-hearted brother of the gentle village maiden, 
Aliena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Arden, they no longer 
found the covenient inns and good accommodations they had 
met with on the road *, and being in want of food and rest, 
Ganymede, who had so merrily cheered his sister with pleasant 
speeches and happy remarks all the way, now owned to Aliena 
that he was so Veary he could find in his heart to disgrace his 
man’s apparel, and cry like a women : and Aliena declared she 
could go no farther and then again Ganymede tried to recollect that 
it was a man’s duty to comfort and console a women, as the weaker 
vessel * and to seem courageous to his new sister, he said, “ Come, 
have a good heart, my sister Aliena ; we are now at the end of our 
travel, in the forest of Arden.” But feigned manliness and forced 
courage would no longer support them ; for though they were 
in the forest of Arden, they knew not whore to find the duke : and 
here the travel of these weary ladies might have come to a' sad 
conclusion, for they might have lost themselves, and have 
perished for want of food ; but, providentially, as they were 
sitting on the grass, almost dying with fatigue and hopeless of any 
relief, a countryman chanced to pass that way, and Ganymede once 
more tried to speak with a manly boldness, saying, “ Shepherd, if 
love or gold can in this desert place procure us entertainment, 
I pray you bring us where we may rest ourselves ; for this young 
maid, my sister, is much fatigued with travelling, and faints for 
want of food.” 

The man replied, that he was only servant to a shepherd, and 
that his master’s house was just going to be sold, and therefore 
they would find but poor entertainment ; but that if they would 
go with him, they should be welcome to what there was. They 
followed the man, the near prospect of relief giving them fresh 
strength ; and bought the house and sheep of the shepherd, and 
took the man who conducted them to the shepherd’s house, to wait 
on them ; and being by this means fortunately provided with a neat 
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cottage, and well supplied with provisions, they agreed to stay 
here till they could learn in what part of tbe forest the duke dwelt. 

When they were rested after the fatigue of their Journey, 
they began to like their new way of life, and almost fancied 
themselves the shepherd and shepherdess they feigned to be ; yet 
sometimes Ganymede remembered he had once been the same 
lady Rosalind who had so dearly loved the brave Orlando, because 
he was the son of old Sir Rowland, her father's friend ; and though 
Ganymede thought that Orlando was many miles distant, even so 
many weary miles as thej" had travelled, yet it soon appeared 
that Orlando was also in the forest of Arden : and in this manner 
this strange event came to pass. 

Orlando was the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Boys, who, 
when he died, left him (Orlando being then very young) to the 
care of his eldest brother Oliver, cliargmg Oliver^ on his blessing, 
to give his brother a good education, and provide for him as 
became the dignity of their ancient house. Oliver proved an 
unworthy brother ; and disregiirJing the commands of his dying 
father, he never put his brother to school, but kept him at home 
untaught and en tirely neglected. But in his nature aud in the noble 
qualities of his mind Orlando so much resembled his e.vcellent 
father, that without any advantages of education he seemed like a 
youth who had been bred with the utmost care ; and Oliver so 
envied the fine person and dignified manners of his untutored 
brothel*, that at last he wished to destroy him ; and to effect this he 
set on people to persuade him to wrestle with the famous wrestler, 
who, as has been before related, had killed so many men. ivow it 
was this cruel brother’s neglect of him which made Orlando say he 
wished to die. being so friendless. 

When, contrary to the wicked hopes he had formed, his brother 
proved victorious, his envy and malice knew no bounds, and he 
swore he would burn the chamber where Orlando slept. He was 
overheard making this vow by one that had been an old and 
faithful servant to their father, and that loved Orlando because 
he resembled Sir Rowland. This old man went out to meet him 
when he returned from the duke’s palace, and when he saw 
Orlando, the peril his dear young master was in made him break 
out into these passionate exclamations : “ 0 my gentle master, my 
sweet master. 0 you memory of Old Sir Rowland ! why are you 
virtuous ? why are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? aud why 
would you be so fond to overcome tbe famous wrestler ? Your 
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praise is come too swiftly home before you,’ Orlando, wondering 
what all this meant, asked him what was the matter. And then 
the old man told him how his wicked brother, envying the love 
all people bore him, and now hearing the fame he bad gained by 
his victory in the duke’s palace, intended to destroy him, by 
setting fire to his chamber that night ; and in conclusion, advised 
him to escape the danger lie was in by instant flight : and 
knowing Orlando had no money, Adam (for that was the good 
old man’s name) had brought out with him his own little hoard, 
and he said, “ I have five hundred crowns, the thrifty hire I 
saved under jmur father, and laid by to be provision for me when 
my old limbs should become unfit for service ; take that, and 
He that doth the ravens feed be comfort to my age ! Here is the 
gold • all this I give to you ; let me be your servant ; though I look 
old, I will do the service of a younger man in all your business 
and necessities.” ” 0 good old man ! ” said Orlando, “ how well 
appears in you the constant service of the old world ! You are not 
for the fashion of these times. We will go along together, and 
before your youthful wages are spent, I shall light upon some 
means for both our maintenance.” 

Together then the faithful servant and his loved master set 
out; and Orlando and Adam travelled on uncertain what course 
to pursue, till they came to the forest of Ai*den, and there tbej’^ 
found themselves in the same distress for want of food that 
Ganymede and Aliena had been. They wandered on, seeking some 
human habitation, till they were almost spent with hunger and 
fatigue. Adam at last said, 0 rav dear master, I die for want of 
food, I can go no farther ! ” He then laid himself down, thinking 
to make that place his grave, and bade his dear master farewell. 
Orlando, seeing him in this weak state, took his old servant up in 
his arms, and carried him under the shelter of some pleasant 
trees ; and he said to him, “ Cheerly, old Adam, rest your weary 
limbs here a while, and do not talk of dying ! ” 

Orlando then searched about to find some food, and he 
happened to arrive at that parr, of the forest where the duke was ; 
and he and his friends were just going to eat their dinner, this 
royal duke being seated on the grass under no other canopy than 
the shady cover of some large trees. , 

Orlando, whom hunger had made desperate, drew his sword 
intending to take their meat by force, and said, “ Forbear, and 
eat no more ; T must have your food ! ” The duke asked him, if 
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cli‘5tress had made him so bold, or if he "^vere a rude despiser of 
good manners ? On this Orlando said, he was dying with hunger ; 
and then the duke told him he was welcome to sit down and 
eat with them. Orlando hearing him speak so gently, put up hi.s 
sword, and blushed with shame at the rude manner in which he 
had demanded all their food. “ Pardon me, I pray you,” said he : “I 
thought that things had been savage here, and therefore I put on 
the countenance of stern command ; but whatever men yon are, 
that in this desert, under the shade of melancholy boughs, lose 
and neglect the creeping hours of time ; if ever you have looked 
on better days : if ever you have been where bells have knolled to 
church : if j’ou have ever sat at any good man’s feast ; if ever from 
your eyelids you have wiped a tear, and know what it is to pity or 
be pitied, may gentle speeches now move you to do me human 
courtesy!” The duke replied, “ True it is that we are men fas you 
say) who have seen better days, and though we have now "our 
habitation in this wild forest, we have lived in towns and cities, 
and have with holy bell been knolled to church, have sat at good 
men’s feasts, and from our eyes have wiped the drops which 
sacred pity has engendered ; therefore sit yon down, and take of 
our refreshment as much as will minister to your wants.” “There 
is an old poor man.” answered Orlando, “ who has limped after 
me many a weary step in pai*e love, oppressed at once with two 
sad infirmitie'!, age and hunger ; till he be satisfied. I must not 
touch a bit.” Go. find him out, and bring him hither,” said 
the duke ; “ we will forbear to eat till you return.” Then Orlando 
went like a doe to find its fawn and give it food ; and presently 
returned bringing Adam in his arms ; and the duke said. “ Set 
down your venerable burthen ; yon are both welcome ; ” and they 
fed the old man, and cheered his heart, and he revived, and 
recovered his health and strength again. 

The duke inquired who Orlando was : and when he found that 
he was the son oi his old friend. Sir Rowland de Boys, he took 
hini under his protection, and Orlando and his old .'Jervant lived 
with the duke in the forest. 

Orlanoo arrived in the forest not manydavs after Ganvmede 
and iUiena came there, and (as has been before related) bought 
the shepherd’s cottage. 

Ganymede and Aliena were strangely surprised to find the 
name of Rosalind carved on the trees, and love-sonnets fastened 
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lothem, all arlilropsefl to IJo-salind : and while they were wonder- 
ing liow this conld h*'. they met (.>rIando, nnei tliey pereeived the 
chain which Rosalind had given him about his nech, 

Orlando little thought that Oanymede was the fair princess 
Kosaliml, who, by her noble comlescension and favour, had so 
won his heart that he passed his whole time in carving her name 
upon the trees, and writing sonnets in pntiseof her beauty : but 
being much pleased with the graceful air «>r this pretty shepherd- 
yontb. he entered into eonver.satioti with liim, and be thought he 
saw a likeness in Oanymede to his belovetl Rosalind, but that he 
h.i'l none of the dignified deportment of that noble lady ; for 
Oanymede assumed the forwanl manners often seen in youths 
when they arc between hoys and men, and with much archness 
and humour talked to Orlando of a certain lovcsr, “ who,*' said he, 
■' haunts our forest, and spoils our voting trees witii carving 
Ro.stilind upon their barks ; and he hangs odes npoti hawthorns, 
and elegies on brambles, all praising this same Rosalind. If I 
could fintl this lover. 1 would give him some good counsel that 
would soon cure him of his love. 

Orlando confp.ssed that he w.ns the fond lt)vcr of whom he 
spoke and nskdl Oanymede to give itim the good counsel ho 
talkcil of. The reinedv (huiymede proposed, anti the counsel ho 
gave him, was tlnit Orlando shmdd come every day to the cottage 
where he and his sister .\liena dwelt . “And then,’’ said 
Oanymede, “ I wil 1 feign niy.self to be Rosidind, and yon .shall 
feign 1(1 court me in the same manner as you wouhl do if I was 
Rosalind, and then 1 will imitate the fantastic ways of whiinsieal 
latiies to their lovers, till I make you ashamed of your love; and 
this is the way I propose to cure you.” Orlando had no great faith 
in ti)e remedy, yet he agreed to come every day to Ganymetle’s 
cottage, and feign a playful courtship: and everyday Orlando 
visited Ciauytncde and .Mieua, and Orlando railed the shepherd 
(•auymedc hi.s Rosalind, and every day talked over all the fine 
words and' flattering complintents, which young men delight to 
use when they court tiieir mistresses. It does not appear, however, 
that Ganymede made any progress in curing Orlando of his love 
for Ro>5alind. 

Though Orlando though L all this was hut a sportive play inot 
dreaming that Ganymede was his very Rosalind), yet the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of saving all the fond tilings he had in his 
heart, pleased his faney almost as well as it did Ganymede’s who 
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enjoyed the secret jest in knowing these fine love-specclies were 
all addressed to the right person. 

In this manner many days passed pleasantly on with these 
young people : and the good-natured Aliena, seeing it made 
Ganymede happy, let him liave his own way. and was diverted at 
the mock courtship, and did not care to remind Ganymede that the 
lady Rosalind had not yet made herself known to the duke her 
father, whoso place of resort in the forest they had learnt from 
Orlando, Ganymede met the duke one day. and had some talk 
with him, and the duke asked of what parentage he came. 
Ganymede anwserod, that he came of as good a parentage as he 
did ; which made the duke smile, for he di(i not suspect the pretty 
shepherd-boy came of ro3’al linc-agc. Then seeing the duke look 
well and happy, Gan.vmedo was content to put olT all further 
explanation for a few days longer. 

One morning as Orlando was going to visit Ganymede, he 
saw a man lying asleep on the ground, and a large green snake 
had twisted itself about his neck. 'I’lic snake, seeing Orlando 
approach, glided away among the bushes. Orlando went nearer, 
and then he discovered a lione.ss lie crouching. wi»h her head on 
the ground, with a cat-like watch waiting till the sleeping man 
awaked <for it is said that lions will prey on nothing that is dc.ad 
or sleeping). It seemed us if Orlando was sent by Pi'ovidcncc to 
free the man from the danger of the snake and lioness : but wlien 
Orlando looked in the iTiau’.s face, he peireived that the sleeper, 
who was exposed to the double peril, was bis own ijrntber Oliver, 
who had so cruellv used him, and had threatened to destroy him 
by fire, and be was almost tempted to leave him a prey to the 
hungry lioness ; but brotherly affection and the gentleness of his 
natnie soon overcame bis fir.st anger against bis brother; and be 
drew his sword and attacked the lioness, and slew her. and thus 
preserved his Ijrother’s life lioth from the venomous snake and 
from the furious lioness : but before Orlando could conquer the 
lioness, she had lorn one of his arms with her sharp claws. 

While Orlando was engaged with the lioness. Oliver awaked, 
and perceiving that his brother Orlando, whom he had so cruelly 
treated, was saving him from the fury of a wild boast at the risk 
of his own life, shame and remorse at once seired him, and he 
repented of his unworthy conduct, and besought with many tears 
his brother’s pardon for the injuries he had done him. Orlando 
rejoiced to see him so penitent, and readily forgave him ; they 
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einbrapcil each oilier ; and from that hoar Oliver loved Orlando 
with a iriio brotliorly affection, though he had Cvime to the fore.st 
bent on his de.<;trnction. 

The wound in Orl.indo's arm having lilcd very much, he found 
himself too weak to go to visit Ganymede, and therefore he desired 
his brother to go and tell Oanymede. " whom,"’ said Orlando, “ f 
in sport do call my llo^alind.” the accident xvhich had befallen 
him. 

Thither then Oliver aent, and told to Ganymede and Aliena 
how t'rlando had saved his life : and when he had finished 
the story of Orlanda's bnivery. and his own providential escape, 
he owned to them that he was Orlando's brother, who had so 
cruelly used him ; and then he told them of their reconciliation. 

The sincere sorrow that Oliver expressed for his offences made 
such a lively impr«'«?ion on the kind heart of Aliena, that she ins- 
tantly fell in love with him ; and Oliver observing how much she 
pitied the distress he told her he felt for Ins fault, he as suddenly 
fell in love with her. Hut while love was thus stealing into the 
heaxts of Aliena and Oliver, he was no less busy with Ganymede, 
who hearing of the danger Orlando hud been in, and that he was 
wounded by the lioness, fainted ; and when ho recovered he 
pretended that he had counterfeited the swoon in the imagiimrr 
character of Rosalind, and Ganymede said to Olivei*, “Tell your 
brotlicr Orlando how well T counterfeited a swoon.” But Oliver 
saw by the p.nleness of his complexion that he did i-eally faint, 
and much wondering at the weakness of the young man, he said, 
'* Well, if yon did counterfeit take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man.” *' .So 1 do,” replied Ganymede, truly, “but I should 
have been a woman by right.” 

Oliver made this visit a very long one and when at last he 
returned hack to his brother, he had much nows to tell him ; for. 
besides the account of fianymede’s fainting at the hearing that 
Orlando was wounded, Oliver told how he had fallen in love with 
the fair shepherdess Aliena, and that she had lent a favourable ear 
to his suit, even in this their first inteiwiew ; and he talked to his 
brothel’, as of a thing almost settled, that ho should marry Aliena, 
saying, that he so well lovedMier. that he would live hero as a 
shepherd, and settle his estate and house at homo upon Oi’hmdo. 

“ Yon have my consent,” said Orlando, ‘‘Let your wedding 
be to-morrow, and I will invite the duke and his friends. Go- 
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and pei’suade your shepherdess to agree to this : she is now alone ; 
for look, here comes her brother.” Oliver went to Aliena ; and 
Ganymede, whom Orlando had perceived approacliing, came to 
inquire alter the health of his wounded friend. 

When Orlando and Oanymede began to talk over the sudden 
love which had taken place between Oliver and Aliena, Orlando 
said he had advised his brother to persuade his fair shepherdess 
to be married on the morrow, and then he added how mucli he 
could wish to be married on the same daj^ to his Rosalind. 

Ganymede, who well approved of this arrangement, said that 
if Orlando really loved Rosalind as well as he professed to do, he 
should have his wish ; for on the morrow he would engage to 
make Rosalind appear m her own person, and also that Rosalind 
should be willing to marry Orlando. 

This seemingly wonderful event, which, as Ganymede was the 
lady Rosalind, he could so easily perform, he pretended he would 
bring to pass by the aid of magic, which he said he had learnt of 
an uncle who was a famous magician. 

The fond lover Orlando, half believing and half doubting 
what he heard, asked Ganymede ii he spoke in sober meaning. 
” By my life I do,” said Ganymede , ” therefore put on your best 
■clothes, and bid the duke and your friends to your wedding , for 
if you desire to be married to-morrow to Rosalind, she shall be 
■here.” 

The next morning, Oliver having obtained the consent of 
Aliena, they came into the presence of the duke, .and with them 
also came Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate this double, marriage, 
and as yet only one of the brides appearing, there was much of 
wondering and conjecture, but they mostly thought that Ganymede 
was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter that was to be 
brought m this strange way' ashed Orlando if he believed the 
^epherd-boy could really do what he had promised ; and while 
Orlando was answering that he knew not what to think, Ganymede 
•entered, and asked the duke, if he brought his daughter,’ 
whether lie would consent to her marriage with Orlando. That 
i would, said the duke, “ if I had kingdoms to give with her.*' 
■Ganymede then said to Orlando, “ And you say you will marry 
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her if I bring her here?” “ That I would," said Orlando, “ if I 
were king ol many kingdoms.” 

Ganymede and Aliena then went out together, and Ganymede 
throwing off his male attire, and being once more dressed in 
woman’s apparel, quickly became Rosalind without the power of 
magic ; and Aliena, changing her country garb for her own rich 
clothes, was with as little trouble transformed into the lady Celia. 

While they were gone, the duke said to Orlando, that he 
thought the shepherd Ganymede very like his daughter Rosalind ; 
and Orlando said, he also had observed the resemblance. 

They had no time to wonder how all tfeis Avould end, for 
Rosalind and Celia in their own clothes entered ; and no longer 
pretending that it was by the power of magic that she came there, 
ilosaliud threw herself on her knees before her father, and begged 
his blessing. It seemed so wonderful to all present that she 
should so suddenly appear, that it might well have passed for 
magic : but Rosalind would no longer trifle with her father, and 
told him the story of her banishment, and of her dwelling in the 
forest as a shepherd-boy, her cousin Celia passing as her sister. 

Tlie duke ratified the consent he had already given to the 
marriage ; and Orlando and Rosalind, Oliver and Celia, w^ere 
married at the same time. And though their wedding could not be 
celebrated in this wild forest with any of the paraile or splendour 
usual on such occasions, yet a happier wedding-day was never 
passed : and while they were eating their venison under the cool 
shade of the trees, as if nothing should be wanting to complete 
the felicity of this good duke and the true lovers, an unexpected 
messenger arrived to tell the duke the joyful news, that his 
dukedom was restored to him. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his daughter Celia, 
and hearing that ei-ery day men of great worth resorted to the 
forest of Arden to join the lawful duke in liis exile, much envying 
that his brother should be so highly respected in his adversity, 
put himself at the head of a large force, and advanced to the 
forest, intending to seize his brother, and put him, with all his 
faithful followers, to the sword ; but, by a wonderful interposi- 
tion of Providence, this bad brother was converted from his evil 
intention : for just as he enteied the skirts of the wild forest, he 
was met by an old religious man, a hermit, with whom he had 
much talk, and who in the end completely turned his heart from 
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his wicked design Thenceforward he became a true penitent, 
and resolved, relinquishing his unjust dominion, to spend the 
remainder of his days in a religious house. The first act of 
his newlv-conceived penitence was to send a messenger to his 
brother (as has been related);, to ofter to restore to him his 
dukedom, which he had usurped so long, and with it the lands 
and revenues of his friends, the faithful followers of his adversity. 

This joyful news, as unexpected as it was welcome, came 
opportunely to heighten the festivity and rejoicings at the 
wedding, of the princesses Celia complimented her cousin on 
this good fortune whicli had happened to the duke, Rosalind’s 
father, and wished her joy verj- sincerely, though she herself was 
no longer heir to the dukedom, but by this restoration which her 
father had made, Rosalind was now the heir ; so completely was 
the love ol these two cousins unmixed with anything of jealousy 
or envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of rewarding those true 
friends who had stayed with him in his banishment ; and these 
worthy followers, though they had patiently shared his adverse 
fortune, were very well pleased to return in peace and prosperity 
to the palace of their lawful duke. 


mJCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

Thebe lived in the palace at Messina two ladies, whose names 
were Hero and Beatrice. Hero was the daughter, and Beatrice the 
niece, of Leonato, the governor of Messina. 

Beatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to divert her cousin 
Hero, who was of a more serious disposition, with her sprightly 
sallies. Whatever was going forward was sure to make matter 
of mirth for the light-hearted Beatrice. 

At the time the history of these ladies commences, some young 
men of high rank in the armj% as they were passing through 
Messina on their return from a war that was just ended, in which 
they had distinguished themselves by their great bravery, came 
to visit Leonato. Among these were Don Pedro, the prince of 
Arragon, and his friend Claudio, who was a lord of Florence ; 
and with them came the wild and witty Benedick, and he was 
a lord of Padua, 
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Tliese strangers had been at 2iTcssina before, and the hos- 
pitable governor introduced them to his daughter s’md his niece 
as their old friends and acquaintance. 

llenedick, the moment he entered the room, began a lively 
conversation with Leonato and the prince. Beatrice, who liked 
not to be loft out of any discourse, interrupted Benedick with 
saying, “I wonder that you will still be talking, signior Benedick ; 
nobody marks yon,” Benedick was just such another rattle-brain 
as Beatrice, yet ho was not pleased at this free salutation : 
bo thought it did not become a well-bred lady to be so flippant 
with her tongue; and he remembered, when he was last at 
Messina, that Beatrice use to select him to make her merry 
jests upon. And as there is no one who so little likes to be made 
a jest of as those who are apt to take the same liberty themselves, 
so it was with Benedick and Beatrice ; these two sharp wits never 
met in former times but a perfect war of raillery was kept up 
between them, and they always parted mutually displeased with 
each other. Therefore whoji Beatrice stopped him in the middle 
of his discourse wdth telling him nobody marked what he was 
saying. Benedick, affecting not to have observed before that she 
was present, said, ” What, my dear lady Disdain, are you yet 
living?” And now war broke out afresh between them, and 
along jangling argument ensued, during which Beatrice, although 
she knew ho had so well approved his valour in the last war, 
said that she would eat all he had killed there : and observing 
the prince take delight in Benedick’s conversation, she called 
him ” the i)ri>ice’s jester.” 'riiis sarcasm sunk deeper into the 
mind of Benedick than all Beatrice had said before. The hint 
she gave him that he was a coward, by saying she would eat all 
he had killed he did not regard, knowing himself to be a brave 
man : but there is nothing that great wits so much dread as the 
imputation of buffoonery, because the charge comes sometimes 
a little too near the truth : therefore Benedick perfectly hated 
Beatrice when she called him “ the prince’s jester.” 

The modest lady Hero was silent before the noble guests ; 
and while Claudio was attentively observing the improvement, 
which time had made in her beauty, and was contemplating the 
exquisite graces of her fine figure (for she was an admirable 
young lady), the prince w’as highly amused with listening to the 
humorous dialogue between Benedick and Beatrice ; and he said 
in a whisper to Leonato, “ This is a pleasant-spirited young lady. 

T— 9 
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She were an excellent wife for Benedick.” Leonato replied to 
this suggestion, 0 my lord, mv lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves mad.” But though Leonato 
thought they would make a discordant pair, the prince did not 
give up the idea of matching these two keen wits together. 

When the prince returned with Claudio from the palace, he 
found that the marriage he had devised between Benedick and 
Beatrice was not the only one projected in that good company, 
for Claudio spoke in such terms of Hero, as made the prince 
guess at what was passing in his heart ; and he liked it well, 
and he said to Claudio, "Do vou affect Hero? ” To this question 
Clauldio replied, " 0 my lord, when I was last at Messina, 
I looked upon her with a soldier’s eye, that liked, but had no 
leisure for loving : but now, in this liappy time of peace, tlioughts 
of war have left their places vacant in my mind, and in their 
room come thronging sott and delicate thoughts, all prompting 
me how fair young Hero is reminding me that I liked her before 
I went to the wars,” Claudio’s coniession of his love for Hero 
so wrought upon the prince, that he lost no time in soliciting 
the consent ol Leonato to accept Cluadio for a son-in-law. Leonato 
agreed to this proposal, and the prince found no great difficulty 
in persuading the. gentle Hero herself to listen to the suit of tlie 
noble Chaudio, who was a lord of lare endowments, and highly 
accomplished; and Claudio, assisted by his kind prince, soon 
prevailed upon Leonato to fix an early day for the celebration of 
his mairiage with Hero. 

Claudio was to wait but a few -days before he was to be married 
to his fair lady; vet he complained • of the interval being 
tedious, as indeed most voiing men are impatient, when they are 
waiting foi the accoinplishinent of any event they have set their 
hearts upon : the prince, therefore, to make the time seem short 
to him, proposed, as a kind of njerry pastime, that they should 
.invent same artful scheme to make Benedick and Beatrice fall 
in love with each other. Claudio entered with great satisfaction 
into this whim of the prince, and Leonato promised them his 
assistance, and even Hero said she would do any ‘modest office 
to help her cousin to a good husband. 

The device the prince invented was, that the gentlemen should 
make Benedick believe that Beatrice was in love with him, and 
that Hero should make Beatrice believe that Benedick was in 
love with her. 
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Ti\e prince, Ijcontvto, and CIsiudio began tbeiv operations first ; 
and, watching an opportunitj- when Benedick was quietly seated 
reading in an arljour, the prince and his assistants took their 
station among the trees behind the arbour, so near that Benedick 
conld not choose but hoar all they said ; and after some careless 
talk, the prince said, “ Come hither, Leonato. What was it you 
told me the other day - -that your niece Beatrice was in love with 
signior Benedick? I did never tliink that lady would have loved 
any man.” No. nor I neither, my lord,” answered Leonato. 
“ It is most wonderful that she should so dote on Benedick, whom 
slie in all outward behaviour seemed ever to dislike.” Claudio 
exjufirmed all this, with saying that Hero had told him Beatrice 
was so in love w ’.th Benedick, that she would certainly die of grief, 
if he could not bo brought to love her ; which Leonato and Claudio 
seemed to agree was impossible, he having always been such a 
railer against all fair ladies, and in particular against Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearken to all this with great compas- 
sion for Beatrice, and he said. “ It were good that Benedick were 
told of this,” “ To what end ? ” said Claudio; ” he would but 
make sport of it, and torment the poor lady worse.” “ And if 
he should,” said the prince, “ it were a good deed to liang him ; 
for Beatrice is an excellent sweet lady, and o.vceeding wise in 
everything but in loving Benedick.” Then the prince motioned 
to his companions that they should walk on, and leave Benedick to 
meditate upon what he had overheard. 

Benedick bad been listening with great eagerness to this 
conversation ; and ho said to himself when he heard Beartrice 
loved him, " fa it possible ? Sits the wind in that corner? ” And 
when tliey were gone, he began to reason in this manner with 
himself. “ 'Phis can be no trick ! they were very serious, 
and they have the truth from Hero, and seem to pity the lady. 
Love me ! Why, it must be requited ! I did never tliink to 
marry. But wlicn T said I should die a bachelor. I did not think 
I should live to be married. Thev say the lady is virtuous and fair. 
She is so. And wise in everything but in loving me. Why, 
that is no great argument of her folly. But here comes Beatrice. 
By this day, she is a fair lady. I do spy some marks of love in 
her,” Beatrice now approached him, and said with her usual 
tartness. ” Against mv will I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner,” Bene.lick, who never felt himself disposed to speak so 
politely to her before, replied, " Fair Beatrice, I thank you for 
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your pains : ” and wlien Beatrice, after two or three more rude 
speeches, left him. Benedick thoufrlit he observed a cv)ncealed 
meaning of kindness under the uncivil words she uttered, and iie 
said aloud, “ If 1 do not take pity on her, 1 am a villain. If I do 
not love her, I am a Jew. I will go get her picture.” 

The gentleman being thus caught in the net they had spread 
for him, it was now Hero's turn to play her part with Beatrice ; 
and for this purppss she sent for Ursula and Alargarct, t>vo gen- 
tlewomen who attended upon her, and she said to ilargaret, *' Good 
Margaret, run to the parlour; theie you will find my cousin 
Beatrice talking Avith the prince and Claudio. Whisper in her 
ear, that I and Ursula are walking in the orchard, and that our 
discourse is all of her. Bid her steal into tliat pleasant arbour, 
where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, like ungrateful minions, 
forbid the sun to enter.” I'his arbour, into whicli Hero desired 
Margaret to entice Beatrice, was the very same pleasant arbour 
where Benedick had so latelj* been an attentive listener. " I will 
make her come, 1 warrant, presently,” siiid Margaret. 

Hero then, taking Ursula with her into tlie orchard, .said to 
her, " Now Ursula, when Beatrice comes, we will walk up and 
down this alley, and our talk must be only of Benedick, and 
when I name him, let it be vour part to praise him more than 
ever man did merit. My talk to you must he how Bonedick is 
in love with Beatrice. Now begin ; for look where Beatrice like 
a lapwing inns close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
They then began ; Hero saying, as if in answer to something 
which Ursula had said, “No, truly. Ursula. She is too disdainful; 
her spirits are as coy as wild birds of the rock.” “ But are you 
sure,” said Ursula, “ that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? ” 
Hero replied, “ So says the prince, and my lord Claudio, and 
they entreated me to acquaint her with it ; but I persuaded 
them, if they loved Benedick, never to let Beatrice know of 
it,” “ Certainly,” replied Ureula, “ it were not good she knew 
his love, lest she made sport of it.” “ Why, to say truth,” 
said Hero. “ I never yet saw a man, how wise soever, or 
noble, young, or rarely featured, but she Avould dispraise him.” 
“ Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable,” said Ursula. 
“ No,” replied Hero, " but who dare tell her so ? if I should 
speak, she would mock me into air.” “ 0 you wrong your cousin,” 
said Ursula : “ she cannot be so much without true judgment as 
to refuse so rare a gentleman as Signior Bonedick.” “ Ho hath 
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an excellent good name,” said Hero; “ indeed he is the first man 
in Italy, always excepting my dear Claudio.” And now. Hero 
giving her attendant a hint that it was time to change the dis- 
course, Ursula said, “ And when are yon to be married, madam ? ” 
Hero then told her, that she was to be married to Claudio the 
next day, and desirj^d she would go in with her, and look at some 
new attire, as she wished to consult with her on what she would 
wear on the morrow. Beatrice, who had been listening with 
breathless eagerness to this dialogue, when they went away, 
exclaimed, " What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true ? Fare 
well, contempt, and scorn and maiden pride, adieu ! Benedick, 
love on ; I will requite you, taming my wild heart to your loving 
hand.” 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see these old enemies 
converted into new and loving friends ; and to behold their first 
meeting after being cheated into mutual liking by the merry 
artifice of the good-humoured pi-ince. But a sad reverse in the 
fortunes of Hero must now be thought of. The morrow, which 
was to have been her wedding day, brought sorrow on the heart 
of Hero and her good father, Leonato. 

The prince had a half-brother, who came from the wars along 
with him to ilessina. This brother (his name was Don John) 
was a melancholy, discontented man, whose spirits seemed to 
labour in the contriving of villainies. He hated the prince his 
brother, and he hated Claudio, because he was the prince’s friend, 
and determined to prevent Claudio’s man-iage with Hero only 
for the malicious pleasure of making Claudio and the prince 
unhappy ; for he knew the prince had set his heart upon this 
marriage, almost as much as Claudio himself : and to effect this 
wicked purpose, he employed one Borachio, a man as bad as 
himself, whom he encouraged with the offer of a great reward. 
Thus Borachio paid his court to jVfargaret, Hero’s attendant ; and 
Don John, knowing this, prevailed upon him to make Margaret 
promise to talk with him from her lady’s chamber window that 
night, after Hero was asleep, and also to dress herself in Hero’s 
clothes, the better to deceive Claudio into the belief that it was 
Hero, for that was the end he meant to compass by this wicked 
plot. 

Don John then vvent to the prince and Claudio, and told them 
that Hero was an imprudent lady, and that she talked with men 
from her chamber window at midnight. Now this was the 
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evening before tlie wedding, and be offered to take them that 
night., where they should themselves hear Hero discoursing with 
a man from her window ; and they consented to go along with 
him, and Claudio said, “ If I see anything to night why I shonld 
not marry her to-morrow in the congregation, where 7 intended 
to wed her, there will T shame her,” Tlie prince also said, “ And 
as I assisted 3 ’ou to obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace 
her.” 

Wh^n Don. John brought them near IIero’.s chamber that 
night, they 'saw Borachio standing under the window, and they 
saw Margaret looking out of Hero’s window, and heard her talking 
with Borachio and Margaret being drp.e 8 ed in the same clothes 
they had seen Hero wear, the prince and Cla\idio believed it was 
the lady Hero herself. 

Nothing could equal the anger of Claudio, when he had made 
fas he thought) this discover.v. All his love for the innocent 
Hero was at once converted into hatred, and he resolved to 
expose her in the church, as he had said he would, tlie next day; 
and the prince agreed to this, thinking no punishment could be 
too severe for the naughty lady, who talked will) a man from 
her window the very night befoie she was going to be married to 
the noble Claudio. 

The next day the.v were all met to celebrate the marriage, and 
Claudio and Hero were standing before the priest, and the prie.st, 
or friar, as he was called, was proceeding to pronounce the 
marriage ceremony, when Claudio, in the most passionate language, 
proclaimed the guilt of the blameless Hero, who, amazed at the 
strange words he uttered, said meekly. 

“ Is m.y lord well, that he does speak so wide ” 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the prince, “ My lord, 
why speak not .voii ? ” 

“ What should I speak ? ” said the prince ; ” T stand dis- 
honoured that have gone about to link rny dear friend to an 
unworthy woman. Deonato, upon my honour, myself, my brother, 
and this grieved Claudio, did see and hear her last night at 
midnight talk with a man at her chamber window." 

“ Benedick, in astonishment at what he hearc^, said, ‘‘This 
Ipoks not like a nuptial.” 
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“ True, 0 God !” replied the lieai t-struck Hero ; and then this 
hapless lady sunk down in a fainting fit, to all appearance dead. 

The prince and Claudio left the church, without staying to 
see if Hero would recover, or at all regarding the distress into 
which they had thrown Leonato. So hard-hearted had their 
anger made them. 

Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to recover Hero 
from her swoon, saying, “ How does the lady?” ‘‘ Dead, I think,” 
replied Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her cousin ; and 
• knowing her virtuous principles, she believed nothing of what 
she had heard spoken against her. Not so the poor old father ; 
he believed the story of his child’s shame, and it was piteous 
to hear him lamenting over her, as she lay like one dead before 
him, wishing she might never more open her eyes. 

But the ancient friar was a wise man, and full of observation 
of human initure, and he had attentively marked the lady’s coun- 
tenance when she heard herself accused, and noted a thousand 
blushing shames to start into her face, and then he saw an angel- 
like whiteness bear away those blushes, and in her eye ho saw a 
fire that did belie the error that the prince did speak against her 
maiden truth, and ho said to the SOI rowing father, “Call me a 
fool ; trust not my reading, nor my observation ; trust not my 
age, my reverence, nor my calling ; if this sweet lady lie not 
guiltless here under some biting error.” 

When Hero recovered from the swoon into which she had 
fallen, the friar said to her, " Lady, what man is he j’ou are 
accused of? ” Hero replied, ” They know that to accuse me ; I 
know of none : ” then turning to Leonato, she said, “ 0 my father, 
if you can pi'ove liiat any man has ever conversed wdth me at 
hours unmeet, or that I yesternight changed words with any 
creature, refuse me, hate me, torture me to death.” 

“ There is,” said the friar, “ some strange misunderstanding 
in the prince and Claudio ; ” and then he counselled Leonato, 
that he should report that Hero was dead ; and he said, that the 
death-like swoon in which they had left Hero, would make this 
easy of belief ; and he also advised him, that he should put on 
mourning, and erect a monument for her, and do all rites that 
appertain to a burial. “ What will this do ?" The friar replied, 
“ 'i'his report of her death shall change slander into pity : that 
is some good, but that is not all the good I hope for. When 
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Claudio sliall hear she died upon hearing his words, the idea ol 
her life shall sweetly creep into his imagination. Then shall he 
mourn, 'if ever love had interest in his heart, and wish he had not 
so accused her : 3 ’ea, though he thought his accusation truer.” 

Benedick now said, ” Leonato, let the friar advise j’ou ; and 
though you know how well 1 love the prince and Claudio .vet on 
my honour I will not reveal this secret to them." 

Leonato, thus persuaded, jdelded ; and he said sorrowfully, 
“ I am so grieved, that the smallest twine may lead me.” The 
kind friar then led Leonato and Hero awaj' to comfort and console 
them, and Beatrice and Benedick remained alone ; and this was 
the meeting from which their friends, who contrived the merry 
plot against them, expected so mneh diversion j those friends who 
were now overwhelmed with affliction, and from whose minds all 
thoughts of merriment seemed for ever banished. 

Benedick was the first who spoke, and he said, “Lady 
Beatrice, have j*ou wept all this while?” “ Yea, and I will weep a 
while longer,” said Beatrice. “ Surely," said Benedick, “ I do 
belicA'e j'our fair cousin is wronged.” “ Ah ! ” said Beatrice, 
“ how much might that man deserve of me who would right 
her ! ” Benedick then said. “ Is there any way to show such 
friendship ? ” I do love nothing in the world so well as you ; is 
not that strange ? ” “ It were as possible,” said Beatrice, “ for 
me to sa.y 1 love nothing in the world so well as you ; but believe 
me not. and .vet I lie not. I confess nothing, nor I deny nothing. 
I am sorr.v for mj' cousin.” “ B.v raj’ sword,” said Benedick, 
“j’ou,” love me, and I protest I loved. Come, bid me do 
anything for .vou.” “ Kill Claudio,” said Beatrice. “ Ha ! not for 
the wide world,” said Benedick ; for he loved his friend Claudio, 
and he believed he had been imposed upon. “ Is not Claudio a 
villain, that has slandered, scorned, and dishonoured my 
cousin ? ” said Beatrice : " 0 that I were a man ! ” “ Here me, 
Beatrice ! " said Benedick. But Beatrice would hear nothing in 
Claudio’s defence ; aud she continued to urge on Benedick to 
revenge her cousin’s wrongs : and she said, ” Talk with a man 
out of the window ; a proper saj'ing ! Sweet Hero ! she is wronged ; 
she 'is slandered ; she is undone. 0 that I were a man for 
'^laudio’s sake! or that I had anj* friend, who would be a man 
“ my sake ! but valour is melted in courtesies and compli- 
“ I cannot be man with wishing, therefore I will die a 
poks '^ith grieving.” “ Tarry, good Beatrice,” said Benedick : 
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“ by this hand, I love you.” “ Use it for my love some other 
way than by swearing by it,” said Beatrice. “ Think you, on 
your soul, that Claudio has wronged Hero ? ” asked Benedick. 
“ Yea,” answered Beatrice ; “ as sure as I have a thought, or a 
soul.” ” Enough," said Benedick ; “ I am engaged ; ” I will 
challenge him. I will kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this 
hand, Claudio shall render me a dear account ! As you hear from 
me, so think of me. Go, comfort 3'oxir cousin.” 

While Beatrice was thus powerfullj' pleading with Benedick, 
and working his gallant temper bj’ the spirit of her angr^* words, 
to engage in the cause of Hero, and fight even with his dear 
friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging the prince and Claudio 
to answer with their swords the injur\' they had done his child, 
who, he affirmed, had died for grief But they respected his age 
and his sorrow, and they said, "Nay, do not quarrel with us, good 
old man.” And now came Benedick, and he also challenged 
Claudio to answer with his sword the injury he had done to 
Hero ; and Claudio and the prince said to each other, ” Beatrice 
has set him on to do this.” Claudio nevertheless must have 
accepted this challenge of Benedick, had not the justice of Heaven 
at the moment brought to pass a better proof of the innocence of 
Hero than the uncertain fortune of a duel. 

While the prince and Claudio were j'et talking of the challenge 
of Benedick, a magistrate brought Borachio as a prisoner before 
the prince. Borachio had been overheard talking with one of his 
companions of the mischief he had been employed by Don John 
to do. 

Borachio made a full confession to the prince in Claudio’s 
hearing, that it was Margaret dressed in her lady’s clothes that he 
had talked with from the window, whom they had mistaken for 
the lady Hero herself ; and no doubt continued on the minds of 
Claudio and the prince of the innocence of Hero. If a suspicion 
had remained it must have been removed by the flight of Don 
John, who, finding his villainies were detected, fled from Messina 
to avoid the just anger of his brother. 

The heart of Claudio was sorely grieved when he found he had 
falsely accused Hero, who, he thought, died upon hearing his 
cruel words : and the memory of his beloved Hero’s image came 
over him in the rare semblance that he loved it first ; and the 
prince asking him if what he heai’d did not run like iron through 
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his soul, he ansu-ered, that he felt as if he had taken poispn while 
Borachio was speaking. 

And the repentant Claudio implored forgiveness of the old 
man Leonato for the injury he had done his ohild ; and promised 
that whatever penance Leonato would lay upon him for his fault 
in believing the false accusation against his betrothed wife, for 
her dear sake be would endure it. 

The penance Leonato enjoined liim was, to marry the next 
morning a cousin of Hero’s, who. he said, was now his heir, 
and in person very like Hero. Claudio, regarding the solemn 
promise he made to Leonato, said he would marry this unknown 
lady, even though she were an Ethiop : but his heart was very 
sorrowful, and he passed that night in tears, and in remorseful 
grief, at the tomb which Leonato had erected for Hero. 

AVhen the morning came, the prince ficcompanied Claudio 
to the church, where tlie good friar, and Leonato and his niece, 
were already assembled, to celebrate a second nuptial : ancl 
Leonato presented to Claudio his promised bride : and slie wore 
a mask, that Claudio might not discover her face. And Claudio 
said to the lady in the mask, " Give me your hand, before this 
holy friar *, 1 am your husband, if you will marry me. ” “ And 

when J lived I was vour other wife,” aaid this unknown lady ; 
and taking off her mask, she proved to be no niece (as was pre- 
tended], but Leonato’s very daughter, the lady Hero herself. We 
may be sure that this proved a most agreeable surprise to Claudio 
who thought her dead, so that he could scarcely for joy believe 
bis eyes : and the prince, who was equallv amazed at what he saw, 
exclaimed, “ Is not this Hero. Hero that was dead ? ” Leonato 
replied, " She died, my lord, but while her slander lived.” The 
friar promised them an explanation of this seeming miracle, after 
the ceremony was ended , and was proceeding to marry them, 
when he was interrupted by Benedick, who desired to bo married 
at the same time to Beatrice. Beatrice making some demur to 
this match, and Benedick chfdleoging her with lier love for him, 
which he had learned from Hero a pleasant explanation took 
place ; and they found they had both lieen tricked into a belief 
of love, which liad never existed, and had become lovers in truth 
by the power of a false jest : but the affection, which a merry 
invention had cheated them into, was grown too powerful to be 
shaken by a serious explanation ; and since Benedick proposed to 
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inarrv, he was resolved to think nothing to the pxu’pose that the 
world could sav against it ; and he merrily kept up the jest, and 
swore to Beatrice that he took her but for pity, and because he 
heard she was dving of love for him; and Beatrice protested, that 
she yielded but upon great persuasion, and partly to save his life, 
for she heard he was in a consumption So these two mad wits 
were reconciled, and made a match of it. after Claudio and Hero 
were married : and to complete the history, Don .Tohn the con- 
triver of the villainy, was taken in bis fight, and brought back to 
Messina: and a brave punishment it was to this gloomy and dis- 
contented man. to see the joy and feastings which, by the dis- 
appointment of his plots, took place at the palace in Messina. 


• A lilTDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

TiiEnr. was a law in the cit.v of Athens which gave to its citizens 
the power of compelling their daughters to marry whomsoever 
they pleased ; for upon a daughter’s refusing to marry the man 
her father had chosen to be her husband, the father was empowei'od 
by this law to cause her to be put to death ; but as fathers do 
not often desire the death of their own daughters, even though 
they do happen to prove a little refractoi:^'. this law was seldom or< 
never put in exeeution, though perhaps^ the young ladies of that 
city were not unfrequently threatened by their parents with the 
terrors of it. 

There was one instance, however, of an old man, whose name 
was Egeus, who actually did come before Theseus ^at that 
time the x’cigning duke of Athens', to complain that his daughter 
Hermia, whom he had commanded to marry Demetrius, a young 
man of a noble Athenian family, refused to obev him. because she 
loved another voung Athenian, named Lysander Egeus demand- 
ed justice of Theseu.s, and desired that this cruel law might be 
put in force against his daughter. 

>{ Hermia jleade d in excuse for her disobedience, that Demetrius 
had for merl.^prol essed love for her dear friend Helena, and that 
Helena loved Demetrius to rlistraction ; but this honourable reason - 
which Hermia gave for not ohe 3 ’ing her father’s command moved 
not the stern Egeus. 

Theseus, though a great and merciful prince, had no power to 
alter the laws of his country ; therefore he could onl^’ give Hei’inia 
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four days to consider of it : and at the end of that time, if she 
•still refused to marry Demetrius, she ums to be put to death. 1 

When Hermia was dismissed from the presence of the duke, 
she went to her lover Lysander, and told him the peril she was 
in, and that she must either give up him and marry Demetrius, 
•or lose her life in four days. 

Lysander was in great affliction at hearing these evil tidings ; 
but recollecting that he had an aunt who lived at some distance 
from Athens, and that at the place where she lived the cruel law 
•could not be put in force against FTermia fthis law not extending 
beyond the boundaries of the city), he proposed to Hermia, that 
she should steal out of her father’s house that night, and go with 
him to his aunt’s house, whore he would marry her. “ I will 
meet you,” said Lvsander, “in the wood a few miles without the 
•city; in tliat delightful wood, where we have so often walked with 
Helena in the pleasant month of May. 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed ; and she told no one 
•of her intended fight but her fliend Helena. Helena (as maidens 
will do foolish things for love) vei’y ungenerously resolved to go 
and tell this to Demetrius, though she could hope no benefit from 
betraying her friend’s secret, but the poor pleasure of following 
her faithless lover to the wood ; for she well knew that Demetrius 
would go thither in pursuit of Hermia. 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia proposed to meet, 
.was the favourite haunt of those little beings known by the name 
of Fairies. 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen of the Fairies, with 
all their tiny train of followers, in this wood held their midnight 
•revels. 

Between this little king and queen of sprites there happened, 
at this time, a sad disagreement ; they never met by moonlight 
in the shady walls of this pleasant wood, but they were quarrel- 
ling, till all tlieir fairy elves would creep into acorn-cups and 
hide themselves for fear. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was Titania’s refusing 
to give Oberon a little changeling boy, whose mother had been 
Titania’s friend : and upon her death the fairy queen stole the 
■child from its nurse, and brought him up in the woods. 
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The niffht on which the lovers were to meet in this wood, as 
Titania v’as walkinfj with some of her maids of honour, she met 
Oheron attended hy his train of fairy courtiers. 

“ 111 met hy moonlight, proud Titania.” said the fairy king. 
The queen replied, What jeailous Oheron, is it you ? Fairies, 
skip hence ; 1 have foresworn his company ” “ Tarry, rash fairy,” 
said Oheron ; ‘ am not I thy lord ? Why does 'Pitiana cross- 
her Oheron ? Give me your little changeling hoy to he my 

” Set your he.arl at rest," answered the queen f your whole 
fair kingdom buys not the hoy of me.” She then left her lord 
in great anger. “ Well, go your wav,” said Oheron ; “ before the 
jnorning dawns T will torment you f(»r this injury.” 

(theron then sent for Puck, his chief favourite and privy 
councillor. 

Puck (or, ns he was sometimes called, Pohin OoodfellowJ was 
a shrewd and knavish sprite, and used to play comical pranks- 
in the. neighbouring villages ; sometimes getting into the dairies 
and skimming the milk, sometimes plunging his light and airy 
form into the butter churn, and while he was dancing his fantas- 
tic shape in the churn, in vain the dairymaid would labonr to 
change her cream into butter: nor had the village swains any 
hotter success ; whenever Puck chose, to pl.ay his freaks in the 
brewing copper, the ale was sure to he spoiled. When a few 
good neighbours were met to drink some comfortable ale together. 
Puck would jump into the howl of ale in the likeness of a roasted 
crab, and when some old goody w.as going to drink, be- 
would hob against her lips, and spill the ale over lun* withered! 
chin : and presently after, when the same old dame was gravely 
seating herself to tell her neighbours a ssxd and melancholy story, 
Puck would slip her three-legged stool from under her, and down- 
toppled the poor old woman, and then the old gossips would' 
hold their sides and laugh at her, and swear they never wastccl' 
a merrier hour, x 

“ Come hither, Puck,” s.aid Oheron to this little merry wan- 
derer of the night ; “ fetch me the flower which maids call Love- 
in Idleness ; the juice of that little purple flow'er laid on the- 
eyelids of these w-ho sleep, will make thsra, wdien they awake, 
dote on the first thing they see. Some of the juice of that flower.- 
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I will dvnp on die eyelids of mv Titania when she is asleep ; 
and the first thing slie looks upon when she opens her eyes she 
.vill fall in love with, even though it he a lion , or a beai’, a 
noddling monkey, or a busy ape ; and before I will take this 
diarin from off her sight, which I Ciin do with another charm 
L know of, I will make her give me that boy to be my page." 

Puck, who loved mischief to his heart, was highly diverted 
,vith this intended frolic of his m.ister, and ran too seek the 
lower, and while Oheroti was waiting the return of Puck, he 
ihserved Denieti-ius and Helena enter the wood : he overheard 
Demetrius reproaching Helena for following him. and alter many 
jnkind words on this part, and gentle e-xpostulations from Helena, 
emimling him of his former love and professions of true faith 
:o her, he left her (as lie said) to the mercy of the wild beasts, 
ind she ran after him as swiftly as he could. 

'I’he fairy king, who was always friendly to tviip lovers, felt 
ffreat compassion for Helena ; and perhaps, as Lysander said 
;hey used to walk by moonliglit in this pleasant wood, Oberon 
might have seen Helena in those happy times when she was 
beloved by Demetrius. However that might bo, when Puck 
returned with the little purple flower, Oberon said to hia favour- 
ite, " Take a part of this flower : there has been a sweet Athenian 
lady here, who is in love with a disdaintn l youth ; if you find 
iim sleeping, drop some ol the love juice in his eyes, hut contrive 
.0 do it when she is near him, that the first thing he sees when 
le awakes may be this despised lady. Vou will know the man 
'jy the Athenian gariiieiits which he wears.” Puck promised 
ro manage this matter very de xterou sly ; ami then Oberon went, 
unperceived by 'riiania, to her bower, where she was preparing 
to go to rest. Her fairy bower was a bank where grew wild 
thyme, cowslips, and sweet violets under a canopy of woodbine, 
inusk-roses, and eglantine There Titania always slept some 
pai't ot the night ; her coverlet the e numellpx l skin ol a snake, 
which, though a small mantle, was wide enough to wrap a fairy 
in. 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies, how they 
ivere to employ themselves while she slept. " Some of you,” 
said her Majesty, “ must kill canker.'; in the miisk-i'ose buds, 
ind some wage war jvvitli the bats for their leathern wings, to 
,nake small elves coats : and some of you keep watch that the 
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olamorops owl, thal nijililly liooti!. coni«-> not near jno ; ljut first 
sing me to sleep." Then tliey began to sing this song; — 

•• Voii -spolttsi snakix witu liimblc tonuuc, 
riinniv heilfielioiis lit* iint ‘•oen : 

N’vwt*. .111(1 iiliiitt*tt*«riii'«. dit imi wioiicr, 
t'diiie tioi near our K.«iry Q««;eii. 

, 1'hvluiiiL‘I. \\itli melody. 

• .'‘Hill in your sweet lullaby. 

I.nlla. lulla. lull.iby : liilla. UiUa, InlUiby : 

Sever burin, nor -sjietl, nor enarin, 

• 'onie "ur bnely l-idy niub : 

>iv pood niebt witti liiH.iby” 

When the faiiies had snng their queen asleep with this pretty 
I jillalw . they left her, to perform the nnpovlant services she had 
enjoined them. Oberon then softly tlrew near his Titania, and 
dropped some of tlie love-juice on her eyelids, .saying, 

VVbat tbmt s(ie«t wbcii fbim uost wake, 

13.> It for I by I rut-lnvo i.ake.*’ 

But to return to Hennia, who made her escape out of her 
father’s house that night, to avoid the. death she was iloometl to for 
refusing to marry Demetrius. When she entered the wood, she 
found her dear Lyktiuder waiting for her, to conduct her to his 
aunt’s house ; but before they had passed half through the wood, 
llermia wsis so much fatigued, that Lysaudor. who was very 
careful of this de.ar ladv, wito had proved her alTcction for him 
even by hazarding her life for bis sake, persuaded her to rest 
till morning on a bank of soft, muss, ami lying tlown himself on 
tlte ground at .'jome little distance, they soon fell fa.st aslec]). 
Here they were found by ruck, who seeing a handsome young 
man asleep, and pereoiviug that his clothes were made in the 
Atlieuiiiri fashion, and that a pretty ladv was sleeping near him. 
concluded that this must, he the Athenian maitl and her disdain- 
ful lover wliotn Oberon had sent him to seek ; and he nattirally 
enough conjectured that, a-s they were alone, together, she must be 
the first thing he would see when he awoke : so without more ado, 
he proceeded to pour some of the juice, of the little purple flow or 
info ids eyes. But it so fell out, that Helena came that wav, and, 
instead ot llermia, was the first object Lysamier beheld when he 
opened his eyes : and strange to relate, so powerfttl was the 
love-charm, all his love for Herniia vanished away, and Lysamier 
fell in love with Helena. 
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Had lie firet seen Hermia when he awoke, the blunder Puck 
committed would have been of no consequence, for he could not 
love that faithful lady too well ; but for poor Lysander to be 
forced by a fairy love-charm to forget his own true Hermia, and 
to run after another lady, and leave Hermia asleep quite alone in 
wood at midnight was a sad chance indeed, j 

Thus this fortune happened. Helena, as has been before 
related, endeavoured to keep pace with Demetrius when he ran 
away so rudely from her : but she could not continue this unequal 
race long, men being always better runners in a long race than 
ladies. Helena soon lost sight of Demetrius ; and as she was 
wandering aboilt, dejected and forlorn, she arrived at the place 
where Lysander was sleeping. “Ah ! ” saidShe. “ this is Lysander 
lying on the ground . is he dead or asleep ? " Then gently 
touching him. she said. *' Good, sir, if you are alive, awake." Upon 
this Lysander opened his eyes, and (.the love-charm beginning to 
work) immediately addressed her in terms of extravagant love and 
admiration telling her, she as much excelled Hermia in beauty as 
a dove does a raven, and that he would run through fire for her 
sweet sake ; and many more such lover-like speeches. Helena 
knowing Lysander was her friend Hermia’s lover, and that he 
was solemnly engaged to marry her. was in the utmost rage when 
she heard herself addressed in this manner ; for she thought fas 
well she might) that Lysander was making a jest of her, “ Oh ! ’* 
said she, “ why was I born to be mocked and scorned by every 
one? Is it not enousrh, is it not enough, young man. that I 
can never get a sweet look or a kind word from Demetrius ; but 
you. sir. must pretend in this disdainful manner to court me ? I 
thought, Lysander, you were a lord of more true gentleness.’’ 
Saying these words in great anger, she ran away ; and Lysander 
followed her, quite forgetful of his own Hermia, who was still asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was in a sad fright at finding 
herself alone. She wandered about the wood, not knowing what 
was become of Lysander. or which way to go to seek for him. 
In the meantime Demetrius, not being able to find Hermia and 
his rival Lysander, and fatigued with his fruitless search, ^vas 
observed by Oberon fast asleep. Oberon had learnt by some 
questions he had asked of Puck, that he had applied the love- 
charm to the wrong person s eyes ; and now, having found the 
person first intended, he touched the eyelids of the sleeping 
Demetrius with the love-juice, and he instantly awoke ; and the first 
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tiling he saw being Helena, he, as Lysaucler had done before, 
began to address love-speeches to her : and just at that moment 
Lysander followed by Herinia (for through Puck’s unlucky 
mistake it was now become Hermia’s turn to run after her lover), 
made his appearance . and then Lysander and Demetrius, both 
speaking together, made love to Helena, they being each one 
under the influence of the same potent charm. 

The astonished Helena thought that Demetrius, Lysander, 
and her once dear friend Hermia, were all in a plot together to 
make a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised ‘as Helena ; she knew not why 
Lysander and Demetrius, who both before loved her, were now 
become the lovers of Helena : and to Hermia the matter seemed to 
be no jest. 

The ladies, who before had always been the dearest of friends, 
now fell to high words together. 

“ Unkind Hermia,” said Helena, “ it is you have set Lysander 
on, to vex me with mock praises ; and your other lover Demetrius, 
who used almost to spurn me with his foot, have you not bid 
him call me Goddess, Nvmph, rare, precious, and celestia l ? He 
would not speak thus to me, whom he hates, if .voxTSkI not set 
him on to make a jest of me. Unkind Hermia, to join with men 
in scorning your poor friend. Have you forgot our school-day 
friendship ? How often, Hermia, have we two, sitting on one 
cushion, both singing one song, with our needles working the 
same flower, both on the same sampler wrought : growing up 
together in fashion of .i double cherry, scarcely seeming parted ? 
Hermia, it is not friendly in you, it is not maidenly, to join with 
men in scorning your poor friend.” 

“ I am amazed at your passionate words,” said Hermia : “ I 
scorn you not ; it seems you scorn me.” “ Ay, do," returned 
Helena, “ persevere, counterfeit serious looks, and make mouths at 
me when I turn my back ; then win k at each other, and hold the* 
sweet jest up. If you had any pity, grace, or manners, you would 
not use me thus.” 

While Helena and Hermia were speaking these dngry words 
to each other, Demetrius and Lysander left them, to fight together 
in the wood for the love of Helena. 

T-10 
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When they found the gentlemen had left them, they departed, 
and once more wandered weary in the wood in search ol their 
lovers. 

As soon as they were gone, the fairy king, who with little 
Puck had been listening to their quarrels, said to him, " This is 
your negligence. Puck ; or did you do this wilfully ? ” “ Believe 

me, king of shadows,” answered Puck, it was a mistake : did 
not you tell me 1 should know the man by his Athenian 
garments? However, I am not sorry this has hapjfcned, for I think 
their jangling makes me excellent sport.” “ Tou heard,” said 
Oberon, “ that Demetrius and Lysander are gone to seek a conve- 
nient place to fight in. I command you to overhang the night with 
a thick fog, and lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray in the 
dark, that they shall not be able to find each other Counterfeit 
each of their voices to the other, and with bitter taunts provoke 
them to follow you, while they think it is their rival’s tongue they 
hear. • See 3 'ou do this, till they are so wear}’ that they can go no 
farther; and when you find they are asleep, drop the juice ot this 
other flower into Lysander’s eyes, and when he awakes he will 
forget his new love for Helena, and return to his old passion for 
Hermia ; and then the two fair ladies may each one be happy with 
the man she loves ; and they will think all that lias passed a 
vexatious dream. About this quickly. Puck ; and 1 will go and 
see what sweet love my Titania has found. ’1 

. - ' Titania was still sleeping, and Oberon seeing a clown near her, 
who had lost his way in the wood, and likewise asleep : “ This 
fellow,” said he, ‘‘shall be my Titania’s true love” ; and clapping 
an ass’s head over the clown's, it seemed to fit him as well as if it 
had grown upon his own shoulders. Though Oberon fixed the 
ass’s head on very gently, it awakened him, and rising up, uncon- 
scious of what Oberon had done to him, he went towards the 
bower where the fairy queen slept 

Ah ! what angel is that I see ? ” said Titania, opening her 
eyes, and the juice of the little purple flower beginning to take 
effect : ” Are you as wise as you are beautiful ? ” 

“ Why, mistress,” said the foolish clown, “ if I have wit enough 
to find the way out of this wood, I have enough to serve my turn.” 

“ Out of the wood do not desire to go,” said the enamoured 
queen. “ T am a spirit of no common rate. I love \’ 0 u. Go with 
me, and I will give you fairies to attend upon .you.” ' 
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Slip then called four of Iier faiiies; their names were Pease- 
blossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustard-seed. 

“ Attend,” said the queen, upon this .sweet gentleman : hop 
in his walks, and gambol in his sight ; feed him with grapes and 
apricots, and steal for him the honey-bags from the bees. Come, sit 
with me,” said she to the clown, “ and let me play with .your 
ami.ible hairy ch**eks. my beautiful ass! and kiss your fair large 
ears, my gentle joy 1 ” 

*■ Whore is Pease-blossom ? ” said the ass-headed clown ; not 
much regarding the fairy-queen’s cenrfship, but very proud of 
his new attendants. 

“ Here, .sir,” said little 1 ’ease-blossom. 

" .*^cratch my head,” ‘jaid the clown, ” Where is Cobweb ?" 

” Here, tir,” said Cobweb. 

Cood. Mr. Cobweb,” said the foolish clown, “kill me the 
red hmnblc bee on the lop of that thistle yonder ; and good Afr, 
Cobowb. bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
in the action, Mr. Cobweb, ami take care the honey-bag break 
not ; I slionld be sorry to have j’ou over-flown with a honey-bag. 
Where is Mustard-seed V” 

“ Here, sir,” said ]\Iustard-.see<l ; “ what is your will?” 

“ Nothing,” said the clown, “ good Mr. Mnstard-seed, btit 
to help Jfr. Pease-blossom to scratch ; I must go to a barber’s, 
ilr. Mustard seed, for mothinks I am marvellous hairy about the 
face." 

“ My sweet love,” said the queen, “ what will yon have to eat? 
I have a venturous fairy shall seek the squirrel's hoard, and fetch 
you some new nuts.” 

“ 1 had rather have a handfid of dried pease,” said the clown, 
who with his a«s’.s head had- got an ass’s appetite. “ But. I pray, 
let none of your people disturb me, for f have a mind to sleep.” 

“Sleep then,” said the (pieen, “and T will wind you in my 
arms. 0 how I love yon I How 1 dole upon you ! ” 

When the fairy king saw the clown sleeping in the arms of 
his <inecn, he advanced within her sight, and reproached her 
with iiaving lavished her favours upon an ass. 

This she, could not deny, as the clotvn w.a8 then sleeping within 
lier arms, with his ass’s head crowned by her with flowers, 
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When Oberon had teased her for some time, he again demanded 
the changeling-boy ; which she, ashamed of being discovered by 
her loid with her new favourite, did not dare to refuse him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he had so long 
wished for to be his page, took pity on tlie disgraceful siuintiou 
into which, liy his merry contrivance, he had biouglit his Titania, 
and threw some of the juice of the other flower into lier eyes ; 
and the fairy queen immediately recovered lier senses, and won- 
dered at her late dotage, saying hoiv she now loathed the sight 
of the strange monster. 

Oberon likewise took the ass’s head from off the clown, and 
left him to finish his nap with his own fool’s head upon his 
shoulders 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly reconciled, he 
related to her the history of the lovers, and their midnight 
quarrels , and she agreed to go with him, and see the end of their 
adventures. 

The fairy king and queen 'found the lovers and their fair 
ladies, at no great distance from each other, sleeping on a grass- 
plot ; for Puck, to make amends for Ins former mistake, had con- 
trived with the utmost diligence to bring them all to the same 
spot, unknown to each other : and he had carefully removed the 
fairy charm from off the eyes of Lysander with the anti dote the 
king gave to him. 

Hermia first awoke, and finding her lost Lysander asleep so 
near her, was looking at him and wondering at his strange 
inconstancy. Lysander presently opening his eyes, and seeing 
his dear Hermia, recovered his reason which the fairy -charm had 
before clouded, and with his reason, his love for Hermia : and 
they began to talk over the adventures of the night, doubting if 
these things had really happened,* or if thej* had both been 
dreaming tiie same bewildering dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake ; and a sweet 
sleep having quited Helena’s distxirbed and angry spirits, she 
listened with delight to the professions of love which Demetrius 
still made to her, and which, to her surprise as well as pleasure, 
she began to perceive were sincere. 

These fair night-wandering ladies, now no longer rivals, became 
once more true friends : all the unkind words which had passed 
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wore forgiven, aiul they calmly conpiiltecl together what was best 
to be done in their prescjit situation, ft was soon agreed that 
as Demetrius had given tip his pretensions to Ilermia, he should 
endeavour to prevail ujion her father to revoke the cruel sonteuce 
of death witich had been passed against her. Demetrius was 
preparing to renini to Athens for this friendly purpO'C, when they 
were surprised with the sight of Egcus, Ilermia’s father, who 
came to the wood in pursuit of his runaway daughter. 

When Egens understood that Demetrius would not now marry 
his dangiifer, he no longer opposed her marriasre with Lvsander, 
but gave his consent that they should be wedded on the fourth 
day from tliaf. time, being the same day on which Ilermia had 
been condemned to lose her life ; and on that same day Helena 
joyfully agreed to marry her beloved and now faithful Demetrius. 

The fairy king and queen, who were invisible specUitors of 
this reconciliation, and now saw the happy ending of the lovers’ 
history brought about through the good ollices of Oberon, received 
so much pleasure, that, these kind spirits resolved to celebrate 
the approaching nuptials with .sports and revels throughotit their 
fairy kingdom. 

And now, if any are olTonded with this story of fairies and 
their pninks, as judging it incredible and strange, they have only 
to think that they have been asleep and dreaming and that all 
these adventures were visions which they saw in tlieir sleep : and 
I hope none of my readers will be so unreasonable as to bo 
oirended with a ])re(ty harmless Midsummer Xight’s Dream. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

In' the city of Vienna there once reigned a duke of such -a mild 
and gentle temper, that he suffered his subjects to neglect the 
laws with imptmity ; and there was in parlicnlar one law, the 
existence of which ^vas almost forgotten, the duke never having 
put it in force during ids whole reign. This was a law dooming 
any man to the punishment of death, who should live with a 
woman that was not his wile : and this law through the lenity of 
the duke being utterly disregarded, the holy institution of marriage 
became neglected, and complaints were every day made to the duke 
bv the parents of the young ladie-s in Vienna, of the continual 
non-enforcement of this important law. 
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The good duke perceived with sorrow (his growing evil among 
his subjects ; but he thought that a sudden change in himself 
from the indulgence he had hitherto shown, to the strict severity 
I'equisite to check this abuse, would make his people (who had 
hitherto loved him) consider him as a tyrant ; therefore he deter- 
mined to absent himself a while from his dukedom and depute 
another to the full exercise of his power, that the law against these 
dishonourable persons might be put in elTect. without giving 
offence by an unusual severity in his own person. 

Angelo, a man who bore the reputation of u saint in Vienna 
for his strict and ligid life, was chosen by the duke as a fit person 
to undertake this important charge ; and when the duke imparted 
his design to lord Escalus, his chief councillor, Escalus said. “If 
any man in Vienna be of worth to undergo such ample grace and 
hononi.itrs lord Angelo” And now the duke departed from 
Vienna under pretence of making a journey into Poland, leaving 
Angelo to act as the lord deputy in his absence ; but the duke’s 
absence was only a feigned one, for he privatelv returned to 
Vienna, habited like a friar, with (he intent to watch unseen the 
conduct of the saintly-seeming Angelo. 

It happened just about the time that Angelo was Invested with 
his new dignitv, that a gentleman, wliose name was Claudio, had 
persuaded a young lady to leave her parents ; and for this offence, 
by command of the new lord deputy. Claudio was taken up and 
committed to prison, and bv virtue of the old law which had so 
long been neglected, Angelo sentenced Claudio to be beheaded. 
Great interest was made for the pardon of young Claudio, and 
the good old lord Escalus himself interceded for him •‘.•lias,” 
said he. “ this gentleman whom 1 would save iiad an honourable 
father, for whose sake I pniv you pai don the young man’s trans- 
gression.” But Angelo replied. “ IVe mustnotmako a scarecrow of 
the law. setting it u]i to frighten Iiii’ds of prey, (ill cnstoni, 
finding it harmless, makes it their perch, and not their terror. 
Sir, he must die.” 

Lucio, the friend of Claudio, visited him in the prison and 
Claudio said to him, “ T pray you, Lucio, do mo this kind service. 
Go to my sister Isabella, who thi.s day proposes to enter the convent 
of Saint Clare ; acquaint her with the danger of my state : implore 
her that she make friends with the strict deputy, bid her go 
herself to Angelo T have great hopes in that; for she can 
discoui-se with prosperous art, and well she can nersuade ; besides. 
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there is n speechless flialect in youthful sorrow, such as moves 
men.” 

4 

Tsahella, the .sister of Plandio, had. as be said, that day entered 
upon her noviciate in the convent, and it was her intent, after 
passing throujih her probation as a novice, to take the veil, and 
she was inquiring of a mm concerning the rules of the convent, 
when she heard the voice of Lucio, who, as he entered that religions 
house, said, “ Peace bo in this place ! ” " Who is it that speaks ? ” 
said Tsabella. “ It is a man’s voice,” replied the nun : Gentle 
Isabella, go to him. and learn his business ; you may, T may not. 
When yon liave taken the veil, you must not speak with men 
but in ihe presence of the prioress ; then if you speak, you 
must not show your face, or if you show your face, yon must 
not speak ” *' .\nd iiave yon nuns no farther privileges ? ”said 
Tsabella. “ Are not these large enough ? ” replied the nun. 
‘•Yes truly,” said Isabella: ” T speak not as de.siring more, 
but r.tlher wishing a more, strict re.straint upon the sisterhood, 
the votarisis of t\aint Glare” ,\gain they heard the voice of 
Lucio. and the nun said, ” He calls again. I pray you answer 
him.” Isabella then went out to Lticio, and in answer to his 
salutation, said, ” Peace and prosperity. Who is it that calls ? ” 
Then Lucio. approaching her with reverence, said, '* Mail, lady, 
if such you be, as the roses in your cheeks proclaim you are no 
less ! can vnu bring me to the sight of T.sabella, a novice of this 
]dace. and the fair sister to her luiliappy brother Claudio ? ” 
" Whv her unhappv brother? ” said Isabella, ‘‘ let mo ask : for I 
am that Isabella, and his shster.” “Fair and gentle lady.” he 
replied, " your brother kindiv greets yon by me ; ho is in prison.” 
” Woe is mo ! for what ? ” said Isabella. Lucio then told her, 
Claudio was imprisoned for enticing a young ladv from her home. 
“ Ah,” said she. ” T fear it is my cousin Juliet ” Juliet and Isabella 
were not related, bat they called each other cousin in remem- 
branee of their school-days’ friendship ; and as Isabella knew that 
•Iiiliet loved Claudio, she feared she had been led by her alTection 
for liirn into this trangressioii “ She it is,” replied Lucio, 
“ Why then, lot mv brother marrv Juliet.” said Isabella. Lucio 
replied, that Claudio would gladly marry Juliet, but that the lord 
deputy had sentenced him to die for his offence ; ‘‘ Unless,” said 
he, “ vou have the grace by yonr fair prayer to soften Angelo, 
and that is mv business between yon and your poor brother.” 
“ Alas,” said Isabella, “ what poor ability is there in me to do him 
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good ? I doubt I have no power to move Angelo.” “ Our doubts 
are traitors,” said Lucio, ‘‘ and make ns lose the good we might 
often win, by fearing to attempt it. Go to lord Angelo ! When 
maidens sue, and kneel and weep, men give like gods.” “ I will 
see what I can do,” said Isabella : “ I will but stay to give the 
prioress notice of the affair, and then I will go to Angelo. 
Commend me to my brother : soon at night I will send him word 
of my succesk” 

Isabella hastened to the palace, and threw herself on her knees 
before Angelo, saying, “ I am a woful suitor to your honour, if it 
will please your honour to hear me.” “ Well, what is j'our suit ? " 
said Angelo. She then made her petition in the most moving 
terms for her brother’s life. But Angelo said, “ Maiden, there is 
no remedy . your brother is sentenced, and he must die ” “ 0 
just, but severe law!” said Isabella: '■ I bad a brother then 
- -Heaven keep your honour • ” and she was about to depart But 
Lucio, who had accompanied her said, “ Give it not over so ; 
return to him again, entreat him. kneel down before him, hang 
upon his gown You are too cold ; if 3'ou should need a pin, j'ou 
could not with a more tame tongue desire it.” Then again 
Isabella on her knees implored for mercy. “ He is sentenced," 
said Angelo : ” it is too late.” “Too late ! " said Isabella : “ Why, 
no ; I that do speak a word, may call it back again. Believe this, 
my lord, no ceremony that to great ones belong, not the king’s 
crown, nor the deputed sword, the marshal’s truncheon, nor the 
judge’s robe becomes them with one half so good a grace as 
mercy does.” “ Pray you begone,” said Angelo, But still 
Isabella entreated ; and she said, “If my brother had been as you, 
and 3’ou as he, you might have slipped like him, but he like j’ou 
would not have been so stern. I would to HSaven I had vour 
power*, and you were Isabella. Should it then be thus? No, I 
would tell you what it were to be a judge, and what a 
prisoner.” “Be content, fair maid!” said Angelo ! “it is the 
law, not I, condemns your brother. Were he my kinsman, 
my brother*, or my son, it should be thus with him. He must die 
to-morrow.” “ To tiiorrow ? ” said Isabella : “ Oh, that is sudden : 
spare him, spare him ; he is not prepared for death. Even for our 
kitchens we kill the fowl in season ; shall we serve Heaven with 
less relpect than we minister to our* gross selves ? Good, good, 
my lord, bethink you, none have died for my brother’s offence, 
though many have committed it. So you would be the first that 
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"ivcs tins pcntenoo, and he the first that snfTcrs it. Goto your own 
bosom, my lord ; knock there, ‘and ask your heart what it does know 
that is like my brother’s fault ; if itconfess a natural guiltiness such 
as his is, let if not sound a thought against inv biother’s lilc!” 
Her last words more moved Angelo than all she had before said, for 
the beauty of I.sabella had raised a guilty passion m his heart, and 
he liogan to form thoughts of dishonourable love, such as Claudio’s 
crime had been *, and the conllict in his mind made him turn away 
from Isabella : but she called him back, saying, “ Gentle, my lord, 
turn back ; hark how I will bribe you. Good, my lord, buck ! ” 
“ How, bribe me ! ” said Angelo, astonished that she should think 
of olTering him a bribe. “ Ay.” said Isabella. “ with such gifts 
that Heaven itself shall shaio with you ; not with golden trea.sures, 
or lho.se glittering stones, who.se price is either rich or poor as 
fancy values them, but with true prayers that shall be up to 
Heaven lieforc sunrise— prayens from pro.servcd souls, from fasting 
maids whose minds are dedicated to nothing temporal.” ” Well, 
come to me to morrow,” said Angelo. And for this short respite 
of her brother’s life, ami for this permission that she might bo 
heard again, she left him with the joyful hope that she should at 
last prevail over his stern natin-e : and as sho went away, she 
said, “Heaven keep your honour safe ! Heaven save your honour ! ” 
Whieh when Angelo heiird, he said within his heart, “ Amen, I 
would be saved from thee and from thy vivtnes ; ” and then, 
alTrighted ,at his own evil thonghts, he said, “ What is this ! What 
is this ! Do T love her. that T desire to hear her speak again, and 
feast upon her eye.s ! What is it 1 dream on ? The cunning 
enemy of mankind, to catch a saint, with saints does bait the 
hook. Never could an imiuudest woman once stir my temper, but 
this virtuous woman subdues me ipiitc. Even till now, when 
men were fond, [..smiled and wondered at them." 

In the guiltv exjndict in his mind Angelo sulTercd more that 
night than the prisoner lie had so severolv sentenced ; for in the 
prison Claudio was visited by the good duke, who, in his friar’s 
habit taught the young man the wav to Heaven, preaching to him 
the word.s of penitence and peace. But Angelo foltall the pangs of 
irresolute guilt. ; now wishing to entice Isabella from tlie paths of 
innocence and honour, and now suffering remorse and horror for 
a crime as yet but intentional. But in the end evil thoughts 
prevailed ; and he who had .so lately started at the offer of a bribe, 
resolved to tempt this maiden with so high a bribe as sho might 
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not be able to resist, even with the precious gift of her dear 
brother’s life. 

When Isabella came in the morning, Ancrelo desired she 
might be admitted alone to his presence : and being there, he 
said to her, if she would listen to his dishonourable proposals, be 
‘would give her her brother’s life - “ For,” said he, ” T love you, 
Isabella ” “ My brother,” said Isabella, ” did so love Juliet, and 
yet you tell me he shall die for it.” “ But.” said Angelo. “Claudio 
shall not die, if you will consent to visit me by stealth at night, 
even as Juliet left her father’s house at night to come to Claudio.” 
Isabella, in amazement at his words, that he should tempt her to 
the same fault for which he passed sentence of death upon her 
brother, said, “ I would do as much for my poor brother as for 
myself; that is, were I under sentence of death, the impression of 
been whips I would wear as rubies, and go to my death as to a 
bed that longing I had been sick for, ere I would vield myself up 
to this shame.” And then she told him, she hoped he only spoke 
these words to her in jest. But he said, “ Believe me on my 
honour, my words express mv purpose.” Isabella, angered to the 
heart to hear him use the word honour to express such dishonour- 
able purposes, said, “ Ha ! little honour, to be much believed ; 
and most pernicious purpose. I will proclaim thee, Angelo; look 
for it ! Sign me a present pardon for my brother, or I will tell the 
world aloud what man thou art!” “Who will believe von, 
Isabella ? ” said Angelo ; “ my unsoiled name, the austereness of 
my life, my word vouched against yours, will outweigh your 
.accusation. Redeem your brother by yielding to my will, or he 
shall die to-morrow. As for you, say what you can, my false will 

overweigh your true story. Answer me to-morrow.” 

• 

“ To whom should I complain ? Did I tell this, who would 
believe me ? ” said Isabella, as she went towards the dreary prison 
where her brother was confined. When she arrived there, her 
brother was in pious conversation with the duke, who, in his friar’s 
habit, had also visited Juliet, and brought both these guilty 
lovers to a proper sense of their fault ; and unhappy Juliet with 
, tears and a true remorse confessed that she herself was more to 
blame than Claudio. 

As Isabella entered the room where Claudio was confined, she 
said, “ Peace be here, grace and good company ! ” “ Who is 
there ? ” said the disguised duke : “ come in ; the wish deserves a 
welcome,” “ My business is a word or two with Claudio,” said 
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Isjibella. Then the iluhc loft them topfetlier. and rlesirecl the 
provost, who had the oliar^p of the prisoners, to place him where 
ho might overhear their conversation. 

*‘ Now, sister, what i.s the comfort ? ” .said Claudio. Isabella 
told him he must prepare for death on the morrow “ Is there 
no remedy ?" said Clatidio. “ Ves, brother." replied Isabella, 

“ there is ; but such a one as. if you consented to it, would strip 
your honour from you, and leave .von naked,” Let me know 
the point.” said Claudio, “ Oi I do fear you, Claudio !” replied 
his sister ; and I (luake, lest j-ou should wish to live, and more 
respect the trilling term of six or 'seven winters added to your 
life, than your perpetual honour ! I'o yoti dare to die ? The 
sense of death is most in apprehension, and the poor beetle that 
we tread upon feels a pang as great as when a giant dies.” 

** Why do you give me fltis shame?” said Claudio. “ Think >ou 
I can fetch a resolution from flowery tenderness ? If I must die. 

I will encounter darkness a*: a bride, and hug it in my arms.” 

" ’riiere spoke my brother.” said Isabella ; ” there my father’s 
grave did utter forth a voice, Ves. you must die ; yet. would ,voix 
think it, Claudio ! this outward sainted deputy, if 1 would yield 
to his base proposals, would gnint your life (), were it hut my 
life. I would lay it down for your deliverance ns frankly as a 
pin !” ” Thanks, dear Isabella.” said Claudio ” Be ready to die 
to-morrow.” ,s,tid Isabella. ” Death is a fearful thing.” said 
Claudio. ” And shamed life a hateful,” replietl bis sister. But 
the thougbt.s of death overcame the constancy of Claudio's temper 
and terrors, sucli ns the guiltj' only at their deaths do know, 
assailing him. ho cried out, “Sweet sister, let me live ! The sin 
you do to .'»ave a brother’s life, nature dispenses with the deed so 
far. that it becomes a virtue.” " 0 faitliless coward ! 0 dishonest 
wretch ! ” said Isabella ; ” would you pre.serve .vonr life by your 
sister’s shame ? O fie, fic, fie ! I thought, my brother, you had 
ill you sncli a mind of honour, that had you twenty heads to 
render upon twont.v blocks, you wonhl have yielded them up all 
before your sister should .‘sloop to such dishonour,” “ Nay, hear 
me, Isabella ! ” said CJlaudio. But what lie would have said in. 
defence of liis weaknc.ss, in desiring to live was interrupted by the- 
entrance of the duke, who said, Claudio, I have overheard what 
has passed between you and your .sister. Angelo had never the - 
purpose to eornipt her ; what he ."=aid has onl.v been to make trial 
of her virtue. She, having the truth of honour in her, has given* 
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him that gracious denial which he is most glad to receive. There 
is no hope that he will pardon you ; therefore pass your hours in 
prayer, and make ready for death.” Then Claudio repented of 
his weakness, and said, ” Let me ask my sister’s pardon ! I am so 
out of love with life that I will sue to be rid of it.” And Claudio 
retired, overwhelmed with shame and sorrow for his fault. 

I’he duke being now alone with Isabella, commended her 
virtuous resolution, saying, “ The hand that made vou fair has 
made you good.” “ 0,” said Isabella, “ how much ‘is the good 
duke deceived in Angelo ! if ever he return, and I can speak to 
him, I will discover his government.” Isabella knew not that she 
was even now making the discovery she threatened. The duke 
replied, “That shall not be much amiss ,■ yet, as the matter now 
stands, Angelo will repel your accusation ; therefore' lend an 
attentive ear to my advisings T believe that you may most right- 
eously do a poor wronged ladv a merited beneiit, redeem your 
brother from the angry law, do no stain to your> oiVn most 
pacious person, and much please the absent duke, if perad venture 
he shall ever return to have notice of tliis business.” Isabella 
said, she had a spirit to do anything he desired, provided 
it was nothing wrong. ‘‘ Virtue is hold, and never fearful,” 
said the duke , and then he asked her, if she had ever heard of 
Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the great soldier who was drown- 
ed at sea I liave heard of the ladv,” said Isabella, “ and good 
words went with her name.” ” This lady,” said the duke, ” is 
the wife of Angelo , but her mariiage dowry was on board 
tlie vessel in which lier brother perished, and mark how heavily 
this befell to the poor gentlewoman ! for. besides the loss ‘of a 
most noble and renowned brother, who in his love towards her 
wa.s the most kind and natural, in tlie wreck of her fortunes 
he lost the affection of her husband, the well-seeming Angelo; 
who, pretending to discover some dishonour in this honourable 
ladv fthougli the true cause was the loss of her dowry), left her in 
her tears, and dried not one of them with his comfort. His unjust 
unkindness, that in all reason should have quenched her love, has, 
like an impediment in the current, made it more unrulj’, and 
Manana loves her cruel husband with the full of continuance of 
her first affection.” The dulce then more plainly unfolded his 
plan. It was, that Isabella should go to lord Angelo, and seeraing- 
Iv consent to come to him as he desii'ed, at midnight; that by 
this means she would obtain the promised pardon ; and that 
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Jitarinna should go in her stead to the appointment, and pass herself 
npon Angelo in the dark for Isabella “ i<or, gentle daughter.” 
said the feigned friar, “ fear yon to do this thing ; Angelo is her 
husband ; and to bring them thus together is no sin.” Isabella 
being pleased with this project, departed to do as he directed 
her; and he went to apprize Manana of their intention. He 
had before this time visited this unhappy lady in his assumed 
chai'aeter, giving her religious instruction and friend!)’ consolation 
at which times he had learned her sad story from her own lips-; 
and now she, looking tipon him as a holy man, readily consented 
to be directed by him in his undertaking. 

When Isabella returned from her interview with Angelo, to 
the house of Mariana, where the duke had appointed her to meet 
him, he said, ” Well met, and in good time; what is the news from 
this good deputy ?” Isabella related the manner in which she had 
settled the affair. '* Angelo,” said she, “ has a garden surrounded 
with a brick wall, on the western side of which is a vineyard, and 
to that vineyard is a gate.” And then she showed to .the duke 
and Mariana two keys that Angelo had given her; and she said,. 
” This bigger key opens the vineyard gate ; this other a little door* 
which leads from the vineyard to the garden. There I have made 
my promise at the dead of the night to call npon him, and have 
got from him his word of assurance for my brother’s life. I have 
taken a due and wary note of the place ; and with whispering and 
most guilty diligence he showed me the way twice over.” •* Are 
there no other tokens agreed upon between you, that Mariana 
must observe ? ” said the duke. “ No. none,” said Isabella, " onlv 
to go when it is dark. I have told him my time can be but short ; 
for I have made him think a servant come along w’ith me, and that 
this servant is persuaded I come about my brother.” The duke 
commended her discreet management, and she, turning to Mariana, 
said, “ Little have you to say to Angelo, when you depart from 
him, but, soft and low, Ecmember vow my hrothci ' ! " 

Mariana was that night conducted to the appointed place by 
Isabella, who rejoiced that she had. as she supposed, b.y this device 
preserved both her brother’s life and her own honour. But that 
her brother’s life was safe the duke was not well satisfied, and 
therefore at midnight he again repaired to the prison ; and it was 
well for Claudio that he did so, else would Claudio have that night 
been beheaded ; for, soon after the duke entered the prison, an 
order came from the cruel deputy, commanding that Claudio 
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should he beheaded, and his head sent to him by five o’clock in 
the morning. But the duke persuaded the provost to put off the 
•execution ot Olaudio, and to deceive Angelo, by sending him the 
head of a man who died that morning in the prison. And to 
prevail upon the provost to agree to this, the duke, whom still 
the provost suspected not to be anything more or greater than he 
seemed, showed the provost a letter written with the duke’s hand, 
and sealed with his seal, whjch when tlse provost saw, he conclud- 
ed this friar must have some secret order from the absent 
duke, and therefore he consented to spare Claudio; and he cut 
off the dead man’s head, and carried it to Angelo. 

Then the duke, in his own name, wrote to Angelo a letter, 
saying that certain accidents had put a stop to his journey, and 
that he should be in Vienna by the following morning, requiring 
Angelo to meet him at the entrance of the cit}’, there to deliver 
up his authority ; and the duke also commanded it to be pro- 
claimed, that if any of his subjects craved redress for injustice, 
they should exhibit their petitions in the street on his first 
■entrance into the city. 

Early in the morning Isabella came to the prison, and the 
duke, who there awaited her coming, for secret reasons thought 
it good to tell her tlmt Claudio was beheaded ; therefore : when 
Isabella inquired if Angelo had sent the pardon for her brother, 
he said, “ Angelo has released Claudio from this world. His head 
is off, and sent to the deputy ” The much-grieved sister cried 
•out, “ 0 unhappy Claudio, wretched Isabella, injurious world, 
most wicked Angelo ! ” The seeming friar bid her take comfort, 
^ind when she was become a little calm, he acquainted her with 
the near prospect of the duke’s return, and told her in what 
manner she should proceed in preferring her complaint against 
Angelo ; and he bade her not to fear if the cause should seem to 
go against her for a while. Leaving Isabella sufficiently instruct- 
•ed, he next w’ent to Mariana, and gave her counsel in what 
manner she also should act. 

Then the duke laid aside his friar’s habit, and in his own 
royal robes, amidst a joyful crowd of his faithful subjects assem- 
bled to greet his arrival, entered the city of Vienna, where he 
■was met by Angelo, who delivered up his authority in the proper 
form. And there came Isabella, in the manner of a petitioner for 
redress, and said, “ Justice, most royal duke ! I am the sister of 
•one Claudio, who was cruelly condemned to lose his bead. I 
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niatlo iny suit to lord Angelo lor my brother’s pardon. It weie 
needless to tell your (.trace liotv 1 prayed anil Jviieeled, hoiv he 
repelled me, and how I replied ; for this was of much length. The 
vile eonclu.sion 1 now begin with grief and sliaino to utter. Angelo 
would not. but by my yielding to his dishonourable love, release 
iny brother ; and after much debate within myself, my sisterly 
remorse overcame my virtue, and 1 did yield to him. But the 
next morning betimes, .\ngelo, forfeiting his promise, sent a 
warrant for my brother’s head ! ” The duke alleclcd to disbelieve 
her story ; and Angelo said that grief for her brother's death, 
who had snliered by the line course ol the law, had disordered 
her senses And now another approached, which was Mariana ; 
and .Mariana said, “ Noble iirince, as there comes light fi-om 
heaven, and truth from hreatli, as iliere is sense in truth, and 
heaven, and t null from hreath, as there is sense in truth, uiid 
truth in virtue, I am this man’s wife, and, my good lord, the 
words of Isabella are false, for the night slio says she was with 
Angelo, I passed that night with him in the garden-house. As 
this is true, let me iii safety rise, or else for ever be ILxetl hero a 
marble moiiuniem.” Then did IsubelJa appeal for the truth oi 
what she had said to friar l.iOdowick, that being tho name the 
duke had assumed iu his disguise. isabcUa and Alariuna had both 
obeyed his instiuctions in wliat they said, the duke iiitemling that 
the iiinocunco of Isabella should be plainly proved in that public 
nianiior before tlie whole city of Vienna : but .Angelo little thought 
that it was from hucb a cause that they thus dilfcred in tboir 
story, and he hoped from their coiiiradictory evidence to be able 
to clear iiimsclr Irom thoiiccusutionof Isabelhi , and he said, assum- 
ing the look of offended innocence, '* J did but smile till now ; but, 
good my lord, my patience here is touched, and I perceive these 
poor diblracled women are but the instruinenis of some greater 
one, wliosfits them on. Let me liavo way, my lord, to line! this 
practice out.” " Ay, with all my heart,” said the duke, “ and 
punish them to the height of your pleasure. Vou, lord Escalus, 
sit with lord Angelo, lend him your pains to discover this abuse ; 
this friar is sent foi* that set tliem on, and when he comes, do with 
your injuries as may seem heat in any chastisement. I fora, 
while will leave \ou, but stir not you, lord Angelo, till you have 
w’cU determined upon this slander.” 'J’he duko then went awaj, 
leaving Angelo well pleased to bo deputed judge and umpire in 
bis own cause. But the duke was absent only while he threw off 
his roj’al robes and put on his friar’s habit ; and in that disguise 
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again he represented himself before Angelo and Escalus ; and the 
good Escalus, who thought Angelo had been falsely accused, said 
to the supposed friar. “ Come, sir did you set the.se wojnen on to 
slander lord Angelo ? " FTe replied, Where is the duke ? It is 
he should hear me speak." Escalus said, “ The duke is in us. 
and we will hear you. Speak justly.” •“ Boldly at least.” retorted 
the friar : and then he blamed the duke for leaving the cause of 
Isabella in the hands of him she had accused, and spoke so freely 
of many corrupt practices he had observed, while, as he said, he 
had been a looker-on in Vienna, that Escalus threatened him with 
the torture for speiiking words against the state, and for censuring 
the conduct of the duke, and ordered him to be taken away to 
prison. Then, to the amazement of all present, and to the utter 
confusion of Angelo, the supposed friar threw off his disguise. ' 
and they saw it was the duke himself. 

The duke first addressed Isabella. * He said to her. “ Come 
hither, Isabella. Your friar is now your prince, but with my habit 
I have not changed my heart. I am still devoted to your service.” 
•“Ogive me pardon,' aud Isabella, ““ that I, your vassal, have 
employed and troubled your unknown sovereignty.” He answered 
that he had most need of forgiveness from her. for not having 
prevented the death of her brother— for not yet would he tell 
her that Claudio uas living; meaning first to make a farther 
trial of her goodness. Angelo now knew the duke had been a 
secret witness of his bad deeds, and he said. ” 0 my dread 
lord, I should be guiltier than iny guiltiness, to think I can be , 
undiscernible. when I perceive your Grace, like power divine, has 
looked upon my actions. Then, good prince, no longer prolong 
my shame, but let my trial be my own' confession Immediate 
sentence and death is all the grace I beg.” The duke replied, 

” .Angelo, thy faults are manifest. We do condemn thee to the 
very block where Claudio stooped to death ; and with like haste 
away with him ; and for his possessions, Mariana, we do instate 
and widow you withal, to buy you a better husband.” ” 0 my ■ 
dear lord,” said Mariana, *’ I crave no other, nor no better man : ” | 
and then on her knees, even as Isabella had begged the life of [ 
Claudio, did this kind wife of an ungrateful husband beg the life 
of Angelo ; and she said, “ Gentle, my liege. 0 good my lord ! 
Sweet Isabella, take my part ! Lend me your knees, and, all my 
life to come, I will lend yon all my life to do you service ! ’’ The 
duke said, “Against all sense you importune her. Should 
Isabella kneel down to beg for mercy, her brother’s ghost would 
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hrfak his pnvc«l bed, and lake lier hence in horror.” Still 
•Mariana >!aid. “ Isabella, sweet Isabella, do Init kneel by me, hold 
up your hand, say nothing ! I will ppc.ak all. They say, best 
men are moulded out of faults, and for the most part become 
much the better for being a little Iwd. So may my husband. Oh, 
Isabella, %vill yon not lend a knee? ” The duke then said, '* He 
dies for C'laiulio." lint much pleased was the good duke, when his 
own Isabella, from whom he expected all gracious and honourable 
acts, kneeled down before him. and said, “ Jfost bounteous 
sir, look, if it please you, on this man condemned, as if ray brother 
lived. I partly think a due sincerity governed his deeds till ho 
did look on me. Since it is so. let him not die ! lily brother had 
but justice, in that he did the thing for which he died.” 

The duke, as the best reply he coidd make to this noble 
petitioner for her enemy '.s life, sending for Clatidio from his 
prison-hou'se, where he lay doubtful of his destiny, presented to 
her this lamented brother living ; nnd ho said to Isabella, ” Give 
me your hand, Isabella ; for your lovely sake I pardon Claudio. 
S.iy you will be mine, nnd he slmll be my brother too." By this 
ti«ne lord Angelo perceived he was safe: and tlie duke, observing 
his eye to brighten up a little said, ” Well, Angelo, look that you 
love your wife; her worth has obtained your pardon : joy to you, 
Mariana ! Ijove her, Angelo ! I have confessed her, and know 
her virtue.” Angelo remembered, when dressed in a little brief 
authority, how hard his heart had been, and felt how sweet is 
mercy. 

The duko commanded Claudio to marry Juliet, and offered 
himself again to the acceptance of Isabella, whose virtuous and 
noble conduct had won her prince’s heart. Isabella, not having 
:akcn the j-;il, was free to marry ; and the friendly offices, while 
jid under llie. disguise of a humble friar, which tlie noble duke 
lad done for her, made her with grateful joy accept the honour 
le offered her ; and when she became duchess of Vienna, the 
sxcellent e.vamplc of the virtuous Tsabell.'i worked such a complete 
■eformation among the young ladies of that city, that from that 
ime none ever fell into the transgression of Juliet, the repentant 
vife of the reformed Claudio. And the mercy-loving duke long 
eigned with his beloved Isabella, the happiest of husbands and 
f princes. 


T— 11 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW". 
j Katherine, the Shrew, was the eldest daughter of Baptists, a 
•rich gentleman of Padua. She was a lady of such an ungove rn- 
able spirit and fiery temper, such a loud-tongued scold, that she 
waiTcno'wn in Padua by no other name than Katherine the Shrew. 
It seemed very unlikely, indeed impossible, that any gentleman 
would ever be found who would venture to marry this lady, and 
, > therefore Baptists was much blamed for def^irin g hi^con sei^t. to 
many excellent offers that were made to her gentle sister Bianca, 
'putting off all Bianca’s suitors with this excuse, that when the 
eldest sister was fairly off his hands, they should have free leave 
to address young Bianca. 

It happened, however, that a gentleman named Petruchio 
came to Padua, purposely to look out for a wife, who, nothing 
discouraged by these reports of Katherine’s temper, and hearing 
. (She was rich and handsome, resolved upon marrying this famous 
■S-*fcCTraagant, and taming her into a meelc and manageable ' wifa 
' And truly none was so fit to set about this Herculean labour as 
Petruchio, whose spirit was as high as Katherine’s and he was a 
witty and most happy-tempered humourist, and withal so wise, 
and of such a true judgment, that he well knew how to feign a 
passionate and furious deportment, when his spirits were so 
calm that himself could have laughed merrily at his own angry 
feigning, for his natural temper was careless and easy : the bois- 
terous airs he assumed when he became the husband of Katherine 
being but in sport, or, more properly speaking, affected by his 
excellent discernment, as the only means to overcome in lierown 
way the passionate ways of the furious Katherine. 

A courting theft Petruchio went to Katherine the Shrew, 
and first of all lie applied to Baptista, her father, for leave to woo 
his gentle daughter Katherine, as Petruchio called her, saying 
archly, that having heard of her bashful modesti/'^i Ji'^ild beha- 
viour, he had come from Verona to solicit her love. Her father, 
though he wished her married, was lorced to confess Katherine 
would ill answer this character, it being soon apparent of what 
manner of gentleness she was composed, for her music- master 
rushed into the room to complain that the gentle Katherine, his 
pupil, had broken his head with her lute, for presuming to find 
fault with her performance ; which, when Petruchio heard, he 
said, “ It is a brave wench ; I love her more than ever, and long 
to have some chat with her ; ” and hurrying the old gentleman 
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for a positive answer, lio said. “ lly business is in haste, Si^nior 
llaptisla. I cannot conic every d.ny to woo. You knew my father, 
lie is (lc.id, and has left me heir to all liis lands and goods. 
Then tell me, if I got your daughter's love what dowry you will 
give with her.’' Jlaptista tliought his manner was somewhat blunt 
for a lover, lint being glad to get Katherine married, ho answered 
that he woidd give her twenty thousand crowns for her dowry, 
and half his estate at his death : .so this odd match was quickly 
agrcofl on, and Baplista went to ap[»rize his shrewish daughter of 
her lover's addresses, and .sent her in to Petruchio to listen to his 
suit. 

In the me.antime, Petruchio was .settling with himself the mode 
of cciurtship he .should pursue : and he .said, “ 1 will woo her with 
some spirit when she eomc.s. If she rails at mo. why then I will 
tell her she .sings as sweetly as a nightingale ; and if she frowns, 
1 will say she looks as clear as roses newly wa.shcd with «lew. If 
she will not speak a word, I will praise the clormcncc of her 
language ; and if .she bids me leave her. I will give her thanks ns 
if .silt* hid me stay with her a week." Xow the stately Katherine 
entered, aiul Petruchio lir.st .addressed her with " Good morrow, 
Kate, for that is your name, T hear.” Katherine, not liking this 
plain suliiution, .said distlain fully, They call mo Katherine who 
flo spe.ak to me." " Von lio,” replictl the lover ; " for you arc 
called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the Shrew; 
but, Kate, you are the prettiest Kate in Christendom, and 
therefore, Kate, hearing your mildne.ss pmi.spd in every town, I 
am come to w«io yon for my wife.” 

A strange courtship they made of it. She in loud and angry 
terms showing him how justly she had gainetl the name of Shrew, 
while he still praised her sweet and courteous words, till at length, 
hearing her father coming, ho said (intending to make as (piiclc a 
wooing as pn^siblel, “ Sweet Katherine, let us set this idle chat 
aside, for your father has consented tluit you slmll he my wife, 
your dowry is agreed on, and whether you will or no, I will marrv 
you/’ 

And now Paptisla entering, Petruchio told him his d.-iughler 
had received him kindly, and that she had promised to he married 
the next .Sunday. This Katherine denied, saying she would rather 
see him hangcrl on Sunday, and reproached her father for wishing 
to wed her to such a mad-e.ip rutlian as Petruchio, Petruchio 
desired her father not to regard her angry words, for they had 
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agreed she should seem reluctant before him, but that when they 
were aloue he had found her very fond and loving ; and he said to 
her, “ Give me your hand, Kate ; I will go to Venice to buy you 
fine apparel against our wedding-day. Provide the feast, father, 
and bid the wedding guests. I will be sure to bring rings, fine 
array, and rich clothes, that my Katherine may be fine ; and kiss 
me, Kate, for we will be married on Sunday.” 

On the Sunday all the wedding guests were assembled, but 
they waited long before Petruchio came, and Katherine wept for 
vexation to think that Petruchio had only been making a jest of 
her. At last, however, he appeared, but he brought none of the 
bridal finery he had promised Katherine, nor was he dressed 
himself like a bridegroom, but in strange disordered attire, as if he 
meant to make a sport of the serious business he came about ; and 
his servant and the very horses on which they lode were in like 
manner in mean and fantastic fashion habited. 

Petruchio could not be persuaded to change his dress ; he 
said Katherine was to be married to him, and not to his clothes ; 
and finding it was in vain to argue with him, to the church 
they went, he still behaving in the same road way, for when 
the priest asked Petruchio if Katherine should be his wife, he 
swore so loud that she should, that, all-amazed, the priest let 
fall his book, and as' he stooped to take it up this mad-brained 
bridegroom gave him such a cuff, that down fell the priest and his 
book again. Ajjrl all the while they were being married he stamped 
and swore so, that the high-spirited Katherine trembled and 
shook with fear. After the ceremony was over, while they were yet 
in the church, he called for wine, and drank a loud health to the 
company, and threw a sop which was'^l■‘tlifi^l5o^tbm'’b£ "^the glass 
fnll in the sexton’s face, giving no other reason for this strange act, 
than that the sexton’s beard grew thin and hungerly, and seemed to 
ask the sop as he was drinking. Never sure was there such a mad 
marriage ; but Petruchio did but pnttbis wildness on, the better 
to succeed in the plot he had formed to tame his shrewish wife. 

Jlaptista had provided a sumptuous marriage feast, hut when 
they returned from church, Petruchio, taking hold of Katherine, 
declared his intention of carrying his wife home instantly; and no 
remonstranceof his father-in-law, or angry words of the enraged 
Katherine, could make him change his purpose ; he claimed a 
husband’s right to dispose of his wife as he pleased, and away he 
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hurritnl Katherine ; he sstjcining so daring and resolute tliat no one 
dared attempt to stop him. 

IVtrnchio moiuucd his wife upon a miscral)lu horse, lean and 
lank, wlii(*h ho liad picked out for the purpose, and himself and 
his .servant no better monntod ; they journeyed on through rough 
and miry ways, and ever wiien this horse of Katherine stumbled, 
he wouhl storm aud swear at the p<x)r jaded beast, who could 
scarce crawl under his burthen, as if he hn<l been the most 
passionate man alive. 

.At lenirlh, a fter a weary journey, during which Katherine 
had he.ard notliint; hut the wild ravings of Petrnchio at the 
servant and the horses, J Pofrnehio wcle.omcil lier kindly to her 
home, but ho resolved .she sbould have neither rest nor food that 
ni"ht I he tables were spread, and supper soon served; hut 
PctrtJchio, protending to find Amlt with every tlish, threw tlic meat 
about the floor, and ordered the servants to remove it, and all this 
Ito difl, as he said, in love for his Kalliorine, that she might not 
eat meat t hat was not , well di;e^sgyd. And when Katherine, weary 
aud anp])erless, retired to rest, 'i ..'found the same fault with the 
bed, throwing the pillows and hcd-clothes about the room, so that 
she was forced to sit down in a chair, whore if she chanced to 
<lrop asleep, she was presently wakened by tlie loml voice of her 
husband, storming at tlic servants for the ill-making of his wife’s 
hridal-hed. 

The next day Petrnchio pursued the same couj-sc, still speaking 
kind words to Kalhorino, hut when she attempted to cat, 
finding fault with everything that was set before l»or, throwing the 
breakfast on the floor .as he had done the supper ; and Katlierino, 
the haughty Kalliorine, was fain to beg the servants would briu" 
her seerefly a inorsel of food, hut thev, being instructed by 
J’clruchio, replied, they dared not give lier anything unknown 
to their master. “ Ah." .said she, " did he marry mo to' famish 
me V neggar.s tliat come to my father’s door have food given 
them. 13nt f, who never knew wliat to entreat for anythin 
am starved foK_.want of food, .giddv for want of sleep, witli 
oaths kept waking, and with brawling' fed, and that which vexes 
me more than all, he does it under tlic name of perfect love, 
pretending that if 1 sleep or cal, it were present death to me. 
Here tier soliloquy w.ss interrupted hv the entrance of Potruehio • 
lie not meaning she should he quite starved. Jiad brought her a 
small jiortion of meal, and he said to her, ITow fares my sweet 
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Kate ? Hero, love,* yon see lion* fUlifiont I am, T have (Irossetl 
your moat myself. I am sure tliis kindness merits thanks. What, 
not a word ! Kay, then you love norilu* hioat, anfl all tho pains 
I have taken is to no purpose.” lie then ordered the .servant to 
take the dish away. ICxtrome hnneor. whieh had abated the 
pride of Katherine, made her .say, thoiiRli angered to heart, “ J 
pray, you let it stand.” Hut this was not jill IVtruehio intendod 
to bring her to, and ho replied. " Tlie poi'rc.sl service is repaid 
wjth thank.s, and so shall mine before you touch the meat.’’ On 
this Katherine brought out a reluctant ” I thanl* you. «lr.” And 
now he .sulTored her to make a .slender meal, s.aying. ” Much good 
may it do your gentle heart, Kate : cat apace ! Ami now. m.v honey 
love, we will return to your father’s house, and revel it as bravely 
as the be.st, with silken coats and caps and golden rings, with ruffs 
and searfs and fans and double change of finery ; " .and to make 
her believe ho really inlemled to give her the.'i* g.iy tilings, lie 
called in a tailor and a hahorda«;her, who brought some new clotlu*.s 
he had ordered for her, and then giving her plate to the servant to 
take away, before slio had half her hunger, he.>-ald, ” What, 

have you dined ? ” The liabordusfier presented a cap, saving, ** Here 
is the t-'fip yo«r wonship l)c.spoke ; ” on which IVfrncliio began to 
storm afresh, saying, the cap was moulded in n porringer, and that 
it was no bigger than a eix^kle or walnut shell, desiring the liaber- 
dasher to take it away and make a bigger. Katberiue said, ” 1 
will have this : all gentlewomen wear such eapsa.s tlic.se.” When 
you are gentle,” replied Pcfruchio. '* vnu .shall have one too. and 
not till then.” 1'he meat Katherine had eaten harl a little revived 
her fallen .spit its, and she said. ” AVhy, sir. 1 trust I may have 
leave to speak, and speak 1 will : 1 am no child, no hahe ; .voiir 
betters have endured to hear me say mv mind ; and ifyoncjumot, 
yon had better stop your oar.s.” IVirnchio would not hear these 
angry words, for ho had happily discovereil a better way of manag- 
ing his vv'ife than keeping up a jangling argument vvith her; 
therefore his answer was. ” Why, you sav true, if is a paltry cap, 
and T love you for not liking it.” ” Love me, or love me not.” 
said Katherine, ‘‘I like the cap. and 1 will have this cap. or none ” 
“ Yon say you wish to see the gown,” said Petrneliio. still affecting 
to misnndcr,stand her. Tho tailor then came forward, and showed 
her a fine gown he had made for her. Potnichio. wlio=e intent 
was that she should have neither cap nor gown, found as much 
fault with that. “ 0 mercy, lic.ivcn ! ” said ho ” what stuff is here ! 
What, do yon call this a sleeve? it is like a demi-cannon, c.srvcd 
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up anti down like an apple (art.” The tailor said, *' You bid me 
make i( afcording to tlio fashion of the times ; ” and Katherino 
said, she never saw a better fashioned gown. 'J’his was enough 
for relrneluo, and privately desiring these jieoplc miglit be paid 
for their goods, had excnse.s made to them for tlie seemingly 
strange ireatuient he bestowed upon them, lie with fierce words and 
furious gestnrc.s drove the tailor and the haberdasher out of the 
room : and then, turning to Katherine, he said, “ Well, come, my 
Kate, we will go to your father’s e\'cn in these mean garments wc 
now wear.” And then he ordered his horses, afiirming they should 
roach B.iptista's house by dinner-time, for that it was but seven 
o’clock. Now it was not early morning, but (ho very middle of 
the day. when he spoke this ; therefore Katherine ventured to say, 
(hough modestly, being abno.sl overcome by the vebcmcnco of liis 
manner, ” I dare assure you. sir, if is two o’clock, and will be supper- 
time before we get there.” But Petruchio meant (hat she should 
be so completely subdued, that she should assent to everything he 
said, before be carried her to her father ; and therefore, as if he 
were lord even of the sun, and could command the hours, he said 
it .should bo what time he pleased to have it. before ho set forward ; 
*■ For,” said he, ” whatever 1 say or ilo, you still are crossing it. 
I will not go to-day, and wbou I go, it shall bo what o’clock 1 say 
it is.” Another day Katherine was forced to practise her ncady- 
fotind obedience, and not till he had brought her proud spirit to 
sueli a jiorfcct subjection that she dared not remember there was 
such a word as contradiction, would Petruchio allow her to go to 
her father’s house ; and even while they wore upon their journey 
thither, she was in danger of being turned back again, only 
because she happened to hint it was the sun, when heallirmed the 
moon shone brightly at noon-day. ” Now, by my mother’s son,” 
said lie, “and that is myself, it shall be the moon, or sUirs, or what 
I list, before I journey to your father’s house.” He then made as 
if be were going back again ; but Katherino, no longer Katherine 
the Shrew, but the obedient wife, said, *' Let us go forward, I pray, 
now wc have come so far, and it shall be the sun, or moon, or what 
yon please, and if you please to call it a rush candle henceforth, I 
vow it shall be so for me.” This ho was resolved to prove, 
therefore he said again, “ 1 say, it is the moon.” " I know it is the 
moon,” replied Katherine. “ You lie, it is the blessed sun,” said 
Pctrucliio. ‘‘Then it is the blessed sun," replied Katherine; 
“ but sun it is not, wlien j'ou saj* it is not. ^Vhafc yon will have 
it named even so it is, and so it ever shall be for Katherine.” 
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Now then he sulTerccl her to proceed on her journojr : but furtlier 
to tr.v if this yielding humour would last, he addrcfc^od an old 
gentleman they met on tho road as if he had Iummi a young 
woman, saying to him, “Good morrow, gentle juistress:” and 
asked ICatherlne if she had ever beheld a fairer gentlewoman, 
praising the red and white of the old man’s cheeks, and coinp.ir' 
ing his eyes to two bright stars ; and again he addressed him. 
saying, “ Fair lovely maiil, once more good day to you ! and 
said to his wife, “ Sweet Kate, oml)race her for her beauty's 
sake.’’ ’The now completely vanquished Katherine quickly 
adopted her husband’s opinion and made her speech in like 
sort to the old gentleman, saying to him, “ Young budding 
virgin, you are fair, and fresh, and sweet ; whitlier are you going, 
and where is your dwelling? Happy are parents of so fair a 
child.” ‘MYhy, how now, Kate,” said Pelruchio; “ 1 hope you 
are not mad. This is a man, old and wrinkled, faded and 
withered, and not a maiden, as you siiy he is.” On tliis Katherine 
said, “Pardon mo, old goutJemnn ; tho sun has .so dazzled my 
eyes that everything I look on secmcih green. Now I perceive 
you are a reverend father : I hope you will pardon me for my 
sad mistake.” “ Do, good old gnmdsire,” said Pctruchio, “and 
tell us which way you are travelling. We shall be glad of your 
good company, if you aie going our way.” The old gentleman 
replied, “ Fair sir, and you my merry iuistress, your strange 
encountor has much amazed me. ^ly name is Vincentio. and 
lam going to visit a son of mine who lives at Padua.” Then 
Petruchio knew the old gentleman to bo tlio father of Luceutio. 
a young gentleman who was to bo married to Daptista’s younger 
daughter, Bianca, and ho made Vincentio very happy, by telling 
him the rich marriage his son was about to make ; and they all 
journeyed on pleasantly together till they came to Baptista’s^ 
house, where there was a large company assembled to colebralu' 
the wedding of Bianca and Lucent io, Baptisla having willingly 
consented to the marriage of Binncn wlien ho bad got Katherine 
off bis hands. 

When they entered, Baptistn welcomed them to the wedding 
feast, and there was present also another newly married pair. 

Lucentio, Bianca’s husband, and llortcnsio, tho other uew 
married man, could not forbear sly jc.sts, which seemed to hint 
at the shrewish disposition of Petruchio’s wife, and these fond 
bridegrooms . seemed highly pleased with the mild tempers of 
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tlio Indies they bad chosen, laughing at Petrnchio for his less 
fortunate clioice. I’etruchio took little notice of their jokes till 
the ladies wore retired after dinner, and tlien he perceived 
Ikiplista himself joined in the langh against him : for when 
Petruchio allirined that his wife would prove more obedient than 
their.s, the father of Katherine said, “Xow, in good sadness, 
son Petruchio. I fear you h.avc got the veriest shrew of all." 
“ Well,” said Petruchio. “ I say no, and therefore for assurance 
that 1 speak the truth, let usc.'ichone send for his wife, and 
he whoso wife is n>ot,t obedient to come at first when she is sent 
for, sludl win a wager which we will propose." To this the 
other two husbands willingly consonted, for they were quite 
confident that their gentle wive.^? would prove more oliedient 
than tile headstrong Katherine ; and they proposed a wager of 
twenty crowns, but Petruchio merrily said, he would lay as much 
as that upon liis h.awk or hounds, l)uL twenty times ns much 
upon his wife. Lucentio and llortcnsio raised the wager to a 
iiundrod oiowns, and Lucentio first sent his servant to desire 
Ilianca would come to him. But the servant returned, and said, 
“ Sir, my mistress sends you wort! .she is busy and cannot come." 
** flow,” said Petruchio, does she say she is busy and cannot 
come? l.s that an answer for a wife?" Then they laughed at 
him, and said, it would be well if K.'itherino did not send him 
a worse answer. And now it was llortensio’s turn to send for 
his wife ; and lie said to his servant, “Go, and entreat my wife 
to come to me." "Oh ho ! ontre.at her ! ” said Petruchio. " Nay. 
then, she needs must come. ” I ani afraid, sir, " said Hortensio, 
*• your wife will not be entreated.” But presently this civil 
husband liKjked a little blank, when the servant returned without 
his iiiisliv'ss ; and he said to him, “ How now ' Whore is my 
wife?” “ Sir," said the serv.ant, “ my mistress says you have 
some goodly jest in hand, and therefore she will not come. She 
bids you come to her.” " Worse and worse ' ” said Petruchio ; 
and then he sent his servant, saying, " Sirrah, go to your mistress, 
and toll her I command her to come to me.” The company had 
scarcely time to think she would not obey this summons, when 
Baptisfa, all in amzae ; exclaimed, " Now, by my halidom, here 
comes Katherine ! " and she entered, saying meekly to Petruchio, 
‘‘What is your will, sir, that you send for mo?" "Where is your 
sister and Ifortensio’s wife? " said he. Katherine replied, “ They 
sit conferring by the ])ar]our fire.” " Go fetch them hithoi',” 
said Petruchio. Away went Katherine without reply to perform 
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her husband’s command. “ Here is a wonder,” said Lucentio, 
“ if you talk of a wonder.” And so it is,” said Hortensio ; “ I 
marvel what it liodes." “ Marry, peace it bodes,” said Pelruchio, 
“ and love, and quiet life, and right snpremacN' ; and to^ be short, 
everything that is sweet and happy.” Katherine's father, 
overjoyed to see this reformation in his daughter, said, “ Now, fair 
befall thee, sou Petruchio ! j‘ou have won the wager, and I will 
add another twenty thousand crowns to her dowry, as if she 
were another daughter, for she is changed as if she had never 
been.” “ Nay,'’ said Petruchio, “ I will win the wager better 
yet, and show more signs of her new-built virtue and obedience.” 
Katherine now entering with the two ladies, he continued, “ See 
where she comes, and brings yonr fro ward wives as prisoners 
to her womanly persuasion. Katherine, that ca]) of yours does 
not become yon ; off with that bauble, and throw it underfoot.” 
Katherine instantly took off her cap, and throw it down. “ Lord ! ” 
said Hortensio's wife, “ may T never have a cause to sigh till I 
am brought to such a silly pass ! '’ And Bianca, she too said, 
“ Fie, what foolish duty call you this ? ” On this Bianc-a’s 
husband said to her, ” I wish your duty were ns foolish too ! 
The wisdom of j’our duty, fair Bianca, has cost me a hundted 
crowns since dinner-time.” ” The more fool you,” said Bianca, 
“ for laying on my duty.” ” Katherine,” said Petruchio, ” I 
charge you tell these headstrong women what duty they owe 
their lords and husbands.” And, to the wonder of all present, 
the reformed shrewish lady spoke as eloquently in praise of the 
wifolike duty of obedience, as she had practised it implicitly 
in a ready submission to Petruchio’s will. And Katherine once 
more became famous in Padua, not as heretofore, as Katherine 
the Shrew, but as Katherine the most obedient and duteous wife 
in Padua. 


TM’ELFTH NIGHT OR WHAT YOU WILL 

SERAsriAN’ .and his sister Viola, a young gentleman and lady of 
]\lessnline, were twins, and (which was accounted a great wonder) 
from their birth they so much resembled each other, that, hut 
for the difference in their dress, they could not be known apart. 
They wore both born in one hour, and in one hour they both were 
in danger of perishing, for they wei'e shipwrecked on the coast of 
Illyria as they were making a sea-voyage together. The ship, on 
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board of wlucb they wore, split on a rook in a violent storm, and 
a very small number of tho~^jip’s company escaped with their 
lives. The captain of the vessel, with a few of the sailor.? that 
were .saved. Jood in.a.smnll and with them they 

bro»*jht Viola safe on shore, where she. poor lady, instead of 
rejoicing at her own deliverance, began to lament her brother’s 
loss; but the captain comforted her with assurance that ho 
had seen her brother, when the ship split, fasten himself to a 
strong mast, on which, as long as he could see anything of him 
for the distance, he poceived him borne up above the waves. 
Viola was much consoled by the hope this account gave her, and 
now conaidcrod how .she was to dispose of herself in a strange 
country, so far from home: and she asked the captain if he knew 
anything of Illvria. “ ,*\y, very \<ell. madam,” replied the captain, 
“ for I was born mit thice lionr.s * travel from this place ” ” Who 

governs here V ” .said Viola. Thu captain told tier, Illyria was 
governed by Orsino. a duke iioblc in nature as well as dignity. 
Viola said, she liad beard her father speak of Orsino. and that he 
w.'is unmarried then ” And he is so now,” said the captain ; ” or 
was so very lately, for hut a month ago f went from here, and 
then it was the geneml talk fas yon know what great ones do. the 
people will prattle of) that Orsino sought the love of fair Olivia, 
a virtuous maid, the daughter of a count who died twelve months 
ago. leaving Olivia to the protection of her brother, who 
shortly after died also ; and for the lo\*e of this dear brother, they 
say, siie has abjtirod the sight and company of men.” Viola, who 
was herself in such a sad aflliction for her hrollicr’s loss, wished 
she could live with this lady, who so tenderly mourned a brother’s 
death. She asked the captain if he could introduce her to Olivia, 
saying she would willingly serve this lady. Ihit he replied, this 
would be a hard thing to accomplish, because the laciv Olivia 
woidd admit no person into her house since her brother’s de.atb, 
not oven the duke himself. Then Viola formed another project 
in her mind, which was, in a man’s habit to serve the duke Orsino 
as a page. It was a strange fancy in a young lady to put on 
male attire and j^ass for a hoy ; but the forlorn and unpiotected 
state of Viola, who was young and of xincommon . beauty, alone 
and in a foreign land, mnst plead her excuse. 

She having observed a fair behaviour in the captain, and that 
he showed a friendly concern for her welfare, entrusted him with 
her design, and he readily engaged to assist her. Viola gave 
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him money, and directed him to furnish her with suitable apparel, 
ordering her clothes to be made of the same colour and in the 
same fashion her brother Sebastian used to wear ; and when she 
was dressed in her manly garb, she looked bo ^exactly like her 
brother, that some strange errors happened by means of their 
'being mistaken for each other; for, as will afterwards appear, 
Sebastian was also saved. 

Viola’s good friend, the captain, when he had toansformed 
this pretty lady into a gentleman, having some interest 'at~court, 
got' lief presented 'to Orsino under the feigned name of Cesario. 
The duke was wonderfully pleased with the address and graceful 
‘deportment of this handsome youth, and made Cesario one 
of his pages, that being the office Viola wished to obtain : and 
she so well fulfilled the duties of her new station, and showed 
such a ready observance an<l faithful attachment to her lord, that 
she soon became his most favoured attendant. To Cesario Orsino 
confided the whole historj' of bis love for the lady Olivia. To 
Cesario he told the long and unsuccessful suit he had made to 
one, who, rejecting his long services, and despising his person, 
refused to admit him to her presence ; and for the love of this 
ladv who had so unkindly treated him, the noble Orsino, forsaking 
the sports of the field, and all manly exercises in which he used 
•to delight, passed his hours in ignoble sloth, listening to the 
effeminate sounds of soft music, gentle airs, and passionate love- 
songs ; and neglecting the company of the wise and learned lords 
with whom he used to associate, he was now all day long convers- 
ing with young Cesario. Unmeet companion, no doubt, his grave 
•courtiers thought Cesario was for their once noble master, the 
great duke Orsino. 

It is a dangerous matter for young maidens to be the confidants 
of handsome young dukes : which Viola too soon found to her 
•sorrow, for all that Orsino told her he endured for Olivia, she 
presentlv perceived she suffered for the love of him : and much 
it moved her wonder, that Olivia could be so regardless of this 
her peerless lord and master, whom she thought no one sliould 
behold without the deepest adiniraOiou, and she ventured gently 
to hint to Orsino, that it was pity he should affect a lady Avho was 
•so blind to his worthy qualities ; and she said, “ If a lady were to 
love you, my lord, as you love Olivia 'and perhaps there maybe 
one Avho does), if yon could not love her in return, would you not 
tell her that you could not love, and must not she be content with 
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this answer ?” But Orsino wonW not admit of this reasoninp, for 
lio {Ipnieti tliat it was possible for any woman to love ns he did. 
He said, no w<nnan’s heart was big enough to hold no much love, 
and therefore it was unfair to rompare the love of any lady for 
him to lii.s love for Olivia. Now, though Viola had tl)e utmost 
deference for the duke’s opinions, she could not help thinking 
this was not quite true, for she thought her heart had full as much 
love in it as Orsino’s had ; and she said. “ All, but I know, my 

lonl.” “ What do you know. Cosario V” said Orsino. “Too 

well I know,” replied Viola, “ what love women may owe to men. 
Tliey are as true of heart as we are. My father had a daughter 
loved a man, a.s I pi'rhaps, were f a woman, should love your 
lordship.” " And what is lier history ?” said Orsino. “ A blank, 
my lord," replied Viola : “ she never told her love, but let con- 
cealm.mt, like a worm in the bud, prey on her damask c.heek. She 
pined in thought, and with a green and yellow melancholy, she 
s.it like Patience on a monument, .smiling at grief.” The duke 
inquired if this lady died of her love, but to this quc.stion Viola 
returned an evasive answer ; as probably she had feigned the 
story, to sjieak wonls expressive of the secret love and silent grief 
she sulTered for Orsino. 

While limy were talking, a gentleman entered whom the duke 
had sent to Olivia, and he said, " So please you, my lord. I might 
not he admitted to the laily, hut by her handmaid she returned 
you this answer ; Until seven years hence, the clement itself shall 
not behold lier face : but like a cloistress she will walk veiled, 
watering her chamber with her feais for the sad remembrance of. 
her dead brother." On hearing this, the duke e.vclaimed, “0 she 
that has a heart of this fine fnimo, to ])ay this debt of love to a. 
dead brother, how will she love, when the rich golden shaft has. 
touched her heart ! ’’ And then he said to Viola, “ You know, 
Cesario, T have told you all llic secrets of my heart ; therefore, good 
youth, go to Olivia’s house. Be not denied access ; stand at the- 
doors, and toll her there your fi.ved foot shall grow till yon have- 
audience.” And if 1 do speak to her, my lord, what then ?” said' 
Viola. "O then," replied Orsino, “unfold to her the passion of mj’ 
love. Make a long discourse to her of my dear faith. It will well 
hocntiic you to act my woe.s, for she will attend more to you than 
to one of graver aspect." 

Away then went Viola ; but not willingly did she utidertake- 
this courtsliip, for slie was to woo a lady to become a wife to him 
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she wished to marry ; but having undertaken the affair, she 
performed it with fidelity : and Olivia soon heard that a youth was 
at her door who insisted* upon being admitted to her presence. 

I told him,” said the servant, “ that you were sick : he said he 
knew you were, and therefore he came to speak with you. I told 
him that you were asleep ; he seemed to have a foreknowledge of 
that too, and said, that therefore he must speak urith you. What is 
to he said to him, lady ? for he seems fortified against all denial, 
and wiU speak with you, whether you will or no.” Olivia, 
curious to see who this peremptory messenger might be, desired 
he might he admitted ; and throwing her veil over her face, she 
said she would once more hear Oraiuo’s embassy, not doubting 
but that he came from the duke, by his importunity. Viola 
■entering, put on the most manly air she could assume, and affect- 
ing the fine courtier’s language of great men’s pages, she said to 
the veiled lady, “ Most radiant, exquisite, and matchless beauty, 
I pi'ay you tell me if j'ou are the lady of the house : for I should 
be sorry to cast away my speech upon another ; for besides 
that it is excellently well penned, I have taken great pains to learn 
it.” “ Whence come you, sir ?” said Olivia. “ I can say little 
more than I have studied,” replied Viola : “ and that question is 
•out of my part.” ” Are you a comedian ?” said Olivia. “ No,” 
replied Viola ; “ and yet I am not that which I play meaning, 
that she, being a woman, feigned herself to be a man. And again 
she asked Olivia if she were the lady of the house. Olivia said 
she was ; and then Viola, having more curiosity to see her rival’s 
features than haste to deliver her master’s message, said, "Good 
madam, let me see 5 'our face,” With this bold request Olivia was 
not averse to comply ; for this haughty beauty, whom the duke 
Orsino had loved so long in vain, at first sight conceived a 
passion for the supposed page, the humble Cesario. 

When Viola asked to see her face, Olivia said, ” Have jmu any 
commission from your lord and master to negotiate with my face ? ” 
And then, forgetting her determination to go veiled for seven long 
years, she drew aside her veil, saying, “But I will draw the curtain 
and show the picture. Is it not well done ? ” A^iola replied, “It 
is beauty truly mixed : the red and white upon your cheeks is by 
Nature’s own cunning hand laid on. You are the most cruel lady 
.living, if you will lead these graces to the grave, and leave the world 
no copy.” “ 0, sir,” replied Olivia, “ I will not be so cruel. ‘The 
•world may have an inventory of my beauty. As, item, two lips, 
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infHfi’iMvnt mi ; item, two grey eyes, with lids to them ; one neck ; 
one eliin, and so forth. Wore you .sent licro to praise mo ? ” Viola 
replied, “ I see what you are: you are loo proud, hut you are fair. 
Jly kml and inast«-r loves you. O such a love could but be recom- 
pensed, llunigh you were cnnvne<l the queen of beauty : forOrsino 
loves you with adoration and with tears, with groans that thunder 
love, and sighs of tire.'’ “ Your lonl,” said tJlivia, “ knows well my 
mind. I cannot love him ; yet I doubt not In* is virtuous ; I know 
him to be noble and of high estalo. o f fresh and spotless youth . 
All voices proelaini him learned. courTeous. .ind valiant ; j*et I 
cannot love him, he might have taken his answer long ago.” ” If 
I did love yon as my m.i>Jter <loes,*’ .said Viola. “ I would make jiie 
a willow cahin at yuiir gales, and call upon yoiir name. I would 
writ*' complaining s'onnets on Olivia, and sing them in the dead 
of the night : your name should sound among the hills, and I 
would make Kcho, the bahhhng gossifi of the air. cry out Oliria. 
0 you .shoiiM not rest between the elements of earth and air, but 
you should pity me.” ** You might do much.” said Olivia ; ” wliat is 
your parentage?” Viola ropliccl, ” Above my fortunc.s, yet my state 
is well. I am a gf.mtlemaii.’* Olivia now reluctantly dismissed 
Viola, saying, ‘‘ (nj to your master, and loll him, 1 cannot love him. 
Let him Pijjid no inon* unle.ss perchance yon conic again to tell mo 
how he tahc'.s it." Ami Viola departed, bidding the lady farowoll by 
the name of Fair Cruelty. When she was gone, Olivia repeated the 
words. Afimy my Jortinicfi, yet my hlnte in I am a gentleman. 
And .she said aloud. ” J will be sworn lie is; his tongue, his face, 
his limbs, action, and spirit, plainly show ho is a gentleman.” 
And th"n she wished Ccs.ario was the duke ; and perceiving tho 
fa.st hold ho had taken on her alTections, she blamed herself for 
her smldcn love ; hut the gentle blamo which people lay upon 
their own faults has no <lccp root : and jircsentlv the noble lady 
Olivia so far forgot the inequality between her fortunes and those 
of this seeming page, as well as tho maidenly re.servo which is the 
chief ornament of a lady’s chaiaolor. that she resolved to court 
the love of .voung Cesario, and sent a servant after him with a 
diamond ring, under the protonco that he had left it with her as a 
present from Orsino. Slie hoped, by thus artfully making Cesario 
a prasent of the ring, she should give him some intimation of her 
design; and truly it did make Viola suspect ; for knowing that 
Orsino had sent no ring by her, she began to recollect that. 
Olivia’s looks and manner were expressive of admiration, and she 
presently guessed her master’s mistress had fallen in love with 
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her. “ Alas,” sairl she, “ the poor lady might as well love a 
dream. Disguise T sec is wicked, lor it has caused Olivia to 
breathe as fruitless sighs for me as I do for Orsino.” 

Viola returned to Orsino’s palace, and related to her lord the 
ill success pf the negotiation, repeating the command of Olivia, 
thaTtlie'duko should trouble iier no more. Yet still the duke 
persisted in hoping that the gentle Cesario would in time be 
able to persuade her to shoxv some pitv, and therefore ho bade 
him he should go to her again the next day. In the meantime, 
to pass away the tedious intervals, he commanded a song which 
he loved to be sung ; and he said, “ ily good Cesario, when I 
heard that song last night, metbought it did relieve my passion 
much. Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain. The spinsters and 
the knitters when they Sit in the sun, and the young maids that 
weave their thread with bone, chant this song. It is silly, yet I 
loA'o it, for it tells of the innocence of love in tlie old times.” 

.SOVG. 

Onme nwnv, oonic nwav, Dentil. 

And in sad U 3 ’iiic<-r let me be laid. 

Fly nwiii, fly uwm\, bwitii. 

1 am slain bv a fair ciiicl nian). 

, iMj' .shroud of white stuck nil wiili 0 prepnic if, 

M,v pm t of death no one t.n true did share it. 

1 Nor a flowci, not n flower sweet. 

On ni,v black coffin let there he stiown : 

' Not a friend, not tv fiieiid Ricet 

My poor corpse, where ni.v liones shall be thrown 
A rhonsaiid, thousand sishs to save, l.ay me 0 wlieic 
Sad (rue lover never find my giavc. to weep there. 

Viola did not fail to mark the words of the old song, which in 
such true simplicity described the pangs of unrequited love, and 
she bore testimony in her countenance of feeling what the song 
expressed. Her sad looks were observed by Orsino, who said to 
her, “ My life upon it, Ce.sario, though you are so j’oung, your eye 
has looked upon some face that it loves ; has it not, boy V ” ” A 
little, with your leave,” replied Viola. ” And what kind of woman, 
and of what age is she ? ” said Orsino. *' Of j^our age, and of 
your complexion, my lord.” said Viola ; which made the duke 
smile to hear this fair young boy loved a woman so ranch older 
than himself, and of a man’s dark complexion ; but Viola secretly 
meant Orsino, and not a woman like him. 
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WJjcn Viola inado lier sooond visit to Olivia, she found no 
dill'culty in gaining access to her. Senants soon discover when 
their ladies d(‘li.!;ht to converse with handsonio young niossen- 
"ors ; and (he instant Viola arrived the gales were llu'own wide 
open, and ilie dnkeV page was sliown into Olivia’s apartment 
with great respect ; and wle-n Viola fold Olivia that she was 
come mice more to plead in her lord’s behalf, this lady said, "I 
desire \ou never to speak of him again ; hut if you would under- 
take anulhersiiif, T had rather hear yon solicit, than music from 
the Sphere'S." This was jiretty plain speaking, hut Olivia soon 
explained herself still more plainly, and openly confessed her 
love; and when she saw tlis]ilea.sxire with perplexity expressed in 
Viola's face, she .said, “ 0 what a deal of .scorn looks beautiful in 
the contempt and anger of his lip ! Ce.s!irio, by the roses of tho 
spring, iiy maidhnofl honour, and by truth. 1 love yon so, that, in 
'Spite of your pride, I Jiavc neither wit nor reason to conceal my 
pa's.sion.” " lint in vain the lady wooed ; Viola hastened from her 
preBoneo. thrcMteuiug never more to come to plead Onsino’s love ; 
and all the reply slio made to Olivia’s fond solicitations was a 
declaration of a resolution .Wm* to lore nnif xcoinan. 

No sooner had Viola left the lady than a claim was made ttpon 
lier valour. A gentleman, a rejeeted suitor of Olivia, who had 
learned how that lady had favoured the duke’s messenger, chal- 
lenged him to fight duel. Whal should poor Viola do, who, 
though she carried a manlike outside, had a true woman’s heart, 
and fe.ared to look on her own sword ! 

Wlit-n she saw her formidable rival advancing towards her 
with his sword drawn, she began tolbink of confessing that she 
was a woman ; but she was relieved at once from her terror, and 
tile shame of such a discovery, by a stranger that was passing by, 
who made np to them, and as If he had been long known to her, 
and were her dearest friend, said to her opponent, “ If this young 
gonlleman has done offence, I will take the fault on me ; and if 
yon offend him, 1 will for his sake defy yon.” Before Viola had 
lime to thank liim for his protection, or to inquire the reason of 
his kind interference, her new friend met with an enemy where 
his bravery was of no use to him : for the olficors of justice coining 
up in that instant, apprehended tho stranger in the dxike’s name 
to answer for an offence ho had committed some years before ; and 
he said to Viola, “ This o^mes with seeking you ; ” and then he 
asked her for a purse, saying, ‘‘ Now my necessity makes me ask 
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for my purse, and it grieves me much more for what I cannot do 
lor 3’ou, than for what befalls mj'self. Yon stand amazed, but be 
of comfort.” His words did indeed amaze Viola, and she protest- 
ed she knew him not, nor had over received a ])nrse from him ; 
but for the kindness he hati jnst shown her, she oiTered him a 
small sum of money, being nearly the whole she possessed. And 
now the stranger spoke severe things, charging her with ingrati- 
tude and unkindness. He said, “This youth wliom \*ou see here, 

I snatched from the jaws of death, and for his sake alone I came to 
Illyria, and have fallen into this danger.” But the ollicers cared 
little for hearkening to the complaints of their prisoner, and they 
hurried him off, saying, “ What is that to us? ” And as he was 
carried awaj’, he called Viola by the name of Sebastian, reproach- 
ing thesiijiposed Sebastian for disowning his friend, as long ns he 
was within hearing. When Viola heard herself cjilled Sebastian, 
though the stranger was taken away too hastily for her to ask an 
explanation, she conjectured that this seeming mj’stery might arise 
from her being mistaken for her brother ; and she began to cherish 
hopes that it was her brother whose life this man taid he had 
preserved. And so indeed it was. The stranger, whose name 
was Antonio, was a sea-captain. lie had taken Sebastian up into 
his ship, when, almost exhausted with fatigue, ho was floating on 
the mast to which he had fastened himself in tlie storm. Antonio 
conceived such a friendship for Sebastian, that he resolved to 
accompany him whithersoever he went; and when the youth 
expressed a curiosity to visit Orsino’s court, Antonio, rather than . 
part from him, came to Illyria, though he knew, it his person 
should be known there, his life would be in danger, because in a 
sea-fight he had once dangerously- wounded the duke Orsino’s 
nephew. This was the offence for which he was now maden prisoner. 

Antonio and Sebastian h,ad laitded together but a lew hours 
before Antonio met Viola. He had given his purse to Sebastian 
desiring him to use it freely if he saw anything he wished to 
purchase, telling him he would w,*iit at the inn, while Sebastian 
went to view the town : but Sebastian not returning at the time 
appointed, Antonio had ventured out to look for him, and Viola 
being dressed the same, and in face so exactly re.sembling her 
brother, Antonio drew his sword fas he thought) in defence of the 
youth he had saved, and when Sebastian (as ho supposed) 
disowned ^ him, and denied him his own purse, no wonder he 
accused him of ingratitude. 
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Viohi. when Antonio wns 4»one. /cjirin" a second invitation to 
ftf;})!, slunk home ns fast as slio could. Slie had not Jong gone, 
when l»er athersary thought he saw her ref urn; but it was her 
brother Sebastian who liaiijunicd tonrri\o at this place, and he 
said. '* Xow sir, have I met. with yo»i again V There’s for you ; ” 
and struck him a blow. Sebastian was no coward ; ho returned 
the blow with inttjre.st, and drew his sword. 

A lady ivjw put a stop to this duel, for t)livia eauio ont of the 
hcMise, and she ton mislakmg Sebastian for C’csario, invitoil him 
to come ittto hi‘r hnn.se, expressing imieh sot row at the ntdo attack 
he had mot wit li. Though Sebastian wa.s ns much surprised at 
the ronrte.sy of tlii.s lady as at the rndeness of bis unknown foe, 
yet he went very willingly into the house, and tMivia was delight- 
ed to find Ce-Mrio (as slie thought him) become more sensible of 
her attentions; for tliongh their features were e.vactly the .same, 
there was none of the contempt sind anger to be seen in his face, 
which she lind taimplained of when she told her love to Cesario. 

Sehaetian did not at all object to the fondness the lady lavished 
on him. Ho .seemed to take it in very good part, j-et he wondered 
how It had come to pa.s.s, and he was rather inclined to think 
Olivia was not in her right senses; but perceiving that she wa.s 
mistress of a fine house, and that she orilcred her affairs and 
seemed to govern her family discicetly, and that in all but lier 
sadden love for him she appeared in the full po.ssession of her 
rix'ison, he well approved of the courtship ; and Olivia finding 
Cesario ill this good humour, and fearing he might change his 
mind, proposed that, as she had a priest in the house, they slionld 
he instantly married. Scha.stian assented to this pi-oposal ; and 
when (he marriage ceremony was over, he left his lady for a short 
time, intending to go and tell his friend Antonio the good fortune 
that he had met with. In the ineanlime Orsino came to visit Olivia, 
and at tlie moment he arrived helore Olivia’s house, the oHicors 
of justice brought llieir prisoner, iVntonio, before the duke. Viola 
was witli Or.sino, her master; and when Antonio saw Viola, whom 
he still imagined to ho Sebastian, ho (old the duke in what 
manner ho had re.scjaed this youth from the jieriJs of the sea ; and 
after fully relating all the kindness he -had really shoan to 
Sebastian, he ended his complaint xvith saying, that for three 
months, both day and night, tliis ungrateful youth had licen xvith 
him. Hut now the, lady Olivia coming forth from her honse, the 
duke could no longer attend to Antonio’s story ; and lie said. “ Here 
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comes the countess ; now Heaven walks on earth ! but for tliee, 
fellow, thy words are madness. Three months has this youth 
attended on me : ” and then he ordered Antonio to be taken aside. 
But Orsino’s heavenly countess soon gave the duke cause to accuse 
Cesario as much of itjgratitude as Antonio had done, lor all the 
words he could hear Ohvia speak were words of kindness to Cesa- 
rio; and when he found his page had obtained this high place in 
Ohvia’s favour he threatened him with all the terrors of his just 
revenge ; and as lie was going to depart, he called Viola to follow 
him saying, " Gome, boy, with me. My thoughts are ripe for 
mischief.” Though it seemed in his jealous rage he was going 
to doom Viola to instant death. Vet her love made her no longer 
a coward, and she wouhl most joyfully suffer death to give her 
master ease. But Olivia would not so lose her husband, and she 
cried. *' Where goes inv Cesario? ” Viola replied, “ After him 
I love more tlian my life.” Olivia, however, prevented their 
departure by loudly proclaiming that Ce^aiio was her husband and 
sent for the priest, who declared that not two hours had passed 
since ho had married the lady Olivia to this young man. In vain 
Viola protested she was not marricil to Olivia ; the evidence of 
that lady and the priest made Orsino believe that bis page had 
robbed him of the treasure he prized above his life. But thinking 
that it was past recall, he was bidding farewell to his faithless 
mistress, and the ijoimg dusemblcr, her husband, as he called 
Viola, warning her never to come in his sight again, when (as it 
seemed to them) a miracle appeared ! for another Cesario entered, 
and addressed Olivia as his wife. This new Cesai io was Sebastian, 
the real Inisband of Olivia ; and when their wonder had a little 
ceased at seeing two persons with the same face, the same voice, 
and tlie same habit, the brother and sister began to question each 
other, for Viola could scarce be persuaded that her brother was 
living, and Sebastian knew not how to account for the sister he 
supposed drowned being found in the habit of a young man. 
But Viola presently acknowledged that she was indeed Viola and 
his sister under that diagvuse. 

When all the errors were cleared up which the extreme 
likeness between this twin brother and sister had occasioned, they 
laughed at the lady Olivia for the pleasant mistake she had made 
in falling in love with a woman ; and Olivia showed no dislike to 
her exchange, when she found she had wedded the brother 
instead of the sister. 
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The hopo^ of Orsino were for ever at an end by this marriage 
of Olivia, and with his hopes, all his fruitless love seems to 
vanish away, and all his thoughts were lixed on the event of 
his favourite, young Cosario, bemg changed into a fair lady. 
He viewed Viola with great, attention, and he remembered how 
very handsome he had always thought Cesario was and he 
concluded she would look very beautiful in a woman’s attire ; 
and then he remembered hotv often she had s.iid she loved him, 
which at tlie time seemed only the dutiful expression of a faithful 
page, but now he ^jiicssed that .something more was meant, for 
many of Iter pretty sayings, which were like riddles to him, came 
now into his mind, and he no sooner remembered all these things 
than he resolved to make Viola his wife ; and ho said to her {he 
still could not help calling her Crsario and hot/i, “ Boy, you have 
said to me a thousand times that you should never love a woman 
I’ke to me. and for the faithful service you have done for me so 
much bcMicath your soft and fender bleeding, and since you have 
called me master so long you shall now be your master’s mistress, 
and Orsino’s true duchess.” 

Olivia, perceiving Onsiito was making o\cr that heart, which 
she had so ungraciously rejected, to Viola, invited them to enter 
her house, and ofi’crod the assistance of the good priest, who had 
married her to Sebastian in the morning, to perform the same 
ceremony in the remaining part of the day for Oi’sino and Viola, 
'^riins the twin brother and sister were liotli wedded on the same 
<lay ; the storm and shipwreck, which Imd separated them, being 
the means of bringing to pass their high and mighty fortunes. 
Viola was the wife of Onsiiio, the duke of Illyria, and Sebastian the 
husband of the rich and noble countess, the lady Olivia. 


PKRICLES, PRINCE OF I’YRE. 

I^naiciii:';, prince of Tyre, became a voluntary exile from his 
dominions, to avert the dreadful calamities which Antiochas, the 
wicked emperor ol Greece, threatened to bring upon his subjects 
and city of Tyre, in re,venge foi’ a discovery which the prince 
• had made of a shocking deed which the emperor had done in 
secret ; as commonly it proves dangerous to pry into the hidden 
criino.s of great ones. Leaving the government of his people 
in the hands of his able and honest minister, Ilelicanns, Peincles 
set .sail from Tyre, thinking to absent himself till the wrath of 
Antiochns, who was mighty, should be appeased. 
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The first place which the prince directed his course to was 
Tharsns, and hearing that the city of Tharsus was at that 
time suffering under a severe famine, he took with him stoi’e of 
provisions for its relief. On his arrival he found the city reduced 
to the utmost distress ; and, he coming like a messenger from 
heaven with this unhoped for succour, Cleon, the governor of 
Tharsus, welcomed him with boundless thanks. Pericles had not 
been here many davs, before letters came from his faithful minis- 
ter, warning him that it was not safe for him to stay at Tharsus, 
for Antiochus knew of his abode, and by secret emissaries, des- 
patched for that purpose, sought his life. Upon receipt of these 
letters Pericles put out to sea again, amidst the blessings and 
prayers of a whole people who had been fed by his bounty. 


He had not sailed far, when his ship was overtaken by a 
dreadful storm, and every man on board perished except Pericles, 
who was cast by the sea-waves naked on an unknown shore, 
where he had not wandered long before be met with some 
poor fishermen, who invited him to their homes, giving him 
clothes and provisions. The fishermen told Pericles the name 
of their country was Pentapolis, and that their king was 
Synionides, coramonl}' called the good Symonides, because of 
his peaceable reign and good government. From them ho also 
learned that king Symonides had a fair youug daughter, and 
that the following day was her birthday, when a grand tourna- 
ment was to be held at court, many princes and knights being 
come from all parts to try their skill in arms for tho love of 
Thaisa, this fair princess. While the prince was listening to 
this account, and secretly lamenting the loss of his good armour, 
which disabled him from making one among these valiant knights, 
another fisherman brought in a complete suit of armour that 
he had taken out of the sea with his fishing net, which proved 
to be the very armour he had lost. When Pericles beheld his 
own armour, he said, *' Thanks, Fortune ; after all my crosses 
you give ino somewhat to repair myself. This armour was 
bequeathed to me by my dead father, for whose dear sake I have 
so loved it, that whithersoever I went, I still have kept it bv 
me, and the rough sea that parted it from me, having now 
become calm, hath given it back again, for which I thank it, 
for, since I haA'e m}’’ father’s gift again, I think my shipwreck 
no misfortune.” 
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’riie noxt day Pericles, clad in his brave father’s armour, 
rei'nircfl to the royal court of Symonides, where he performed 
wondens at the tournament, vanquishing with ease all the brave 
knights and valiant princes who contended with him in arms 
for the honour of Thaisa’s love. When hra\ c warriors contended 
at court-touruamputs for the love of kings’ daughters, if one 
proved sole victor over all the rest, it was usual for the great 
lady for who.se sake these deeds of valour were undertaken, 
to he.stow all her respect upon the conejucror, and Thaisa did 
not flepart from this custom, for she jn-escntly dismissed all 
the princes and knights whom Pericles had vanquished, and 
distinguished him by her especial favour and regard, crowning 
him with the wreath of victory, as king of that day’s happiness ; 
and Periclas became a most passionate lover of this beauteous 
princess from the first moment he beheld her. 

'flic good Symonide.s so well approved of the valour and 
noble qualities of Pericles, who was indeed a most accomplished 
gentleman, and well learned in all excellent arts, that though 
he knew not the rank of this royal stranger (for Pericles for fear 
of Antioch us gave out that he wj»s a private gentleman of Tyre), 
yet did not Symonides disdain to accept of the valiant unknown 
for a son-in-law, when he perceived his daughter’s affections were 
firmly fixed upon him. 

Pericles had not been main' months married to Thaisa, before 
he received intelligence that his enemy Antiochus was dead ; 
and that his subjects of Tyre, impatient of his long absence, 
threatened to revolt, and talked of placing Helicanus upon his 
vacant throne. 1'his news came from Helicanus himself, who 
being a loyal subject to his royal master, would not accept of 
the high dignity offered him, but sent to let Pericles know their 
intentions, that he might return home and resume his lawful 
right. It was a matter of great, surprise and joj- to Symonides, 
to find that his son-in-law (the obscure knight; was the renowned 
prince of 'J'yre ; yet again he regretted that he was not the 
private gentleman he supposed him to be, seeing that he must 
now part both with his admired son-in-law, and his beloved 
dauglitor, whom ho feared to trust to the perils of the sea, 
because Thaisa was with child ; and Perices himself wished 
her to remain with her father till after her confinement, but 
the poor lady so earnestly desired to go ivith her husband, that 
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at last they consented, hoping she would reach T3T0 before she 
was brought to bed. 

The sea was no friendly element to unhappy Pericles, for 
long before they reached Tyre another dreadful lemjiest arose, 
which so terrified Thaisa that sho was taken ill, and in a short 
space of time her nurse Lychorida came to Pericles with a little 
child in her arms, to tell the prince the sad tidings tijat bis wife 
died the moment licr little babe was born. She held the babe 
towards its father, saying, “ Here is a thing too young for such 
a place. This is the child of your dead queen.” No tongue can 
tell the dreadful sufferings of Pericle.s when he heard his wife was 
dead. As soon as he could speak, he said,” “ 0 yon gods, why do 
3'ou make us love j'onr goodlv gifts, and then snatch those gifts 
awa}' ? ” ” Patience, good sir,” said Twchorida, ” here is all that is 
left alive of our dead queen, a little daughter, and for yonr child's 
sake be more manly. Patience, good sir, even for the sake of 
this precious charge.” Pericles took the new-born infant in bis 
arms, and he said to the little babe, Now may j'onr life bo mild, 
for a more blusterous birth had never babe ! May your condition 
be mild and gentle, for you have had the rudest welcome that 
ever prince’s child did meet with ! May that which follows be 
happy, for you have had as chiding a nativity as fire, air, water, 
earth, and heav'en, could make, to herald you from the womb ! 
Even at the first, j*our loss,” meaning in the death of her mother, 
” is more than all the joj’s which .vou shall find upon this earth, 
to which you are come a new A'isitor, shall be able to recompense.” 

The storm still continuing to rage furiously, and the sailors 
having a superstition that while a dead Ijody remained in the 
ship the storm would never cease, they came to Pericles to demand 
that his queen should be thrown overboard ; and they said. 
“What courage, sir? God save you!” “Courage enough,” 
said the sorrowing prince : “ I do not fear the slonn ; it lias 
done to me its worst : yet for the love of this poor infant, this 
fresh new sea-farer, I wish the storm was over.” “ Sir,” said 
the sailors, “ 3’our queen must overboard. Tlie .sea works high, 
the wind is loud, and the storm will not abate till the ship be 
cleared of the dead.” Though Pericles knew how weak and 
unfounded this superstition was, yet he patiently submitted, 
saying, “ As you think meet. Then she must overboard, most 
wretched queen! ” And now this unhapp3' priiu-o went to take 
a last view of his dear wife, and as he looked upon bis Thaisa,^ 
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he said. “ A lorriblc chilrllicd hast thou had. my dear; no light, 
no fire, the unfriendly elements forgot thee utterly, nor have I 
time to bring thee hallowed to thy grave, but must cast thee 
scarcely cofiinod into the sea. where for a monument upon the 
bones the humming waters must overwhelm thy corpse, lying 
with simple shells, 0 Lychorida, bid Xestor bring me spices, 
ink, and paper, my casket and my jewels, and bid Nicandor 
bring me the satin coflin. Lav the babe upon the pillow, and 
go about this suddenly, Lychorida, while I say a priestly farewell 
to my Thaisa.” 

They brought Pericles a large chest, in which (wrapped in a 
satin shroud) he placed his queen, and sweet-smelling spices he 
strewed over her. and beside her he placed rich jewels, and a 
written paper, telling who she was, and praying if haply and one 
should find (he cliest which contained (he hodv of his wife, they 
would give her burial : and llien with liis own hands he cast the 
•ihesl into the sea. When the storm was over, l^ericles ordered 
the sailors to make for Tharsns “ For,” said Pericles, " the 
babe cannot Imld out fill wo come to Tyre, At Tharsus I will 
leave it at careful mirsing,” 

After that tempestuous night when Tlinisa was thrown into 
the sea, and while it was yet early morning, as Cerimon, a 
worthy gentleman of Ephesus, and a most skilful idiysician, was 
standing by the sea-side, bis servant brought to him a chest, 
which they said the sea-waves bad thrown on the land. “ T never 
saw,” said one of them, “ so huge a billow as cast it on our 
shore,” Ccriinon ordered the chest to be conveyed to his own 
bouse, and when it was opened he beheld with wonder the body 
of a young and lovely Indv ; and tlie sweet-smelling spices, and 
rich casket of jewels, made him conclude it was some great 
person who w.as thus strangely entombed • searching further, ho 
discovered a paper, from wliich he learned that the corpse wliich 
lay as dead before him had been a queen, and wife to Pericles, 
prince of Tvro ; and rnncli .admiring at the strangeness of that ‘ 
accident, and more pitying the husband who had lost this sweet 
lady, lie said, ” If you are living, Pericles, you have a heart that 
even cracks with woe.” 'riien observing attentively Thaisa’s face, 
he saw how fresh and unlike death her looks were ; and he said, 

“ They were too hasty that threw you into the sea : ” for he did 
not believe her to he dead. He ordered a fire to he made, and 
proper cordials to he brought, and soft music to he played, which 
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might, help to calm her niiia/.ccl spirits if she should revive ; and 
lie said to those wlio crowded round her, wondering at what they 
saw, “ I pray you, genlloiiicn, give her air ; this queen will live ; 
she has not boon entranced above five hours ; and see, she begins 
to blow into life again : she is alive ; behold, her eyelids move ; this 
fair creature will live to make us weep to hear her fate." Tliaisa 
had never died, but after the birth of her little baby had fallen into 
a deep swoou, which made all that saw her conclude her to bo 
dead ; and now by the care of this kind gentleman she once more 
revived to light and life ; and opening her eyes she said, “ Where 
am 1 ? Where is my lord? What world is this?” By gentle degrees 
Ceriinon let her understand what had befallen her ; and when ho 
thought she was enough recovered to bear the sight, he showed her 
the paper written by her husband, and the jewels; and she looked 
on the paper, and said, “ It is my lord’s writing. That I was 
shipped at sea T well remember, but whether there delivered of my 
babe, by the holy gods 1 cannot rightly say ; but since my wedded 
lord I never shall .see again, T will put on a vestal livery, and never 
more have joy.” “ Madam.” said rerimon, “ if you purpose as 
you speak, the temple of Diana is not far distant from hence, 
there you may abide ns a vestal. Moreover, if you please, a niece 
of mine ahull there attend you ” This proposal was accepted 
with thanks by Thaisa ; and when she was perfectly recovered, 
Cerimon placed her iu the temple of Diana, whore she became a 
vestal or prieste.'ss of that goddess, and passed her days in sorrow- 
ing for her husband’s supposed loss, and in the most devout 
exorcises of those times. 

Pericles carried his 3 'oung daughter (whom ho named Marina, 
because she was born at scat to Tharsus, intending to leave her 
with Cleon, the governor of that city, and his wife Dionysia, 
thinking, for the good ho had done to them at the time of their 
famine, they would be kind to his little motherless daughter. 
AVhen Cleon saw prince Pericles, and heard of tlie great loss which 
■ had befallen him, he said, ” 0 j'our sweet queen, that it had 
pleased heaven j'ou could have brought her hither to have blessed 
my eyes with the sight of her ! ” Pericles replied, ” We must 
obey the powers al)ovc us. Should I rage and roar fis the sea 
does in which my Thaisa lies, yet the end must bo as it is. My 
gentle babe, Marina here, I must charge your charity with her. 
I leave her the infant of ,vour care, beseeching j'ou to give her 
princely training.” And then turning to Cleon’s wife, Dionysia, 
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b(? Prtkl, “ Goivl inaciaui. make mo blessed in your care in bringing 
up my child ; ” and she answered, “ 1 have a child myself who 
shall not be more dear to my respect than yours, my lord ; ” and 
Clwn made the like promise, saying, “ Vonr noble services, prince 
i'encles, in feeding my whole people with your corn (for which 
in their prayers they daily remember yoiij must in your child be 
tiiought on. If I should neglect vonr child, m\' whole people 
that were hy you relieved would force me to my duly ; but if 
to that 1 ueod a spttr, the gods revenge it on me and mine to the 
end of generation." Pericles being thns a.ssiired that his child 
Avoiild be carefully attemlerl to. left her to the protection of Cleon 
and his wife Dionysin, and with her he left the nurse Lychorida. 
When ho went away, the little Marina knew not her loss, but 
Lychorida wept sa<Uy at purling with her royal master " 0, no 
l^jr.s, Lynhoridti," said I’ericles ; “ no tears ; look to your little 
mist re.'.*', on whose grace you may depend liereafler." 

Pericles arrived in safely at Tyro ; and was once more settled 
in the ijuict pos.sossion of his throne, while his woful queen, whom 
he tliongiu dead, remained at Ephe.sus. Her little babe Marina, 
whom this Inipless motlicr bad never seen, was brought up by 
Clooii in a manner .suitable to her high birth, lie gave her the 
most Careful education, so that by the time Marina attained tbo 
nge of ftinriecn ye.'ins, theino.st deeply-learned men were not more 
studied in the learning of those times than was Marina. She sung 
like one immortal, and danced as goddess-like. and witli her 
uckUc she was so skilful that she seemed to compose natures 
own Khapes. In birds, fruits, or flowers, tlie natural roses being 
scarcely more like to each other than they were to Marina s silken 
flowers, lint wJien she had gained from education all these graces, 
which made lier the general wonder, Dionysia, the wife of Cleon, 
became her mortal enemy from jealousy, by reason that her own 
daughter, from the plowme.ss of her mind, was not able to attain to 
that perfection wbeiein Marina excelled: and finding that all 
praise was be.slowed on Marina, whilst lier daughter, who w’os of 
ihe same age, and liad been educated with the same careens Marina, 
though not with the same success, wjasin comparison disregarded, 
she formed a project to remove ilarina out of the way, vainly 
imagining that her untoward daughter would be^ more respected 
when Marina was no more seen. To encompass this she employed a 
to murder 'Jfarina, and she w'oll timed her wicked design, 
when Lychorida, the faithful nurse, had just died. Ibonysia 
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was discoursing with the man she had commanded to commit this 
murder, when tlie young Marina was weeping over the dead 
Lj’chorida. Leonine, the man she employed to this had deed, 
though he was a very wicked man, could hardly be persuaded to 
undertake it, so had Marina won all hearts to love her. He said, 
“ She is a goodly creature ! ” “ The fitter then the gods should 

have her,” replied her merciless enemy : “ hero she comes weeping 
for the death of her nurse Lychorida : are you resolved to obey 
me ? ” Leonine, feai-ing to disobey her, replied, “I am resolved." 
And so, in that one short sentence, was the matchless Marina 
•doomed to an untimely death. She now approached, with a 
basket of flowers in her hand, which, she said, she would daily 
strew over the grave of good Lychorida. The purple violet tind 
the marigold should as a carpet hang upon her grave, while 
summer days did last. " Alas, for me ! ” she said, “ poor unhappy 
maid, born in a tempest, when my mother died. This world to 
me IS like a lasting storm, hurrying me from my friends.” “ How 
now, Marina,” said the dissembling Dionysia, ” do you weep 
alone ? How does it chance ray daughter is not with you ? Do 
not sorrow for Lychorida, you have a nurse in me. Tour beauty 
is quite chauged with unpmfitable woe. Coine, give me your 
flowers, the sevi-air will spoil them ; and walk with Leonine : the 
air is fine, and will enliven you Come, Leonine, take her by the 
arm and walk with her ” ” No, madam,” said Marina, “ I pray 

you let me not deprive you of your servant ; ” for Leonine was 
one of Diony'sia’a attendants “ Come, come,” said this artful 
woman, who wished for a pretence to leave her alone with'Leonine, 
“I love the prince, your father, and T love yon. We every day 
expect your father here ; and when he comes, and finds you so 
changed by grief from tlie paragon of beauty we have reported 
you, he will think we have taken no care of you, Go,T pray you, 
walk, and be cheerful once again. Be careful of that excellent 
■complexion, which stole the hearts of old and youilg.” Marina, 
being thus importuned, said, “ Well, I will go, but yet I have no 
desire to it.” As Dionysia walked away, she said to Leonine, 
“ Remembat' irhat I have said ! ” — shocking words, for their 
meaning was that he should remember to kill Marina. 

Marina looked towards the sea, her birth-place, and said, “ Is 
-the wind westerly that blows ? ” “ South-west,” replied Leonine. 

*' When I was born the wind was north,” said she : and then the 
storm and tempest, and all her father’s sorrows, and her mother’s 
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(ieatli, camp full into* her mind ; ami she said, “ iVI}* father, as 
Lychorida told me. did never fear, hat cried, Counnjc, good seamen, 
to the sfiilors, "allin#i liis prittrely hands with the ropes, and, 
clasping to the tna.st, he endured a sea that almost split the deck.” 
“ When w.ip tlii.s*:'*’ .said l.conine. “When I was born,” replied 
Matina: “ never were waves nor wind more violent.*' x\nd then- 
she dcjteribeil the storm, the action of the sailors, the boatswain’s- 
whistle, and the loud call of the master. “ Which,” said she, 
“trebled the confusion of the ship.” Lychorida had so often 
recounted to ^larina the story of her haple.ss birth, that these 
things seemed over pre.'pnt to her imaginalicn Ihit here Leonine 
interrupted her witli de.siring her to say her prayers. “ What 
mean yon ?” said Marina, who begtm to fear, she knew not why. 
“If 3'nn rcfinire a little space for praj'er. 1 gr.int it,” said 
Leonine; “ but be not tedious; the gi)fls are quick of ear, and I 
tun sworn to do mj* wor’ic in haste.” ’* Will \-ou kill me ?” said 
Marina: “alas! why?” “'ro satisfy my lad\',” replied Leonine. 
“Why would she have tne killed?” said Marina: “now, as 
I can rcmeitiber, I never hurl her in all tny life, f never spake 
bad word, nor did any ill turn to any living croatuie Believe 
me now, I never killed a mouse, nor linrt a fl.v. 1 tiod upon a 
worm once Jigainst my will, bat wept for it. How have I offended ? ” 
The murderer replied, “ My commission is not to reason on 
the deed, but to do it.” And he was just going to kill her, when 
cert.iin pirates happened to land at that very moment, who, seeing 
Marina, bore her oil as a prize to their ship. 

The, piratt*. who had made Marina his prize, carried lier t& 
Metaline, tind sold her for a slave, where, though in that humldo 
condition, ^larina soon became known thougliout the whole city 
of Metaline for lior beauty and her virtues ; and the person to 
whom she was sold became rich by the money she earnerl for 
him. She taught music, dancing and fine needleworks, and 
the money slio got by her scholars she gave to her master and 
mistress : and the fame of her learning and her great industry 
came to the knowledge of Lysimachus, a j’oung nobleman who 
was the governor of Jlctaline, and L.vsimachus w’ent himself 
to the house where Marina dwelt, to see this paragon of excellence, 
whom all tho city praised so highlj'. Tier conversation delighted 
Lysimachus beyond measure, for though ho had heard much.' 
of this admired maiden, he did not expect to find her so sensible 
a lady, so virtuous, and so good, as he perceived Marina to ho ; 
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and he left her, saying, be hoped she would persevere in her 
industrious and virtuous course, and that if ever she heard from 
him again it should he for her good. Lysimachus thought Marina 
such a miracle for sense, tine breedings and excellent qualities, 
as well as for beauty and all outward graces, that he wished to 
marry her, and notwithstanding her humble situation, he hoped 
to find that her birth was noble ; but ever when they asked her 
parentage, she would sit still and weep. 

Meantime, at Tharsus, Leonine, fearing the anger of Dioiiysia 
told her he killed Marina , and tliat wicked woman gave out that 
she was dead, and made a pretended funeral for her, and erected 
a stately monument ; and shortly after Pericles, accompanied 
by Ills loyal minister Helicanus, made a voyage from Tyre to 
Tharsus, on purpose to see his daughter, intending to take her 
home with him ; and, he never having beheld her since he left her 
an infant in the care of Cleon and his wife, how did this good 
prince rejoice at the thoughts of seeing this dear child of bis 
buried queen ! but when they told him Marina was dead, and 
showed the monument they had erected for her, great was the 
misery this most wretched father endured, and not being able to 
bear the sight of that country where his last hope and only 
memory of his dear Thaisa was entombed, he took ship, and 
hastily departed from Tharsus. From the day he entered the ship 
a dull and heavy melancholy seized him. He never spoke, and 
seemed totally insensible to everything around him. 

Sailing from Tharsus to Tyre, thb ship in its course passed by 
Metaline, where Marina dwelt; the governor of wdiicb place, 
Lysimachus, observing this royal vessel from the shore, and 
desirous of knowing who was on board, went in a barge to the 
side of the ship, to satisfy bis curiosity, Helicanus received him 
very courteously, and told him that the ship came from Tyre, and 
that tliev were conducting thither Pericles, their prince ; ■“ A man, 
sir,”; said Helicanus, ‘‘who 'has not spoken to any one these three 
months, nor taken any sustenance, but just to prolong his grief ; 
it would he tedious to repeat the whole ground of his distemper, 
but the main springs from the loss of a beloved daughter and a 
wife.” Lysimachus begged to see this afflicted prince, and when 
be beheld Pericles, lie saw be bad been once a goodly person, and 
he said to him, ‘‘ Sir king, all hail, the gods preserve yon, hail, 
royal sir !” But in vain Lysimachus spoke to him. Pericles made 
no answer, nor did he appear to perceive any stranger approached. 
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And then Lysimnclnis bethought, him of the peerless maid 
Marina, that haply with her sweet tongue slie might win some 
answer from the silent prince : and with the consent of Helicanus 
lie sent for Marina, and when she entered the ship in which her 
own father sat motionless with grief, they welcomed her on board, 
as if they had known stie was their princess : and they cried, 
“ She is a gallant kuiy.’’ Lysimachus was well pleased to hear 
their commendations, and lie said, “ She is such a one, that were 
I well assnretl she came of noble birth. I would wish no better 
choice, and think me rarely blessed in a wife.” And then he 
addressed her in courtly terms, a.s if the lowly-seeming maid 
had been the high-horn lady ho wislied to find her, calling her 
Fair and beautiful Manna, telling her a great prince on board 
that ship had fallen into a sad and mournful silence ; and as if 
Marina had the power of conferring hcaltli and felicity, he begged 
she would nnderfako to cure the royal stranger of his melanchoh*. 
” Sir,” said .Marina, *' 1 will use my uttermost skill in his recovery, 
provided none but I and iny maid he snITered to come near him.” 

She, who at Metaline had so carefully concealed her birth, 
ashamed to tell that one of royal ancestry was now a slave, first 
began to speak to Pericles of the wayward changes in her own late, 
telling him from what a high estate hercself had fallen. As if she 
had known it was her royal father she stood before, all the w’orcls 
she spoke w'ore of her own sorrows ; hut her reason for doing so 
was, that she knew’ notiiing more wins the attention of the unfortu- 
nate than the recital of some sad calamity to match their owm. 
The sound of her sw’eot voice arou.sed the drooping prince : he 
lifted up his eye.s, which had been so long fixed and motionless ; 
and Marina, w’lio w’a.s iho perfect image of her mother, presented 
to his amazed sight the features of his beloved queen. The long- 
silent prince was once more heard to speak. “ My dearest wife,” 
sajd the awakened Pericles, ” was like this maid, and such a one 
might my daughter have been. My queen’s square brow’s, her 
stature to an inch, as waiidlike straight, as silver- voiced, her eyes as 
jewel-like. Where do you live, young maid ? Report your parent- 
age, I think you said you had been tossed from wrong to injury, 
and that you ihouglit your griefs would equal mine, if both were 
opened.” ’* Some sucli tiling 1 said,” replied lifarina, ‘‘ and said no 
more than what my thoughts did warnint me as likely.” “ Tell 
me your story,” answered Pericles ; ” if I find you haveknow’n the 
thousandth part of my endurance, you have borne your sorrows 
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like a man, and I have suffei’ed like a girl, yet you do look like 
Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and smiling Extremity out of 
act. How lost you your name, my most kind virgin ? Recount 
your story, I beseech you. Come sit by me.” How was Pericles 
surprised when she said her name was Marina, for he knew^ it was 
no usual name, hut had been invented by himself for his own 
child to signifj’' seaborn : “ 0, I am mocked,” said he, “and you 

are sent hither by some incensed god to make the world laugh at 
me.” “ Patience, good sir,” said Marina, ” or I must cease -here.” 
“ Nav,” said Pericles, “ 1 will be patient; you little know how you 
do startle me. to call yourself Marina.” “ The name,” she replied, 
” was given me by one that had some power, my father, and a 
king.” " How, a king’s daughter!” said Pericles, “and called 
Marina I But are you flesh and blood ? Are 5'ou no fairy ? Speak 
on ; where were you born ? and wherefore called Marina ?” She 
replied, ‘‘ I was called Marina, because I was born at sea, My 
mother was the daughter of a king ; she died the minute I was 
born, as my good nurse Lychorida has often told me weeping. 
The king my^ father left me at Tluirsus, till the cruel wife of Uleon 
sought to murder me. A crew of pirates came and 'rescued me, 
and brought me here to Metaline. But, good sir, why do you 
weep ? It mav be, you think me an impostor. But indeed, sir, I 
am the daughter to prince Pericles, if good king Pericles be 
living.” Then Pericles, terrified as it seemed at his own sudden 
joy, and doubtful if this could be real, loudly called for his 
attendants, who rejoiced at the sound of their beloved king’s 
voice ; and he said to Helicanus, “ 0 Helicanns, strike me, give 
me a gash, put me to present pain, lest this great sea of joys 
rushing upon me, overbear the shores of my mortality. 0, come 
hither, thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tharsus, and found 
at sea again. 0 Helicanus, down on jmur knees, thank the holy 
gods 1 This is Marina. Now blessings on thee, my child 1 Give 
me fresh garments, mine own Helicanus 1 She is not dead at 
Tharsus, as she should have been by the savage Dionysia. She 
shall tell you all, when you shall kneel to her, and call her your 
very princess. T^Hio is this ? ” (observing Lysimachus for the first 
time.) “ Sir,” said Helicanus, “ it is governor of Metaline, who, 
hearing of your melancholy, came to see you.” I embrace 
you, sir,” said Pericles. “ Give me my robes 1 I am well 
with beholding— — 0 Heaven, bless my girl I But hark I what 
music is that ?— ” for now, either sent by some kind god, or by 
his own delighted fancy deceived, he seemed to hear soft music. 
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“My lorrl, I licar none.*’ rcplietl Helicanus. “None!” said 
Pericles : “ wliy, it is tlie nnisic of the spheres.” As there 
was no ninsic to he heard, Lysiinachns concluded that the sudden 
joy had nn.^-etllod the prince’s understanding ; and he said, “ It is 
not good to cro«5 him ; let him have his way : ” and then they’ 
told }jim tlioy he.ird the music ; and he now complaining of a 
drowsy slumber coming over him. Lysimnehns persuaded him to 
rest on a couch, ami placing a pillow umler his head, he, quite 
overpowered with excess of joy. sunk into a sound sleep and 
Marina watched in silence by the conch of her sleeping parent. 

While he slept. Pericles dreamed a dream which made him 
resolve to go to Ephc.sus His dream was, that Diana, the goddess 
of the Ephesians, appeared to him. and commanded him to go to 
her temple at Ephesus, and there before her altar to declare the 
•Story of his life and misfortunes ; and by her silver bow she 
swore, that if he performed her injunction, he should meet with 
some rare felicity. When he awoke, being miraculously refresh- 
ed, he told his dream, and that his resolution was to obey the 
bidding of the goddo.ss. 

Then l-ysimachus invited Pericles to come on shore, and 
refresh himself with such entertainment as he should find at 
Metaline, which courteous offer Pericles accepting, agreed to 
tarry with him for the space of a day or two. During which 
time we may well suppose what feastings, what rejoicings, what 
costly simwB and,entertainments the governor made in Mctaline, 
to greet the royal father of his dear Itlarina, whom in her ohscure 
fortunes he had so respected Nor did Pericles frown upon 
Lysimachus’s suit, when ho understood how ho had honoured his 
child in the days of her low estate, and that Marina show’ed 
herself not averse to his pi^opo'^als ; only he made it a condition, 
before he gave his consent, that they should visit with him the 
shrine of the Ephesian Diana : to whose temple they shortly after 
all three iindortook a voyage ; and, the goddess herself filling 
their sails with prosperous winds, after a few weeks they arrived 
In safety at Ephesus. 

There was standing near the altar of the goddess, w’hen 
Pericles with his train entered the temple, the good Cerimon 
(now grown very aged) w'ho had restored Thaisa, the wife of 
Pericles, to life ; and Thaisa, now a priestess of the temple, was 
standing before the altar and though the many years he had 
passed in sorrow for her loss bad much altered Pericles, Thaisa 
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thought she knew her husband’s features, and when he approach- 
ed the altar and began to speak, she reujetnbered liis voice, and 
listened to his words with wonder and a joyful amazement. And 
these were the words that Pericles spoke before the altar : “ Hail, 
Diana ! to perform thy just commands, I here confess myself the 
prince of Tyre, who, frightened from m3' country, at Pentapolis 
wedded the fair Thaisa • she died at sea in child-bcd, but 
brought forth a maid-child called Marina. She at Tharsus was 
nursed with Dion}’sia, who at lourteeu 3'e{ir8 thought to kill her, 
but her bettter stars brought her to Metaline, by whose shores as 
I sailed, her good fortunes brought this maid on board, where by 
her most clear remembrance she made herself known to be my 
daughter”. 

Thaisa, unable to bear the transports which his words had 
raised in her, cried out, “ You are, you are, 0 royal Pericles” 
— and fainted. ‘‘ What means this woman ? ” said Pericles : 
“ she dies! gentlemen, help.”~“Sir,” said Cerimon, ” If 3-00 
have told Diana’s altar true, this is 3’onr wife.” “ Reverend 
gentleman, no ; ” said Pericles : “ 1 threw her overboard with 
these very arms.” Cerimon then recounted how, early one tem- 
pestuous morning, this lady w’as thrown ui5on the Ephesian 
shore ; how, opening the coffin, he found therein rich jewels and 
a paper : how happily he recovered her, and placed her heie in 
Diana’s temple. And now, Thaisa being restored from her 
swoon, said, ” 0 my lord, are 3’ou not Pericles?^ Like him 3’ou 
speak, like him 3'ou are. Did you not name a tempest, a birth, 
and a death?” He, astonished, said, ” The voice of dead 
Thaisa? ” “ That Thaisa am I,” she replied, “ supposed dead 
and drowned,” ‘‘0 tiue Diana!” exclaimed Pericles, in a 
passion of devout astonishment. ‘‘And now,” said Thaisa, ‘‘I 
know you better. Such a ring as I see on your finger did the 
king my father give yon, when we with tears parted from him at 
Pentopolis.” ‘‘ Enough, 3'ou gods I ” cried Pericles, ” 3*our present 
kindness makes my past miseries sport. 0 come, Thaisa, be 
buried a second time within these arms.” 

And ]\Iarina said, ‘‘ Mv heart leaps to begone into my mother’s 
bosom.” Then did Pericles show his daughter to her mother, 
saying, ‘‘ Look who kneels here, flesh of thy flesh, thy burthen at 
sea, and called Marina, because she was yielded there.” ” Blessed 
and own ! ” said Thaisa : and while she hung in rapturous joy over 
her child Pericles knelt before the altar, saying, ‘‘ Pure Diana, 
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bless thee for thy vision. For this, I will offer oblations nightly 
to thee.’’ And then and there did Pericles, with the consent of 
Thaisa, solemnly affiance their daughter, the virtuous Marina, to 
the well-deserving Lysimachus in marriage. 

Thus have we seen in Pericles, his queen, and daughter, a 
famous example of virtue assailed by calamity (through the suf- 
ferance of Heaven, to teach patience and constancy to men;, under 
the same guidance becoming finally successful, and triumphing 
over chance and change. In Helicanus we have beheld a notable 
pattern of truth, of faith, and loyalty, who, when he might have 
succeeded to a throne, chose ititber to recall the rightful owner to 
his possession than to become great by another’s wrong. In the 
worthy Cerimon, who restored Thaisa to life, we are instructed 
how goodness directed by knowledge, in bestowing benefits upon 
mankind, approaches to the nature of the gods. It only remains 
to be told that Dionysia, the wicked wife of Cleon, met with an 
end proportionable to her desei-ts ; the inhabitants of Tharsus, 
when her cruel attempt upon Marina was known, rising in a body 
to levenge the daughter of their benefactor, and setting fire to Hie 
palace of Cleon, burnt both bim and her, and their whole house- 
hold : the gods seeming well pleased, that so foul a murder, 
though but intentional, and never carried into act, should be 
punished in a way befitting its enormity. 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 

Leoitixs, king of Sicilj’, and his queen, the beautiful and vir- 
tuous Hermione. once lived in the greatest harmony together. So 
happy was Leontes in the love of this excellent ladj. that he had 
no wish ungratified, except that he sometimes desired to see again, 
and to present to bis queen, his old companion and school-fellow, 
Polixenes, king of Bohemia. Leontes ami Polixenes were brought 
up together from their infanc3', but being by the death of their 
fathers called to reign over their respective kingdoms, thej* had 
not met for many years, though they frequently interchanged 
gifts, letters, and loving embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes came from 
Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to make his friend Leontes a visit. 

At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure to Leontes. He 
recommended the friend of his youth to the queen’s particular 
attention, and seemed in the presence of his dear friend and 
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old coiupanion to have his felicit}* quite completed. They talked 
over old times ; their school-days and their youthful pranks weie 
remembered, and recounted to Hevmione, who always took a 
cheerful part in these conversations. 

When after a long stay, Polixenes was preparing to depart, 
Hermione, at the desire of her husbanrl, joined her entreaties to 
his that Polixenes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen’s sorrow; for Polixenes, refus- 
ing to stay at the request of Leontes, was won over by Hermione’s 
gentle and persuasive words to put off his departure for some 
weeks longer. Upon this, although Leontes had so long known 
the integrity and honourable principles of his friend Polixenes, as 
well as the excellent disposition of his virtuous queen, he 'was 
seized with an ungovernable jealousy. Every attention Hermione 
showed to Polixenes, though by her husband’s particular desire, 
and merely to please him, increased the unfortunate king’s 
jealousy ; and from being a loving and true friend, and tbe best 
and fondest of Imsbatids, Leontes became suddenly a savage and 
inhuman monster. Sending for Camillo. one of the lords of his 
court, and telling him of the suspicion he entertained, he com- 
manded liira to poison Polixenes. 

Camillo was a good man : and he, well knowing that the 
jealousy of Leontes had not the slightest foundation in truth, 
instead of poisoning Polixenes, acquainted him with the king his 
master’s orders, and agreed to escape with him out of the Sicilian 
dominions ; and Polixenes, with the assistance of Camillo, arrived 
safe in his own kingdom of Bohemia, where Camillo lived from 
that time in the king’s court, and became the chief friend and 
favourite of Polixenes. 

The flight'of Polixenes enraged the jealous Leontes still more; 
he went to the queen’s apartment, where the good lady was sitting 
with her little son Mamillus, who was just beginning to tell one 
of his stories to amuse his mother, when the king entered, and 
taking the child away, sent Hermione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, loved his mother 
tenderly ; and when he saw her so dishonoured, and found she 
was taken from him to be put into a prison, he took it deeply to 
heart, and drooped and pined away by slow degrees, losing bis 
appetite and his sleep, till it was thought his grief would kill him. 
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The kinrr. wlion he had seat his queen to yirison, commanded 
Cleomenes and Dion, two Sicilian lords, to fro to Delphos. there to 
inquire of the oraelo at the temple of Apollo, if his queen had been 
unfaithful to him. 

When Ilermione had been a short time in prison, she was 
brought to bed of a daughter; and the poor lady received much 
comfort from the sight of her prettv baby, and she said to it, 
*‘My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent ns you are.” 

Ilermione had a kind friend in the noble-spirited Paulina, v\’ho 
was the wife of Antigonns, a Sicilian lord • and when the lady 
Pinilina hoard her royal mistress was brought to bed, she ivent to 
the pri.-on where Ilermione was confined ; and she said to Emilia, 
a lady who attended upon Ilermione, “I pray you. Emilia, tell the 
good ijneen, if her llajcsty dare trii.st me with her little babe, I 
will wirry it to the king, its father; we do not know how he may 
cifion at the sight of his innocent child.” " Most worthy 
inadaiii.” replied Emilia. I will acquaint the queen with your 
noble olfcr : she was wi.'ahing to-day that she had any friend who 
would venture to pre.«ent the child to the king.” “ And tell her.” 
said 1‘auliiia. “that 1 will speak boldly toljeontesin I ler defence.” 
■' ilay you bo for ever blessed.” said Emilia. “ for your kindness 
to our gi aciouB queen!” Emilia then went to Ilermione. who 
joyfully gave up her baby to the c.are of Paulina, for she had feared 
that no one would dare venture to present the child to its father. 

Paulina took tbe now-born infant, and forcing herself into 
the king's ])resence, notwithstanding her husband, fearing the 
king’s anger, eiuicavoiircd to prevent her, she laid the babe at its 
father’s feet, and P.iulina made a noble speech . to the king in 
dc-fenec of Horniiono, and she reproached him severe]}' for his 
inhumanity, and implored him to have mercy on his innocent 
wife and child, lint Paulina’s spirited remonstrances only 
aggntv.ated Leontes’ displeasure, and ho ordered her husband 
Antigonns to take her from his piesence. • 

When Paulina went way, she left the little baby at its father’s 
feet, thinking, when he was alone with it, ho would look upon 
it, and have pity on helpless innocence. 

The. good Paulina w'as mistaken ; for no sooner was she gone 
than the merciless father ordered Antigonus, Paulina’s husband, 
to take lljc child, and carry it out to .sea, and le.ave it upon some 
desert shore to ]ierl.sh. 
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Antigonns, unlike the good Camillo, too well obeyed tin 
orders of Leontes ; for he immediately carried the child on 
shipboard, and put out to sea, intending to leave it on the first desert 
coast he could find. 

So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt of Hermione. 
that he would not wait for the return of Cleomenes and Dion, 
whom he had sent to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos ; 
but before the queen was recovered from her lyinsr-in and from 
her grief for the loss of her precious babv. he had her brought 
to a public trial before all the lords and nobles of his court. And 
when all the great lords, the judges, and all the nobility of the 
land were assembled together to try Hermione. and that unhappy 
queen was standing as a prisoner before her subjects to receive 
their judgment. Cleomenes and Dion entered the assembly, and 
presented to the king the answer of the oracle sealed up ; and 
Leontes commanded the seal to be broken, and the words of the 
oracle to be read aloud, and these were the words : — 

Hermione is innocent, Polizenes blameless, Camillo a true 
sitbiecf, Leontes a jealous tt/rant, and the king shall lire irithoiit 
an heir if that which is lost be not found." The king would 
give no credit to the words of the oracle : he said it was a 
falsehood invented by the queen’s friends, and he desired the 
judge to proceed in the trial of the queen ; but while Leontes 
was speaking a man entered and told him the prince Jlainillus, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, struck with 
grief and shame, had suddenly died. 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this dear affectionate 
child, who had’ lost his life in sorrowing for her misfortune, 
fainted ; and Leontes, pierced to the heart bv the news, began 
to feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered Paulina, and 
the ladies who were her attendants, to take her away, and use 
means for her recover^'. Paulnia -soon returned, and told the 
king that Hermione was dead. 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, he repented 
of his cruelty to her ; and now that he thought his ill usage had 
broken Hermione’s heart, he believed her innocent ; and he now 
thought the words of the oracle were true, as he knew “ if that 
which was lost was not found,” which he concluded was his 
young daughter, he should be without an heir, the voung prince 
jVIamillus being dead : and he would give his kingdom now 
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to rpoovei* liis lost f]au"litcr : and Leontes gave himself tip to 
remorse, anti passed many years in mournful thoughts and repen- 
tant grief. 

The ship in which .A.ntigonus carried the infant princess out 
to sea, was driven by a storm upon the coast of Bohemia, the 
very kingdom of the good king Polivones. Here Antigonus 
landctl. and here he left tlieliltlo baby. 

Antigonus never returned to Sicily to tell lieontes whore he 
h.ad left his daughter, for as he was going hack to the ship, a 
hear c.imo out of the woods, and lore him to pieces ; a just 
punishment on him for obeying the wicked order of Leontes. 

The child was dressed in rich clothes and jewels ; for 
Ilermione had made it very fine when she sent it to Leontes, and 
Antigonus had pinned a paper to its mantle, with the name of 
PcnUln written thereon, and words obsenrely intimating its high 
birtliand untoward fate 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shepherd. He was 
a liumane man. and so he carried the little Perditn home to his 
wife, who nursed it tenderly : but poverty tempted the shepherd 
to conceal the rich pri/e ho had found : therefoi’e he left that 
part of the country, that no one might know where he got his 
riches, and with part of Perdita’s jewels he bought herds of 
sheep, and became a wealthy shepherd. Me brought up, Perditn 
as liis own child, and she knew not she was any other than a 
.shepherd’s daughter. 

The little Perdita grew up a lovely maiden ; and thougli she 
had no better education than th.it of a shepherd’s daughter, yet 
so did the natural graces she inherited from her royal mother 
shine forth in her untutored mind, that no one from her behavi- 
our would have known she had not been brought np in her 
father’s court, 

Poli.xencs, the king of Bohemia, had an only son, whose name 
was Florizel, As this young prince was hunting near the 
shepherd’s dwelling, ho saw the old man’s supposed daughter ; 
and the beauty, modesty, and queen-like deportment of Perdita 
caused him instantly to fall in lovo with her. He soon, under 
the name of Doricles, and in the disguise of a private gentleman, 
became a constant visitor at the old shepherd’s house. 
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FJoriy^el’s frequent absence from court alarmed Polixenes ; and 
setting people to watch his son, he discovered his love for the 
shepherd’s fair daughter. 

Polixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful Camillo, who 
had preserved his life from the furj' of Leontes ; and desired that 
he would accompany him to the house of the shepherd, the 
supposed father of Perdita. 

Polixenes and Camillo, both in disguise, arrived at the old 
shepherd’s dwelling while they were celebrating the feast of 
sheep-shearing: and though they were strangers, yet at the 
sheep-shearing every guest being made welcome, they were invited 
to walk in and join in the general festivity. 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going forward. Tables 
were spread, and great preparations were making for the rustic 
feast. Some lads and lasses were dancing on the green before 
the house, while others of the young men were buying ribands, 
gloves, and sucb toys, of a pedlar at the door.' 

While this busy scene was gbing forward, Florizel and Perdita 
sat quietly in a retired corner seemingly more pleased with the 
conversation of each other, than desirous of engaging in the 
sports and silly amusements of those around them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impossible his .son 
could kriow him : he therefore advanced near enough to hear the 
conversation. The simple yet elegant manner in whieh Perdita 
conversed with his son did not a little surprise Polixenes : he said 
to Camillo, “This is the prettiest low-born lass I ever saw; 
nothing she does or says but looks like something greater .than 
bei-self, too noble for this place.” 

Camillo replied, “ Indeed she is the very queen of curds and 
cream,” 

“ Pray, my good friend,” .said the king to the old shepherd, 
“ what fair swain is that talking with your daughter ? ” “ They 

call him Doricles,” replied tlie shepherd. “ He sa\’s he loves my 
daughter ; and to speak truth, there is not a kiss to choose which 
loves the other best. If young Doricles can get her, she shall 
bring him that he little dreams of : ” meaning tlie lemainder of 
Perditn’s jewels ; which, after he had bought herds of sheep with 
part of them, he had carefully hoarded up for her marriage portion. 
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PolJxenes then addressed his son. “ How now, young man ! ” 
said lie; “ your heart seems full of something that takes off your 
mind from feasting. When I was young, I used to load my love 
with presents but you have let the pedlar go, and have bought 
your lass no toy.” 

The young prince, who little thought he was talking to the 
king his father, replied, “ Old sir, she prizes not such trifles ; the 
gilts which Perdita expects from me are locked up in m3’ heart.” 
Then turning to Perdita, he said to her, “ Oh hear me, Perdita, 
before this ancient gentleman, who it seems was once himself a 
lover : he shall hear what I profess.” Florizel then called upon 
the old stranger to be a witness to a solemn promise of marriage 
which he made to Perdita, saying to Polixenes, “ I pra5’ .vou, mark 
our contract.” 

“ ifark 3'our divorce, 3'oung sir,” said the king, discovering 
himself. Polixenes then reproached his son for daring to contract 
himself to this low-born maiden, calling Perdita “ shepherd’s 
brat, sheephook,” and other disrespectful names ; and threatening, 
if ever she suffered his son to see her again, he would put her, 
and the old shepherd, her father, to a cruel death. 

The king then left them in great wrath, and ordered Camillo 
to follow him v.’itli prince Florizel. 

When the king had departed, Perdita, whose royal nature was 
roused by Polixenes ’ reproaches, said, “ Though we are all undone, 
T was not much afraid ; and once or twice I was about to speak, 
and tell him plainly that the selfsame sun which shines upon his 
palace, hides not his face from our cottage, but looks upon both 
alike.” , Then sorrowfully she said, “ But now I am awakened 
from this dream, I will queen it no farthei-. Leave me, sir ; T will 
go milk my ewes, and weep.” 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with the spirit and 
propriet}* of Perdifa’s behaviour; and perceiving that the young 
prince was too deeph' in love to give up his mistress at the 
command of his royal father, he thought of a way to. befriend the 
lovers, and at the same time to execute a favourable scheme he 
had in his mind. 

Camillo had long known that Leontes, the king of Sicily, was 
become a true penitent ; and though Camillo was now the favoured 
friend of king Polixenes, he could not help wishing once mors 
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to see his late royal master anrl his native home. He therefore 
proposed to Florizel and Perdita, that they should accompany 
him to the Sicilian court, where he would engage Leontes should 
protect them, till, through liis mediation, they could obtain pardon 
from Polixenes, and his consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and Camillo, who con- 
ducted everything relative to their flight, allowed the old shep- 
herd to go along with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of Perdita’s jewels, 
her baby clothes, and the paper which he had found pinned to 
her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Perdita, Camillo and 
the old shepherd, arrived in safety at the court of Leoules. who 
still mourned his dead Hermione and his lost child, received 
Camillo with great kinilue-ss. and gave a cordial welcome to prince 
Florizel. But Perdita, whom Florizel introduced as his princess, 
seemed to engross all Leontes ’ attention i perceiving a resem- 
blance between her and his dead queen Hermione, his grief 
broke out afresh, and he said, such a lovely creature might his 
own daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly destroj’ed her. 
“ And then, too,” said he to Florizel, “ I lost the society and 
friendsliip of j'our brave father, whom I now desire more than 
my life once again to look upon.” 

When the old shepherd heard how much notice the king had 
taken of Perdita. and that he had lost a daughter, who was ex- 
posed in infancy, he fell to compai’ing the time when he found 
the little Perdita, with the manner of its exposure, the jewels and 
other tokens of its high birth ; from all which it was impossible 
for him not to conclude, that J^erdita and the king’s lost daughter 
were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Camillo and the faithful Paulina, were 
present when the old shepherd related to the king the manner 
in which he had found the child, and also the circumstance of 
Antigonus ’ death, he having seen the bear seize upon him. He 
shoyed the rich mantle in which P.rulina remembered Hermione 
had wrapped the child ; and he produced a jewel which she 
remembered Hermione had tied about Perdita’s neck ; and he gave 
up the paper which Paulina knew to be the writing of her hus- 
band ; it could not be doubted that Perdita was Leontes ’ own 
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dnugliter; but oh, the noble struggle'? of Paulina, between sorrow 
for her hus hand’s death and joy that the oracle was fulfilled, 
in the king’s heir, his long-lost daughter, being foiind ! When 
Leontes heard that Perdita was his daughter, the great sorrow 
that he felt that Mermione was not living to beliold her child, 
made him that he could say nothing for a long time, but, “ O' 
thy mother, thy mother ! ” 

Paulina inteiTupted this jovful yet distressful scene, with 
saying to Leontes, that she had a statue, newly finished by that 
rare Italian mastei*. Julio Romano, which was such a perfect 
resemhlance of the queen, that would his Majesty be pleased to go 
to her house and look upon it. he would almost be ready to think 
it was Hermione herself. Thither then they all went ; the king 
anxious to see the semblance of his Hermione, and Perdita longing 
to behold what the mother she never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which concealed this 
famous statue, so perfectly did it resemble Hermione, that all the 
king’s sorrow was renewed at the sight . for a long time he had 
no power to speak or move. 

“ I like your silence, my liege,” said Paulina ; “ it the more 
shows your wonder. Is not this statue very like your queen ? ” 

At length the king said, “ O. thus she stood, even with such 
majesty, when I first wooed lier. Hut yet, Paulina, Hermione 
was not so aged as this statue looks.” Paulina replied, “ So much 
the moi'e the carver’s excellence, who has made the statue as 
Hermione would have looked had she been living now. But let 
me draw the curtain, sire, lest presently you think it moves.” 

The king then said, “ Do not draw the curtain ! Would I 
were dead ! See, Camillo, would you not think it breathed ? 
Her eye seems to have motion in it." “I must draw the 
curtain, my liege,” said Paulina. “ You are so transported, 
you will persuade yourself the statue lives.” “ 0 sweet Paulina,” 
said -Leontes, “ make me think so twenty years together ! Still 
methinks there is an air comes from her. What fine chjsel could 
ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, for I will kiss her.”" 
“ Good ray lord, forbear!” said Paulina. “ The ruddiness upon 
her lips is wet ; j’ou will stain your own with oily painting Shall 
I draw the curtain?” “No. not these twenty \*ears,” said- 
Leontes. 
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Perrlita. ^ho all this time had been kneeling, and beholding 
ia silent admiration the statue of her matchless mother, said now, 
•“ And so long could I stay here, looking upon my dear mother.” 

“Either forbear this transport,” said Paulina to Leontes, 
“ and let me draw the curtain ; or prepare yourself for more 
amazement. I can make the statue move indeed ; ay, and descend 
from off the pedestal, and take you by the hand. But then you 
will think, which I protest I am not, that I am assisted by some 
■wicked powers. 

“ What you can make her do,” said the astonished king, “ I 
am content to look upon. What you can make her speak, I am 
content to hear; for it is as easy to make her speak as move.” 

Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn music, which she 
had prepared for the purpose, to strike up ; and to the amazement 
of all the beholders, the statue came down from oif the pedestal, 
and threw Its arms around Leontes’ neck. The statue then began 
to speak, praj’ing for blessings on her husband, and on her child, 
the newly found Perdita. 

No wonder that the statue hung upon Leontes’ neck, and 
blessed her husband and her child. No wonder ; for the statue 
was indeed Ilerinione herself, the leal and living queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the death of Herraione, 
thinking that the only means to preserve her royal mistress’s 
life ; and with the good Paulina, Hermione had lived ever since, 
never choosing Leontes should know she was living, till she heard 
l^erdita was found ; lor though she had long forgiven the injuries 
which Leontes had done to herself, she could not pardon his 
■cruelty to his infant daughter. 

His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost daughter found, 
the long-sorrowing Leontes could scarcely support the excess of 
his own happiness. 

Nothing but congratulations and affectionate speeches were 
heard on all sides. Now the delighted parents thanked prince 
Florizel for loving their lowly seeming daughter ; and now they 
blessed the good old shepherd for preserving their child. Greatly 
did Camillo and Paulina rejoice, that they liad lived to see so 
good an end of all their faithful services. 
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Au(l as if nothing shoulrl be wanting to complete this strange 
and unlooked for joy, king Polixenes himself now entered the- 
palace. 

Wlien Polixenc.s first missed his son and Camillo, knowing 
that Camillo had long wished to return to Sicily, he conjectured 
heshonld find the fugitives here ; and, following them with all 
speed, lie happened to arrive just at this, the happiest moment of 
Leontes’ life. 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy ; he forgave his 
friend Leontes the unjust jealousy he had conceived against him, 
and they once more loved each other with all the warmth of their 
first boyish friendship. And there was no fear that Polixenes 
would now oppose his son’s marriage with Perdita She was no 
“ sheephook ” no^r, but the heiress of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the long-suffering 
Hermione rewarded. Tliat excellent lady lived many years with 
her Leontes and her Perdita, the happiest of mothers and of 
queens. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Bertham, count of Rousillon, had newly come to his title and 
estate by the death of his father. The king of France loved the 
father of Bertram, and when he heard of liis death, he sent for 
his son to come immediately to his royal court in Paris ; intend- 
ing for the friendship he bore the late count, to grace young 
Bertram with his especial favour and protection. 

Bertram was living with his mother, the widowed countess, 
when Lafeu, an old lord of the French court, came tb conduct 
Bertram to the king. The king of France was an absolute monarch, 
and the invitation to court was in the form of a royal mandAte, or 
positive command, which no subject of what high dignity soever,, 
might disobey; therefore though the countess, in parting with this 
dear son, seemed a second time to bury her husband, whose loss 
she had so lately mourned, yet she dared not to keep him a single 
day, but gave instant orders for his departure, Lafeu, who came 
te fetch him, tried to comfort the countess for the loss of her late 
lord, and her son’s absence ; and he said, in a courtier’s flattering 
manner, that the king was so kind a prince, she would find in his- 
Majesty a husband, and that he would be a father to her son ; 
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meatiing only that the good king would befriend the fortunes of 
Beitram Lafeu told the countess that the king had fallen into a 
sad malady, which was pronounced by his ply’sicians to be incur- 
able. The lady expressed great sorrow on hearing this account of 
the king’s ill healtli, and said, she wished tlie father ol Helena la 
young gentlewoman who was present in attendance upon her; 
were living, for that she doubted not he could have cured his 
Uajesty of his disease. Aud she told Lafeu something of the his- 
tory of Helena, saying she was the onlj* daughter of the famous 
physician Gemrd de Marbou, and that he had recommended his 
daughter to her care when he was dj'ing, so that, since his death, 
she had taken Helena under her protection ; then the countess 
praised tlie virtuous disposition and excellent qualities of Helena, 
saying she inherited these virtues from her worthy father. While 
she was speaking, Helena wept in sad and mournful silence, 
which made the countess genth' reprove her for loo much grieving 
for her father’s death. 

Bertram now bade his mother farewell. The countess parted 
with this dear son with tears and many blessings, and commended 
him to the care of Lafeu saying, “ Good, my lord, advise him, 
for he is an unseasoned courtier.” 

Bertram’s last words were spoken to Helena, but they were 
words of mere civility, wishing her happiness ; and he concluded 
his short farewell to her with sajung, ” Be comfortable to my 
mother, your mistz-ess, and make much of her.” 

Helena had long loved Bertram, and when she wept in sad 
nnd mournful silence, the tears she shed were not for Gerard de 
Narbon. Helena loved her father, but in the present feeling of a 
•deeper love, the object of which .she was about to lose, she had 
forgotten the very form and features of her dead father, her ima- 
gination presenting no image to her mind but Bertram’s. 

Helena had long loved Bertram, yet she always remembered 
that he was the count of Rousillon, descended from the most an- 
•cient family in Pans. She of humble birth. Her parents of no note 
nt all. His ancestors all noble. And therefore she looked up to the 
highborn Bertram as to her master and to her dear lord, and 
■dared not form any wish but to live his servant, and so living to 
■die his vassal. So great the distance seemed to her between 
his height of dignity aud her lowl}’ fortunes, that she would say, 
“ It were all one that I should love a bright peculiar star, and 
think to wed it, Bertram is so far above me.” 
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Bortwui’s al) 5 >oncc filled her eyes with tears, and her heart 
with sorrow; lor though she loved without hope, yet it was a 
pretty comfort to her to see him every hour, and Helena would 
sit and look upon his dark eye, his arched brow, and the curls of 
his fine hair, till she seemed to draw his portrait ou the tablet of 
her heart, that heart too capable of retaining the memory of ever\' 
line in the features of that loved face. 

Herard do Xarbon, when he elied, left her no other portion than 
some proscriptions of rare and well pioved virtue, which b}' deep 
study and lon«j experience in medicine, he had collected as 
Poverei;i;ii and almost infallible remedies. Among the re.st, there 
was one set down as an improved medicine for the disease under 
which Lafeu .said the king at that time languished ; and when 
Helena heanl of the kiuti's complaint, she who till notv had been 
60 humble and .‘•o hojielcss. formed an anihitious project in her 
mind to go herself to Paris, anil undertake the cure of the king. 
Bat though IJelena was flie possessor of this choice prescription, 
it was unlikely, as the king a.s well as his physicians were of 
opinion that his disease wa.s incurable, that they would give credit 
to a poor unlearned virgin, if she should oiler to perform a cure. 
The firm hopes that Helena had of siicccediiig, if she might be 
permitted to make the t,rial, seemed more than even her father’s 
skill warranted, though ho was the most famous physician of his 
time; for she felt a strong faith that this good medicine was 
Sanctified by all the luckiest slurs in heaven, to be the legacy that 
should advance her fortune, even to the high dignity of being 
count noiisillon’s wife. 

Bertram had not been long gone when the countess was 
informed bv her steward, that he had overheard Helena talking to 
lierself, and that he understood, from some words she uttered, she 
Was in love with Bertram, and had thought of following him to 
Paris. The countess dismissed the steward with thanks, and 
desired him to tell Helena she wished to speak with her. What 
she had just heard of Helena brought the remembrance of das’s 
ioag past into the mind of the countess; those days probably 

when her love for Bertram’s father first began ; and she said to 

herself, •• Even so it was with me when I was vonng. Love is a 
thorn that belongs to the rose of youth ; for in the season of youth, 
if ever we are nature’s children, these faults are onrs, though 
then we think not lliev are faults.” While the countess was thus 
meditating on the loving errors of her own youth, Helena entered, 
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and she said to her, “ Helena, you know I am a mother to you." 
Helena replied, " You are my honourable mistress.” “ You are 
my daughter,” said the countess again : “ I say I am your mother. 
Why do you .start and look pale at my words?" Witli looks of 
alarm and confused thoughts, fearing the countess suspected her 
love, Helena still replied, “ Pardon me, madam, you are not my 
mother; the count (lousillon c.innnt he my brother, nor I your 
daughter.” “ Yet, Helena,” said the connte.ss, " 5'ou might be my 
daughter-in-law ; and I am afraid that is wliaf you moan to bo, the 
words mother and daughter so disturb you. Helena, do you love 
my son ? ” ” Good madam, pardon me,” said tlie affrighted 

Helena. Again the countess repeated her qtiestion, “Do you love 
my son ? ” ‘‘ Do not you love him, madam ? ’* said Helena. The 
countess replied, “ Give me not this evasive answer, Helena. Come, 
come, disclose the state of your affections, for your love has to tlie 
full appeared” Helena on her knees now owned her love, and 
with shame and terror implored the pardon of her noble mistress ; 
and with words expre-ss-ivo of tlie sense she had of the inequality 
between their fortunes, she protested Bertram did not know she 
loved him, comparing her humble tmaspiring love to si poor 
Indian, who adores the sun, that looks upojt Ids worshipper, but 
knows of him no more. The countess asked Helena if she Imd not 
lately an intent to go to P.iris ? Helena owned the design she had 
formed in her mind, when she heard Lafeu speak of the king’s 
illness. “ This was your motive for wishing to go to P.aris," said the 
countess, ‘‘was it? Speak truly.” Helena honestly answered, “ My 
lord your son made me think of this ; else Paris, and the medicine, 
and the king, had from the conver.sation of my thoughts been 
absent then.” The countess heard the whole of this confession 
without saying a word either of approval or of blame, but she 
strictly questioned Helena as to the probability of the medicine 
being useful to the king »She found that it was the most prized 
by Gemrd de Norbon of all he posses.'sed, and that he had given 
it to his daughter on his deathbed ; and rememberijig the solemn 
promise she had made at that awful hour in regard to this young 
maid, whose destiny, and the life of the king himself, seemed to 
depend on the e.xecution of a project (which though conceived by 
the fond suggestions of a loving maiden’s thoughts, the countess 
knew not but it might be the unseen workings of Providence to 
bring to pass the recovery of the king, and to lay the foundation 
of the future fortunes of (jerard de Narbon’s daughter), free leave 
she gave to Helena to pursue her own way, and generously 
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furnished her with nniplo means and suitable attendants ; and 
Helena set out for Paris with the blessings of the countess, and 
her kindest wishes for her success. 

Helena arrived at Paris, and by the assistance of her friend, 
the old lord Lafen. obtained an audience of the king. She had 
still many difliculties to encounter, for the king was not easily 
prevailed on to try the medicine offered him by this fair young 
doctor. But she told him she wjis Gerard de Narbon’s daughter 
(with whose fame the king was well acquainted) and she offered 
the precious medicine as the darling treasure which contained 
the e.B.sence of all her father’s long o.x'perience and skill, and 
she boldly engaged to lorfeit her life, if it failed to restore bis 
ilajesty to perfect health in the space of two days. The king at 
length consented to try it, and in two days’ time Helena was to 
I0.S0 her life if the king did not recover ; but if she succeeded, he 
promised to give her the choice ol any man throughout all France 
(the princes only excepted) whom she cmdd like for a husband ; 
the choice of husband being the fee Helena demanded, if she cured 
the king of his disease. 

Helena did not deceive lierself in the hope conceived of the 
efficacy of her father’s medictne. Before two days were at an 
^ end, the king was restored to perfect health, and he assembled 
all the young noblemen of his court together, in order to confer 
the promised reward of a husband on his fair physician ; and he 
desired Helena to look round on this 3-outhful parcel of noble 
bachelors, and choose her husband. Helena was not slow to make 
her choice, for among these j’oung lords she saw the count Rousillon, 
and turning to Bertram, she said, “ This is the man. I dare 
not saj’, inj' lord, I take you, but I give me and my service ever 
whilst I live, into .vour guiding power.” ” Whj' then,” said the 
king, ‘‘ 3’oung Bertram, take her ; she is j'our wife.” Bertram did 
not hesitate to declare his dislike to this present of the king’s of 
' the self-offered Helena, who. he said, was a poor ph\*sician’s 
daughter, bred at his father’s charge, and now living a dependant 
on his mother’s bounty. Helena heard him speak these words of 
rejection and of scorn, and she said to the king, ” That you are 
well, mj* lord, T am glad. Let the rest go.” But the king would 
not suffer his ro.val command to be so slighted ; for the power of 
bestowing their nobles in maiTiage was one of the many privileges 
of the kings of France ; and that same day Bertram was married 
to Helena, a forced and uneasy marriage to Bertram, and of no 

T-U 
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promising hope to the poor lady, who, though she gained the 
noble husband she had hazarded her life to obtain, seemed to have 
won but a splendid blank, her htishand’s love not being a gift in 
the power of the king of France to bestow. 

Helena was no sooner married, than she was desired by Bertram 
to apply to the Icing for him for leave of absence from court; 
and when she brought him the Icing’s permission for his departure, 
Bertram told lier that as he was not prcpated for this sudden 
marriage, it had much unsettled him, and tliereforo she must not 
wonder at the gourse iie should pursue If Helena woudored not, 
she grieved wlien she found it was his intention to leave her. He 
ordered her to go home to liis mother Wlicn Helena heard this 
unkind command, she replied, “ Sir, I say nothing to this, but 
that I am your most oliedieiit servant, and shall ever with true 
observance seek to eke out that desert, wlierein my homely stars 
have failed to equal my great fortunes " But ibis humble speech 
of Helena’s did not at all move the haughty Borlmm to pity Ids 
gentle wife, and he parted from her without the common civility 
of a kind farewell. 

Back to tlio countess then Helena returned. She had aeconi- 
piishod the purport of her journey, she had preserved the life of 
the king, and she had wedded her heart’s dear lord, the count 
Rousillon : but she returned b.ick a dejected lady to her noble 
mother-in-law, and as soon as she entered the house, she received 
a letter from Bertram wliich almost broke her heart. 

'I’lie good countess received her with a cordial welcome, as if 
she had been her son’s own choice, and a lady of high degree, 
and she spoke kind words, to comfort her for the unkind neglect 
of Bertram in sending his wife home on her bridal day alone. But 
this gracious reception bailed to cheer the sad mind of Helena, 
and she said, “ Madam, my Lord is gone, for over gone.” She then 
read these words out of Bertram’s letter : When you can get the 
ring from my thigee which never hhnll come off, then call me. hus- 
hanrl, hut in such a Then I tcrite a Never. " 'i’his is a dreadful 
sentence,” said Helena. The countess begged her to have patience, 
and said, now Bertram was gone, she should be her child, and 
that she deserved a lord that twenty such rude boys as Bertram 
might tend upon, and hourly c.all her mistress. But in vain by 
respectful condescension and kind llaltery this matchless mother 
tried to soothe the sorrows of her daughter-in-law. Helena still 
kept her eyes fi.ved upon the letter, and cried out in an agony of 
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grief, Till 1 have vo icifc, I have nothing in France. The counte-ss 
a><ked her if she found those words in the letter ? “ Yes, madam,” 
was all poor Helena could answer. 

The next morning Helena was missing. She left a letter to be 
delivpied to the countess after she was gone, to acquaint her with, 
the reason of her sudden absence ; in this letter she informed her, 
that she was so much grieved at having driven Bertram from his 
native country and his liome that to atone for her offence, she had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Jaques le Grand and 
concluded with re<|uesting the countess to inform her son, that 
tlie wife lie so hated had left his house for ever. 

Bertram, when he left Paris, went to Florence and there became 
an ollicer in the Duke of Florence’s ai-my, and after a successful 
war, in which he distinguished himself by many brave actions, 
Bertram received letters from his mother, containing the accept- 
able tidings that Helena would no more disturb him ; and he was 
preparing to return home when Helena heiself, clad in her 
pilgrim’s weeds, arrived at the city of Florence. 

Florence was a city through which the pilgrims used to pass 
on their way to .St Jaques le Gi’and ; and when Helena arrived 
at this city, slic heaid that a hospitable widow dwelt there, who 
used to receive into her house the female pilgrims that were going 
to vi.sit the .shrine of that saint, giving them lodging and kind 
entcrtaininent. To this good lady therefore Helena went, and the 
widow gave her a courteous welcome, and invited her to see 
whatever was curious in that famous city, and told her that if she 
would like to see the duke’s ai*roy, slie would take her whore she 
might have a full view of it. “ And yon will see a countryman 
of yours,” said the widow; ” his name is count Rousillon, who 
has done worthy service in the duke’s wars.” Helena wanted no 
second invitation, when she found Bertram was to make a part of 
the .show, Slie accompanied her hostess ; and a sad and mournful 
pleasure it was to her to look once more upon her dear husband’s 
face. ” Is he not a handsome man ?” said the widow. “Hike 
him well, ” replied Helena with great truth. All the way they 
walked, the talkative widow’s discourse was all of Bertram : she 
told Helena tlie story of Bertram’s marriage, and how he had 
deserted the poor lady his wile, and entered into the duke’s 
army to avoid living with her. To this account of her own mis- 
fortunes Helena patiently listened, and when it was ended, 
the history of Bertram was not yet done, for then the widow 
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be^^an raiotlier tnle, every word of which sunk deep into the mind 
of Helena ' for the stoiy she now told was of Bertram’s love for 
her danprhter. 

Though Bertram did not like the marriage foiced on him by 
the king, it seems he was not insensible to love, for since he had 
been stationed with the army at Florence, he had fallen in love 
with Diana, a fair 3-oung gentlewoman, the daughter of this widow 
who was Helena’s hostess ; and every night with music ol all sorts, 
and songs composed in praise of Diana’s beauty, he would come 
under her window, and solicit her love ; and all his suit to her 
was, that she would permit him to visit her by stealth after the 
family were retired to lest, but Diana would by no means be per- 
suaded to grant this improper request, nor give any encourage- 
ment to his suit, knowing him to bo a married man ; for Diana 
had been brought up under the counsels of a prudent mother, 
who, though she was now in reduced circumstances, was well-born; 
and descended from the noble family of the Capulets. 

All this the good lad.v related to Helena, highly praising the 
virtuous principles of her discreet daughter, which she said were 
entirelv owing to the excellent education and good advice slie had 
given her ; and she farther said, that Bertram had been particular- 
ly importunate with Diana to admit him to the visit he so much 
desired that night, because he was going to leave Florence early 
die next morning. 

Though it grieved Helena to hear of Bertram’s love for the 
widow’s daughter, from the stoiy the ardent mind of Hele.na 
conceived a project (nothing discouraged at the ill success of her 
foimer one) to recover her truant lord. She disclosed to the 
widow, that she was Helena, the deserted wife of Bertram, and 
requested that her kind hostess and her daughter would suffer 
this visit from Bertram to take place, and allow her to pass herself 
upon Bertram foi Diana j telling them, her chief motive for desiring 
to have this secret meeting with her husband, was to get a ring 
from him, which he had said, if ever she was in possession of, he 
would acknowledge her as his wife. 

The widow and her daughter promised to assist her in this 
affair, partly moved bv pity for this nnhapp.v forsaken wife, und 
partly won over to her interest by the promises of reward which 
Helena made them, giving them a purse of monej* in earnest of 
her futui’e favour In the course of that daj’ Helena caused infor- 
mation to be sent to Bertram that she was dead ; hoping that when 
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]»*•* (houslit hiin?''!f froc (o inAko a second ciioiee by the news of 
her ileath, he u-onhl olfer marriai'eto her in her feigned character 
of lhana. And if she eoidtl obtain the rinq; and this promise too, 
she doubted not slie, sliould make some future good come of it. 

In the evening, after it was dark, Herlram was admitted info 
Ihana'.-^ c!tamln»r. and Helena was there rc.idy to receive him. Tlie 
ll.attering eompliinents and love discourse he addressed to Helena 
w(>rfi precious sounds to her. though she knew they were meant 
for Diana : and Ren ram was so well ple.ised with her, that he 
inaile her a solemn* promise to bo her husband, anil to love her for 
ever : which she hoped would be prophetic of a real affection, 
when he should know it was his own wife, the despised Helena, 
wiio-c eonversation had so dclighfeil him. 

Rertrain never knew how sensible a ladv Helena was, else 
p<'rh.ips he would not have been so regardless of her ; and seeing 
her every day. he hud entirely overhxiked her beauty; a face we 
are iieenslnmed to si*e constantly, losing the elTect which is caused 
by the first sight either of beauty or of plainness ; and of her 
understanding it was inipO‘>sil)Io he should judge, heeause she 
felt such reverence, mixed with her love for him, that she was 
always silent in his pro.sonce ; but now that her future fate, and 
the happy eiuliug of all her lovc-ptojccls, seemed to depend on 
her leaving a favourable- iinfiression on file mind of Rcrtmin from 
this night's interview’, she exerted all her wit to please him ; and 
the simple graces of her livelv conversation and the endearing 
sweetness of hei manner.s so charinnd Bertram, that he vowed she 
shonid he his wife. Helena bagged the ring from olT his finger 
a« a token of liis regard, and he gave it to her ; and in return for 
this ring, w'hieh it w.is of such iinportnncu to her to possess, she 
gave him another ring, which w’us one the king had made her a 
present of. Before it was light in tho morning, she .seat Bertram 
aw’iiv ; and ho immediately set out on his journey towards his 
mother’s lionse. 

Helena prevailed on tho widow’ and Diana to accompany her 
to Daris, their farther assistance being necessary to tho full 
accomplishment of the plan she had fonnod. When they arrived 
there, they found tho king was gone upon a visit to the 
countess of Rousillon, and Helena followed the. king with all 
the speed she eould make. 

The king was still in perfect health, and his gratitude to 
her wlio had been the means of his recovery was so lively in his 
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mind, that the moment he saw the countess of Rnusillon, he 
began to talk of Helena, calling her a precious jewel that, was 
lost by the folly of her son ; but seeing the subject distressed the 
countess, who sincerely lamented the death of Helena, he said, 
“My good lady, I have forgiven and forgotten all.” But the 
good-natured old Lafen, who was present, and could not bear that 
the memory of his favourite Helena should be so lightly passed 
over, said, “ This I must say, the young lord did great offence to 
his Majesty, his mother, and his lady ; but to himself he did the 
greatest wrong of all for he has lost a wife whose beauty astonished 
all eyes, whose words took all ears captive, whose deep perfection 
made all hearts wish to serve her.” The king said, “Praising 
what is lost makes the remembrance dear. Well — call him 
hither meaning Bertram, who now presented himself before the 
king; and, on his expressing deep sorrow for the injuries lie had 
done to Helena, the king, for his dead father’s and his admirable 
mother’s sake, pardoned him and restoi'ed him once more to his 
favour But the gracious countenance of the king was soon 
changed towards him, for he perceived that Bertram wore the 
very ring upon his finger which he had given to Helena ; and he 
well remembered that Helena had called all the saints in heaven 
to witness she w'ould never part with that ring, unless she sent it 
to t he king himself upon some great disaster befalling her ; and 
Bertram, on the king’s questioning him how he came by the ring, 
told an improbable story of a lady th]-owing it to him out of a 
window, and denied ever having seen Helena since the dav of their 
marriage. The king knowing Bertram’s dislike to his wife, 
feared he had destroyed her ; and he ordered liis guards to seize 
Bertram, saying, “ I am wrapped in dismal thinking, for I fear 
the life of Helena w^as foully snatched.” At this moment Diana 
and her mother entered, and presented a petition to the king, y 
werein they begged his Majesty to exert his royal power to compel 
Bertram to marry Diana, he having made her a solemn promise of 
marriage. Bertram, fearing the king’s anger, denied he had 
made any buch promise, and then Diana produced the ring 
(which Helena had put into her hands) to confirm the truth of Ver 
words ; and she said that she ha^ given Bertram the ring he then 
wore, in exchange for that, at the time he vowed to marr}’ her. 
On hearing this, the king ordered the guards to seize her also; 
and her account of the ring differing from Bertram’s, the king’s 
suspicions were confirmed ; and he said, if they did not confess 
how they came by this ring of Helena’s they should be both put to 
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death. Diana reque-'^ted her mother might, he permitted to fetch 
the jen-ellerof whom she bought the ring, which being granted, 
the widow went out, and pi'eseiitly returned leading in Helena 
herself. 

The good countess, who in silent grief bad beheld her son’s 
danger, and had even dreaded that the suspicion of his having 
destroyed his wife might possibly be true, finding her dear Helena, 
whom she loved with even a maternal affection, was still living, 
felt a delight she was hardly able to support : and the king, scarce 
believing lor joy that it was Helena, said, “ Is this indeed the 
wife of Bertram that I see ? ’’ Helena, feeling ‘herself yet an 
unacknowledged wife, replied, ‘‘ No, my good lord, it is but the 
shadow of a wife you see, the name and not the thing.” Bertram 
cried out, “ Both, both ! 0 pardon !” ” 0 my lord,” said Helena, 
“ when I personated this fair maid, 1 found you wondrous kind ; 
and look, here is your letter ! ” reading to him in a joyful tone 
those words which she had once repeated so sorrowfully, 117/ en 
/ro«i wy finger yon can get this ring — “ This is done, it was to me 
you gave the ring. Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ?” 
Bertram replied, “ If .vou can make it plain that you w'ere the lady 
T talked with that night, I will love you dearly, ever, ever dearly.” 
This was no difficult task, for the widow and Diana came with 
Helena purposely to prove this fact ; and the king was so w’ell 
pleased witli Diana, lor the friendly' assistance she had rendered 
the dear lady he so truly valued for the service she had done him, 
that ho promised her also a noble husband : Helena’s history 
giving him a hint, that it was a suitable reward for kings to 
bestow upon fair ladies when they perform notable services. 

Thus Heleua at last found, that her father’s legacy was indeed 
sanctified by the luckiest stars in heaven ; for she was now' the 
beloved wife of her dear Bertram, the daughter-in-law of her 
noble mistres, and herself the countess of Rousillon. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

TnERF. lived in the city of Verona two young gentlemen, whose 
names were Valentine and Protheus, between whom a firm and 
uninterrupted friendship had long subsisted. They pursued their 
studies together, and their hours of leisure w'ere always passed in 
each other’s company, except when Protheus visited a lady' he was 
in love w’ith ; and these visits to his mistress, and this passion of 
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Protheus for the fair Julia, were the only topics on which these 
two friends disagreed ; for Valentine, not being himself a lover, 
was sometimes a little weary of hearing his friend for ever talking 
of his Julia, and then he would laugli at Protheus, and in 
pleasant terms ridicule the p.assioa of love, and declared that no 
such idle fancies should ever enter his head, greatly preferring 
(as lie said) the free and happy life he led, to the anxious hopes' 
and fears of the lover Protheus. 

One morning Valentine came to Protheus to tell him that' they 
must for a-time be separated, for that he was going to Milan 
Protheus, unwilling to part with his friend, used many arguments 
to prevail upon Valentine not to leave him ; hut Valentine said, 

“ Cease to persuade me, my loving Protheus. I will not. like a 
_aljiggardr-wear out my voiith in idleness at home. Home-keeping 
youths have ever homely wits. If your affection were not chained 
to the sweet glances of your honoured Julia, I would entreat yon 
to accompany me, to see the wonders of the world abroad ; hut 
since you are a lover, love on still, and mav your love he pros- ■ 
perous ! ” 

They parted with mutual expressions of unalterable friendship. 

“ Sweet Valentine, adieu ! ” said Protheus ; “ think on, me, when 
you see some rare object worthy of notice in your travels, and 
wish me partaker of your happiness.” 

Valentine began his journey that same day towards Milan ; 
and when his friend had left him, Protheus sat down to write a 
letter to Julia, which he gave to her maid Lucetta to deliver to 
her mistress. 

Julia loved Protheus as well as he did her, but she was a lady 
of a noble spirit, aud she thought it did not become her maiden 
dignity so easily to be won ; therefore she affected to be insensible 
of his passion, and gave him much uneasiness in the prosecution 
of his suit. 

And when Lucetta offered the letter to Julia, she would not 
receive it, aud Qhi;i her maid for taking letters from Protheus, 
and ordered her to leave the room. But she so much wished to 
see what was written in the letter, that she soon called in her 
maid again, and when Lucetta returned, she said, ” What o’clock 
is it ?” Lucetta, who knew her mistress more desired to see the 
letter than to know the time of day, without an-swering her ques- 
tion, again offered the rejected letter. Julia, angry that her maid 
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slmuW thus take the lihcrty of seoniinc: to know wliat she really 
wanted, tore the letter in pieces, and threw if, on the floor, order- 
in" her maid once more out of the room. As Lncetta was retiring, 
she stopped to pick up the fnigmciits of the torn letter : but Julia, 
who meant not so to part with them. said, in protended .anger, “ Go, 
get you gone, and let the papers lie ; yon would bo fingering them 
to angerJilcr ’ 

Julia then began to meee together as well ns she could the torn 
fragments. She first made oiittnese words, “ Ixwo wounded 
Protheus ; ” and lamenting over these and stieh like loving words, 
whie.h she mafle out though they were all torn asunder, or, she 
said, troutulcd tihe expression '* Love- wounded Jh-otheus." giving 
Iter that idea.) she talked to these kind words, telling them she 
would lodge them in her bosom as in a bed, till tbeir wounds were 
healed,’ ?ind- that she wouhl kiss cneli several piece, to make 
amends. 

In this manner she went on t.alking witli a pretty lady-like eiiild- 
ishnos*!, till, finding herself unable to make out the whole, and, 
vexed at her own ingratitude in de.stroying such sweet and loving 
words. .MS she called them, she wrole a much kinder letter to 
I’rothcus than .she had ever done before. 

Protbeu.s was greatly delighted at receiving this favourable 
answer to his letter ; and while he was reading it, he exclaimed, 
“ Sweet lo\'e, sweet lines, sweet life! ” In the midst of his rap- 
tures ho was interrupted by his father. “ How now ! ” said the 
old gentleman ; *' what letter are \*ou reading there? ” 

“ ^ly lord,” replied Prot hens. ” it is a letter from my friend 
Valentine, at Milan.” 

“ Lend me the letter,” said his father “ let me see what news.” 

*' There arc no news, my lord,” s.Mid Protlieus. greatly alarmed, 
” hut tliat lie write.s how well beloved he is of the duke of Milan, 
who daily graces liini with favours ; and how he wishes me with 
him, the partner of his fortune.” 

“ And how stand you affected to his wish ? " asked the father. 

“ As one relying on your lordship's will, and not depending 
on his friendly wish,” said Protlieus. 

Now if happened that, Protlieus’ father had just been talking 
with a friend on this verv subject : liis friend had said, he wonder- 
ed liis lordship suffered his son to spend his youth at home, while 
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most men were sending their sons to seek prejeim ejit abroa d : 
“some,” said he, “to the wars to try thier fortunes ^'re, and 
some to discover islands far away, and some to study in foreign 
universities ; and tliere is his companion Valentine, he is gone to 
the duke of Milan’s court. Your son is fit for any of these things, 
and it will be a great disadvantage to him in his riper age, not to 
have travelled in his 3'outh.” 

Protheus’ father thought the advice of his friend was very 
good, and upon Protheus telling him that Valentine “ wished him 
with him, the partner of his fortune,” he at once determined to 
send his son to Milan ; and without giving Protheus any reason 
for this sudden resolution, it being the usual habit of this positive 
old gentleman to command his son, not reason with him, he said, 
“ My will is the same as Valentine’s wish : ” and seeing his son look 
astonished, he added, “ Look not amazed, that I so suddenly resolve 
vou shall spend some tune in the duke of Milan’s court ; for what 
I will I will, and there is an end. To-morrow be in readiness to 
go. Make no excuses ; for I am peremptory.” 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make objections to his father, 
who never suffered him to dispute his will : and he blamed himself 
for telling his father an untruth about Julia’s letter, which had 
brought upon him the sad necessity of leaving her. 

Now that Julia found she was going to lose Protheus for so 
long a time, she no longer pretended indifference; and the.vibade 
each other a mournful farewell, with many vows of love and con- 
stancy. Protheus and Julia exchanged rings, which they both 
promised to keep for ever in remembrance of each other; and thus, 
taking a sorrowful leave, Protheus set outonhis journe}' to Milan, 
the abode of his friend Valentine. 

Valentine was in realitv what Protheus had feigned to his 
father, in high favour with the duke of Milan ; and another event 
had happened to him of which Protheus did not even dream, for 
Valentine had given up the freedom of which he used so much 
to boast, and was become as passionate a lover as Protheus. 

She who had wrought this wondrous change in Valentine was 
the lady Silvia, daughter of the duke of Milan, and she also loved 
him ; but they concealed their love from the duke, because although 
he showed much kindness for Valentine, and invited him every 
da.v to his palace, yet he designed to marry his daughter to a 
\-oung courtier whose name was Thurio, Silvia despised this 
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Tlnirio, foi* he h.acl none of the fine sense and excellent qualities of 
Valentine. 

These two rivals, Thiirio and Valentine, were one daj* on a visit 
to Silvia, and Valentine was entertaining Silvia wtth turning every- 
thing Thurio said into ridicule, when the duke himself entered 
the room, and told Valentine the welcome news of his friend 
Ih'otheiis ’ arrival. Valentine said, “ If T had wished a thing, it 
would have been to have seen him here ! ” and then he highly 
praised Protheus to the duke, sa^'ing, “ My lord, though .1 have 
been a truant of my time vet hath my friend made use and fair 
advantage of his days, and is complete in person and in mind, in 
all good grace to grace a gentleman ” 

" Welcome him then according to his w’orth,” said the duke * 

‘ Silvia, I speak to you, and you, sir Thuiio; for Valentine. I 
need not bid him do .so.” They were interrupted by the entrance 
jf Protheus, and Valentine introduced him to Silvia, sa 3 nng, “ Sweet 
lady, entertain him to be my fellow-.servant to jmur ladyship.” 

When Valentine and Protheus had ended their visit, and were 
alone together. Valentine said, “ Now tell me how all does from 
whence von came? How does your lad v. and how thrives your 
love?” Protheus replied, ” Mv tales of love used to weary ,vou. 

I know you joy not in a love discourse.” 

‘‘ Ay, Piotheus.” returned Valentine, “ but that life is altered 
now. T have done penance for condemning love. For in revenge 
of my contempt of Love, Love has chased sleep from mj’- enthralled 
eyes. 0 gentle Protheus. Love is a mighty lord, and hath so 
humbled me, that I confess there is no woe like his correction, 
nor no such joy on earth as in his service. I now like no 
discourse except it be of love. Now I can break mj' fast, dine, 
sup, and sleep, upon the very name of love.” 

This acknowledgment of the change which love had made in 
the disposition of Valentine was a great triumph to his friend 
Protheus. But “ friend ” Protheus must be called no longer, for 
the same all-powerful deity Love, of whom they were speaking, 
fyea, even while they were talking of the change he had made 
in Valentine) was working in the heart of Protheus ; and he, 
who had till this time been a pattern of true love and perfect 
friendship, was, now, in one short interview with Silvia, become a 
false friend and a faithless lover; for at the first sight of Silvia, 
all his love for Julia vanished awaj’ like a dream, nor did his 
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long friendship for Valentine deter liim from endeavouring to 
supplant him in her affections ; and although, as it mil always 
be, when people of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he 
had many scruples before he determined to forsake Julia, and 
become tlie rival of Valentine ; yet he at length overcame his sense 
of duty, and yielded himself up, almost without remorse, to his new 
unhappy passion. 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the whole history of 
his love, and how carefully they had concealed it from the dnke 
her father, and told him, that despairing of ever being able to 
obtain his consent, he had prevailed upon Silvia to leave her 
father’s palace that night, and go with him to Mantua ; then he 
sliowed Protheus a ladder of ropes, by help of which he meant to 
assist Silvia to get out of one of the windows of the palace, after 
it was dark. 

Upon hearing this faithfnl recital of his friend’s dearest 
secrets, it is hardly possible to be believed, but so it was, that 
Protheus resolved to go to the duke, and disclose the whole to 
'him. 

'I’liia false friend began his tale with manv artful speeches to 
the duke; such as, that bv the laws of friendship he ought to 
conceal what ho was going to reveal, but that the gracious favour 
the duke had shown him, and the duty he owed his G-race, urged 
'him to that, which else no worldly good should draw from him. 
He then told all he had heard from Valentine, not omitting the 
ladder of ropes and the manner in which Valentino meant to 
conceal them under a long cloak. 

The duke thought Protheus quite a miracle of integidty, in 
that he preferred telling his friend’s intention rather than lie would 
conceal ; highlv commended him, and promised him not to' let 
Valentine know from whom he had learnt this intelligence, hot 
by some artifice to make Valentine betray the secret Iiimself. I^or 
this purpose the duke awaited the coming of Valentine in the 
evening, whom be soon saw hurrying towards the palace, and he 
perceived something was wrapped w-ithin his cloak, which he 
concluded was the rope-ladder. 

The duke upon this stopped him, saying, “ Whither away so 
fast, Valentine ? ” “ May it please voiir Grace," said Valentine, 
there is a messenger, that stays to bear mi’^ letters to my friends. 
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and T am going to deliver them.” Now this falsehood of 
Valentine’s had no better sxiccess in the event than the untruth 
Protheus told his father. 

“ Be they of much import ? ” said the duke. 

“ No more, my lord,” said Valentine, “ to tell ray father I am 
well and happy at your Grace’s court ” 

“ Nay, then,” said the duke, “ no matter • stay with me awhile. 
I wish your counsel about some affairs that concern me nearly.” 
He then told A’’aleiiliue an artful story as a prelude to draw his 
secret from liim, saying, that Valentine knew he wished to match 
his daughter with Thurio, but that she was stubborn and dis- 
obedient to his commands. “ neither regarding.” said he, “ that she 
is my child, nor fearing me as if I were her father. And I may 
say to thee, this pride of hers has drawn my love from her. I had 
thought my age should luive been cherished by her childlike 
duty. I now am resolved to take a wife, and turn her out to 
whosoever will take her in. Let her beauty be her wedding dower, 
for me and my possessions she esteems not.” 

Valentine, wondering where all this would end, made answer, 
And what would your Grace have me to do in all this ? ” 

“ Why,” said the duke, “ the lady I would wish to marry is 
nice and coy, and does not much esteem my aged eloquence. 
Besides, the fashion of courtship is much changed since I was 
young : now I would willingly have you to be ray tutor to instruct 
me how I am to woo.” 

Valentine gave him a general idea of the modes of court-ship 
then y.ractised by young men. when they wished to win a fair 
lady’s love, such as presents, frequent visits, and the like. 

The duke replied to this, that the lady did refuse a present 
which he sent her, and that she w'as so strictly kept by her father, 
that no man might have access toiler by day. 

“ Why, then,” said A^alentine, “ you must visit her by night.” 

“But at night,” said the* artful duke, who was now coming to 
the drift of his discourse, “ her doors are fast locked.” 

Valentine then unfortunately proposed, that the duke should 
get into the lady's chamber at night by means of a ladder of ropes 
saying, he would procure him one fitting for that purpose ; and 
in conclusion advised him to conceal this ladder of ropes under, 
such a cloak as that which he now wore. “Lend me your cloak,’’ 
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said the duke, who had feigned this long story on purpose to have 
a pretence to get off the cloak : so, upon saying these words, ' he 
caught hold of Valentine’s cloak, and throwing it back, be dis- 
covered not only tlie ladder of ropes, but also a letter of Silvia’s, 
which he instantly opened and read ; and this letter contained a 
full account of their intended elopement. The duke, after up- 
braiding Valentine for his ingratitude in thus returning the favour 
he had shown him, by endeavouring to steal awav his daughter, 
banished him from the court and city of Milan for ever ; and 
Valentine was forced to depart that night, without even seeing 
vSilvia 

AVhile Protheus at Milan was thus injuring Valentine, Julia 
at Verona was regretting the absence of Protheus ; and her regard 
for him at last so far overcame her sense of propriety, that she 
resolved to leave Verona, and seek her love at Milan ; and to 
secure herself from danger on the road, she dressed her maid i 
Lucetta and herself in men’s clothes, and they set out in this 
disguise, and arrived at Milan, soon after Valentine was banished 
from that city through the treachery of Protheus. 

Julia entered Milan about noon, and she took up her abode at 
an inn ; and her thoughts being all on her dear Protheus, she 
entered into conversation with the innkeeper, or host, as he was 
called, thinking by that means to learn some news of Protheus 

The host was greatly pleased that this handsome young gentle-^ 
man las he took her to be , who, from his appearance, he con- 
cluded was of high rank, spoke so familiarly to him ; and being a 
good-natured man he was sorry to see him look so melancholy ; 
and to amuse his young guest he offered to take him to hear some 
fine music, with which, he said, a gentleman that evening was 
going to serenade his mistress 

The reason Julia looked so very melancholy was that she did 
not well know what Protheus would think of the imprudent step 
she had taken ; for she knew he had loved her for her noble maiden 
pride and dignity of character, and she feared she should lower 
herself in his esteem : and this it was that made her w'ear a sad 
and thoughtful countenance 

She gladly accepted the offer of the host to go with him, 
aud hear the music ; for she secretly hoped she might meet 
Protheus by the way. 

But when she came to the palace whither the host conducted 
hei', a very different effect was produced to what the kind host 
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intondeil ; for thon\ to Ijcr heart’s sorrow, .she beheld her lover, 
the inconstant Prothens, seronatlin.'j the lady Silvia with music, 
and atl<lre'''sing disc(inr.se of love and admiration to her. And 
.1 idia overheard Silvia from a window talk with Prothens, and 
repro.it;h him for forsakin" his own true lady, ancl for his ingra- 
titude to his friend Valentine ; and then Silvia left the \yindow 
not choosing to listen to his music and his fine sjieechcs ; for she 
w.is a faithlni lady to her I>anisherl Valentine, and abhorred the 
nngeneroii.s candiict«»f his false friend Prothens. 

Though .Inlia was in despair at what she had just witnessed, 
yet did .she .‘■(ill love the truant Protheus ; and hearing that he 
laid lately parted with a. servant, she contrived with the assistance 
of her host, the friendly inkeeper. to hire herself to Protheus 
.as a page ; and Prothens knew not she was Julia, and he sent 
lier with lelter.s and pro.sents to her ri^'a! Silvia, and he even sent 
l»y her the very ring she gave him as a parting gift at Verona. 

When she went to that lady with the rings, she was most 
glad to find that Silvia utterly rejected the suit of Protheus ; 
and Julia, or the page Sebastian, as she was called, entered into 
conversation with Silvia about Protheus’ first love the forsaken 
lady Julia. She. putting in (as one may .say) a good word for 
herself, said she knew Julia ; as well she might, being herself 
the Julia of whom she spoke; telling how’ fondly Julia loved 
her master Prothens, and how his unkind neglect, would grieve 
her ; and then she with a pretty equivocation went on : “Julia 
is about my height and ol my complexion, the colour of her 
eyes .uid hair the same as mine; and indeed Julia looked a most 
hcaiitilnl youth in her boy’s attire. ‘Silvia was moved to pity 
this lovely lady, who was s=o sadly forsaken by the man she loved ; 
and when Julia offered the ling which Prothens had sent, refused 
it, ‘•aying, “ 'J’he more shame for him that ho sends me that ring; 
1 will not take it, for I have often heard him say his Julia gave 
it to him. I love thee, gentle youth, for pitying her. poor lady ! 
Here is a purse ; 1 give it you for Julia’s sake.” These comfor- 
table w’ords coming from her kind rival’s tongue cheei*ed the 
<lrooping heart of the disguised lady. 

But to return to the banished Valentino ; who scarce knew’ 
which way to bend his course, being unwilling to return home 
to his father a disgraced and banished man ; as he was wander- 
ing over a lonely forest, not far distant from 3Jilan, where he 
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had left his heart’s dear treasure, the lady Silvia, ho was set tipon 
by robbers, who demanded his money, 

Valentine told them, that he was a man crossed by adversity, 
that he was going into banishment, and that he had no money, 
the clothes he had on being all his riches. 

The robbers, hearing that he was a distressed man, and be- 
ing struck with his noble air and manly behaviour, told him, 
if he would live with them, and be their chief, or captain, they 
would put themselves under his command ; but that, if he refused 
to accept their offer, they would kill him. 

Valentine, who cared little what became of himself, said, he 
would consent to live with them and be their captain, provided 
they did no outrage on women or poor passengers. 

Thus the noble Valentine became, like Robin Hood, of whom 
we read in ballads, a captain of robbers and outlawed banditti : 
arid in this situation he was found by Silvia, and in this manner 
it came to pass. 

Silvia, to avoid a marriage with Thurio, whom her father in- 
sisted upon her no longer refusing, came at last to the resolution 
of following Valentine to Mantua, at which place she had heard 
her lover had taken refuge ; but in this account she was misin- 
formed, for he still lived in the forest among the robbers, bearing 
the name of their captain, but taking no part in their depredations, 
and using the authority which they had imposed upon him in ' 
no other way than to compel them to show compassion to the 
travellers they robbed. 

Silvia contrived to effect her escape from her father’s palace in 
ccrapanv with a worthy old gentleman, whose name was Eglainour. 
wlmm she took along with her for protection on the road. She 
had to pass through the forest where Valentine and the banditti 
dwelt : and one of these rolibers seized on Silvia, and would also 
have taken Eglamour, but he escaped. 

. robber who had taken Silvia, seeing the terror she was in, 
bid her not be alarmed, for that he was only going to carry her 
to a cave whei’e his captain lived, and that she need not be afraid, 
tor their captain had an honourable mind, and always showed 
humanitv to women. Silvia found little comfort in hearing she 
was going to be carried as a prisoner before the captain of a lawless 
banditti. “0 ^ alentine,” sbe cried, “ this I endure for thee !” 
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But as the robber was conveying her to the cave of liis captain, 
he was stopped by Prothens, who, still attended by Julia in the 
disguise of a page, having heard of the (light of Silvia, had traced 
her steps lo this fore-^t. Prothens now rescued her from the hands 
of the robber ; but scarce had she time to thank him for the service 
lie had done her, before ho began to rlistress licr afresh with his 
love-suit ; and tvhile lie was rudely pressing her to consent to 
marry him, and his page (the forlorn .lulia) was standing beside 
liim in groat anxiety of mind, fearing Jest the great service which 
Prothens had just done to Silvia should win her to show him some 
favour, they were all strangely surprised with the sudden ap- 
pearance of Valentine, who. having he.ard his robbers had taken 
a lady prisoner, c.une to console and relievo her. 

Prothens was courting Silvia, ami he was so much ashamed of 
heing c.iughl hy his friend, that he was all at once seized witli 
jicniicace iiiul remorse; and he expressed such a lively sorrow for 
the injuries he had done to Valentino, that Valentine, whose 
nature was nohlo and geneious, even to a romantic degree, not 
only forgave and restoied him to his former place in his friendship, 
but in a sudden (light of licroism ho said, “ 1 freely do forgive 
you; and all the interest I have in Silvia, I give it. up to yon.” 
•lulia, who w.as standing beside her master .ns a page, hearing this 
slr.mgc oITcr, ami fearing Prothens would not bo able with this 
new-found virtue to refuse Silvia, fainted, and they were all em- 
ployed in recovering her ; el'so would Silvia have been oiTcnded 
at heing thus made over to Prothens, though she couUl scarcely 
think that Valentine would long persevere in this overstrained and 
too gencrou.s act of friendship. When Julia recovered from the 
fainting fit, she said, ” I h.nd forgot, my master ordered mo to 
deliver tlii.s ring to Silvia.” Prothens, looking upon the ring, saw 
that it was the one he g.nvo to flulia. in return for that which ho 
received from her, and which he had sent hy the supposed page 
to Silvia. - “ How is this?” said he, ” this is .Julia’s ring: how 
came you by it, boy ? ” Julia answered, ” .Julia herself did give 
it me, and Julia herself hath brought it hither.” 

Prothens, now looking earnestly upon her, plainly perceived 
that the page Sebastian w.as no other than tlic lady .Julia herself ; 
and the proof she had given of her constancy and true love so 
wrought in him, that his love for her returned into his heart, and 
he took again liis own dear lady, and joyfully resigned all preten- 
sions to the lady Silvia to Valentino, who had so well dcscrveil her. 
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Protbeas and Valentine were expressing their happiness in 
their reconciliation, and in the love of their faithful ladies, when 
they were surprised with, the sight of the duke of Milan and 
Thurio. who came there in pursuit of Silvia. 

Thurio first approached, and attempted to seize Silvia, saying, 
•* Silvia is mine." Upon this Valentine said to him in a-very 
spirited manner. “ Thurio, keep back : if once again you say that 
Silvia is yours, you shall embrace your death. Here she stands, 
take but possession of her with a touch ! I dare you but to breathe 
upon my love.” Hearing this threat. Thurio. who was a great 
coward, drew back, and said he cared not for her. and that none 
but a fool would fight for a girl who loved him not. 

The duke, who was a very brave man himself, said now in 
great auger. “The more base and degenerate in you to take 
such means for her as you have done, and leave her on such 
light conditions." Then turning to Valentine, he said. “ I 
do applaud your spirit. Valentine, and think you worthy of 
an empress's love. You shall have Silvia, for you have well deser- 
ved her." Valentine then with great humility kissed the duke's 
hand, and accepted the noble present which he had made him of 
bis daughter with becoming thankfulness : taking occasion of this 
joyful minute to entreat the good-humoured duke to pardon ‘the 
thieves with whom he had associated in the forest, assuring him, 
that when reformed and restored to society, there would be found 
among them many good, and fit for great employment ; for the 
most of them had been banished, like Valentine, for state offences, 
rather than for any black crimes they had been guilty of. To 
this the ready duke consented ; and now nothing remained but 
that Protheus. the false friend, was ordained, by way of penance 
for his love-prompted faults, to be present at the recital of the 
whole story of his loves and falsehoods before the duke ; and the 
shame of the recital to his awakened conscience was judged suffi- 
cient punishment- which being done, the lovers, all four, returned 
back to Milan, and their nuptials were solemnized in presence of 
the duke, with high triumphs and feasting. 


. CYMBELtN’E. 

DrraxG the time of Augustus Caesar, emperor of Rome, there 
reigned in England f which was then called Britain) a king whose 
name was Cymbeline. 
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Cymbeline’a first v\'ife died when his three children (two sons 
and a daugliter) were very young. Imogen, eldest of these 
children, was brought up in her father’s court ; but by a strange 
^chance tl>e two sons of Cymbeline were stolen out of their nursery, 
Vhen the eldest was but three .years of age, and the youngest quite 
an infant: and Cymbeline could never discover what was become 
of them, or by whom they were conveyed away. 

Cymbeline was twice married ; his second wife was a wicked,' 
plotting woman, and a cruel step-mother to Imogen, Cymbeline’s 
daughter b\* his first wife. 

The queen, though she hated Imogen, yet wished her to marry 
a sen of her own b}' a former husband (she also having been twice 
married) ; for by this means she hoped upon the death of 
Cymbeline to place the crown of Britain upon the head of her son 

Cloten ; for she knew that if the king's sons were not found, the 
princes.s Imogen must be the king’s heir. But this design was 
prevented by Imogen herself, who married without the consent 
or oven knowledge of her father or the queen. 

Posthumus (for that was the name of Imogen’s husband) was 
the best scholar and most accomplished gentleman of that age. 
Ills father died fighting in the wars for Cymbeline, and soon 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at the loss of her 
husband. 

' Cymbeline, pitying the helplessness of this orphan, took 
Postliumus (Cymbeline having given him that name, because be was 
born after bis father's death) and educated him in his own court. 

Imogen and Posthumus were both taught by the same masters, 
and were play-fellows from their infancy ; they loved each other 
tenderly when they were children, and their afTection continuing 
to increase with their j'ears, when they grew up they privately 
married. 

The disappointed queen soon learnt this secret, for she kept 
spies constantly in watch upon the actions of her daughter-in-law, 
and she immediately told the king of the marriage of Imogen 
with Posthumus. 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of Cymbeline, when he heard 
that his daughter had been so forgetful of her high dighitj* as to 
marry a subject. He commanded Posthumus to leave Britain, 
and banished him from his native country for ever. 
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'I’he queen, who pretended to pity Tino^ien /or tlie grief she . 
suffered at losing her husband, offered to procure tliem a private 
meeting before Posthumus set onion hisjournery to Rome, whicli 
place he bad chosen for his residenre in bis banishment-: this 
seeming kindness she showed, the better to svicceed in her future 
designs in regard to her son Cloten; for she meant to persuade 
Imogen, when her husband was gone, that her marriage was not 
lawful, being contracted without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affectionate leave of each 
other. Imogen gave her husband a diamond ring which had 
been her motlier’s, and Posthumus promised never to part with 
the nng ; and he fastened a bracelet on thea7Tn of hi.s wife, which 
he begged she would pre.serve with great care, as a token of bis 
love ; thej- then bid each other farewell, witli nia>iy vows of ever- 
lasting love and fidelity. 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady in her father’s 
court, and Posthumus arrived at Rome, the place ho had chosen 
for his banishment. 

Po.<thumus fell into company at Rome with sa mo gay young 
men of difterent nations, wlto were talking freely of ladies ; each 
one praising the ladies of his own country, and his own mistress. 
Posthumus, who had ever his own dear Indy in his mind, affirmed 
that his wife, the fair Imogen, was the most virtuous, wise, and 
constant lady in the world. 

One of these gentlemen, whose name was lachirao, l>eing 
offended that a lady of Britain should bo so praised above the 
Roman ladies, his country- women, provoked Posthumus hy seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly.praised wife : and, at 
length after much altercation, Posthumus consented to a proposal 
of lachimo’s, that he (lachimo) should go to Britain and en- 
deavour to gain the love of the married Imogen. Then tliey laid 
a wager, that if lachimo did not succeed in this wicked design, 
lie was to forfeit a large sum of money ; but if he could win 
Imogen’s favour, and prevail upon her to give him’ the hiacelet 
w'l,)ich Posthumus had so earnestly desired she would keep as a 
token of his love, then the wager was to terminate with Posthumus 
giving to lachimo the ring, which was- Imogen’s love-pref^ent 
when she jjarted with her husband.- Sucli firm faith had 
Posthumus in the fidelity of Imogen, that he thought he ran no 
hazard in this trial of her honour. 
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Tachimo, on liis an-lval in Britain, srained admittance, and a 
courteous welcome from Imofren, as a friend of her husband ; but 
when he be^an to make professions of love to hex*, she repulsed 
him with disdain, and he soon found that he could have no hope 
of succeeding in his dishonourable design. 

The desire Tachimo had to win the wager made him now have 
recourse to a stratagem to impose upon Posthumus, and for 
this purpose he bribed some of Imogen’s attendants, and was by 
them conveyed into her bedchamber, concealed in a large trunk, 
where he remained shut up till Imogen had retired to rest, and 
had fallen to sleep ; and then getting out of the trunk he examin- 
ed the chamber with great attention, and wi'ote down everything 
he saw there, and parlicuJarly noticed a mole which he observed 
upon Imogen’s neck, and then softly unloosing the bracelet from 
her arm, which Posthumus liad given to her, he retired into the 
chest again ; and the next day he set off for Rome with great 
expedition, and boasted to Posthnmus that lomgenhad given him 
the bracelet, and likewise permitted him to pass a night in her 
chamber : and in tliis manner Tachimo told his false tale : ► 
“ Her bed-chamber,” said he, “ was hung with tapestry of silk 
and silver, the story was the proud Cleopatra vhen she met her 
Antony, a piece of work most bravely wrought.” 

” This is true.” said Posthnmus ; but this you might have 
heard spoken of without seeing.” 

” Then the chimney,” said lachimo, ‘‘.is south of the chamber, 
and the chimney-piece is Diana bathing ; never saw I figures 
livelier expressed.” 

“ This is a thing you might have likewise heard,” said 
Posthnmus, “ for it is much talked of.” 

lachimo as accurately described the roof of the chamber, and 
added. “ I had almo.st forgot her andirons, they were tioo idnhing 
Qiipids made of silver, each on one foot standing,’* He then took- 
oiit the bracelet, and said, “ Know you this jewel, sir? She gave 
me this. She took it from her arm. I see Iier yet ; her pretty 
action did outsell lier gift, and yet enriclied it too Sue gave it 
me, and said, she pi-ucd it once." He last of all described the 
mole he had observed upon lier neck. 

Poslhumus. who had heard the whole of this artful recital in 
an' agony of doubt, now broke out into the most passionate 
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oxclainations apiainst Imogen. He delivered up the diamond ring 
to racl)iino, ndiicli lie liad agreed to forfeit to him, if he obtained, 
the liracelet from Imogen. 

Po.<?thunms then in a jealous rage wrote to Pisanio, a gentle- 
man of Britain, who was one of Imogen’s attendants, and had 
long been a faithful friend to PosthuuuiR ; and after telling him 
V hat proof he had of his wife’s disloyalty, he desired Pisanio 
would take Imogen to IMilford Haven, a seaport of Wales, and 
there kill her. And at the same time he wrote a dereilful letter 
to Imogen, dc.siring her to go with Pisanio, for that, finding lie 
eonld live no longer without .seeing her, though he was forbidden 
upon pain of death to return to Britain, ho would come to ^lilford 
Haven, at which place ho hogged she would meet him. She, 
good unsuspecting lady, who loved her husband above all tbing.s. 
and desired more than her life to see him, hastened her olepai tnre 
with Pisanio, and the same night she received the letter she set 
out. 

When theii journey was nearly at an end. Pisanio, who though 
' faithful to Posthuinus, was not faithful to serve him in an evil 
deed, disclosed to Imogen tlie cruel order lie had received. 

Imogen, who, instead of meeting a loving and beloved hnshand. 
found herself doomed hv that husband to suffer death, was alllioted 
be3'ond measure. 

Pisanio ppisiiaded her to take comfort, and wait with patient 
fortitude for the time when Posthumus should see and repent hi*- 
injustice- 111 the mean time, as she refused in her distress to 
• loturn to her father’s court, he advised her to di-ess herself in 
hoy’s clothes for more securifA- in travelling ; to which advice she 
agreed, and thought in that disguise she would go over to Rome, 
and see her husband, whom, though he had used her .so barbar- 
ously, she could not forget to love. 

W hen Pisanio had provided her with her new apparel, he 
left her to her uncertain fortune, being obliged to return to court ; 
but before be departed be g.iA'c her a pbitil of cordial, wdiicli he 
.said the queen had given him as a sovereign remedy in all 
disorders. 

The queen, who haled Pisanio because be was a friend to 
Imogen and Postbnmus, ga^-c him this phial, which she supposed 
contained poison, she having ordered her phvsician to give her 
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some poison, to try its effects (as she said) upon animals: 
but the physician knowing her malicious disposition, would not 
trust her with real poison, but gave her a drug which would do 
no other mischief than causing a person to sleep with ever3’ 
appearance of death for a few hours. This mixture, which Pisanio 
thought a choice cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she 
found herself ill upon the road, to take it ; and so, with blessings 
and prayers for her safety and happy deliverance from her unde- 
served troubles, he left her. 

Providence strangelj’ directed Imogen’s steps to the dwelling 
of her two brethers, who had been stolen away in their infancj*. 
Bellarius. who stole them awa}', was a lord in the court of 
Cymbeline, and having being falsely accused to the king of 
treason, and banished from the court, in revenge he stole away 
the two sons of Cymbeline, and brought them up in a forest, 
where he lived concealed in a cave. He stole them through revenge, 
but he soon loved them as tenderly as if they had been his ow^n 
children, educated them carefully, and they giew up fine youths, 
their princely spirits leading them to bold and daring actions ; 
and as they subsisted by hunting, they were active and hardy, 
and wore always pressing their supposed father te let them seek 
their fortune in the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt, it was Imogen’s fortune 
to arrive. She had lost her way in a large forest through which 
her road lay to ^Iilford Haven (from whence she meant to embark 
for Rome) . and being unable to find any place where she could 
purchase food, she was with weariness and hunger almost dying; 
for it is not merely putting on a man’s apparel that will enable a 
young lady, tenderly brought up, to bear the fatigue of wander- 
ing about lonel.v forests like a man. Seeing this cave she entered, 
hoping to find some one within of whom she could procure food. 
She found the cave empty, but looking about she discovered some 
fcild meat, and her hunger was so pressing that she could not wait 
or an invitition. but sat down and began to eat. •' Ah ! ” said 
she, talking to herself, “ I see a man’s life is a tedious one ; how 
tired am I ! for tw’o nights together I have made the ground mj' 
bed : m.v resolution helps me, or I should be sick. W.hen Pisanio- 
showed me iMilford Haven from the mountain-top, how near it 
seemed ! ” Then the thoughts of her husband and his cruel 
mandate came across her, and she said, “My dear Posthumus, 
thou art a false one.’’ 
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The two brothers of Imofjen, who liacl been hunting with their 
reputed father Bellarius, were by this time returned home. 
Beilarius had given them tlie names of Polidore and Cadwal, and 
they knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius was their father ; 
but the real names of these princes were Go idcrius and Arviragus. 

Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing Imogen, slopped 
them, saying, ‘‘ Come not in, yet it eats our victuals, or I should 
think that it was a fairy." 

“What is the mutter, sir?” said the young men. “ By 
Jupiter," said Bellarius again. “ there is an angel in the cave, or 
if not, an earthly paragon.” So beautiful did Imogen look in her 
boy’s apparel. 

She, liearing the sound of voices, eamc forth from tlie cave, 
and addressed them in these words : “ Good masters, do not harm 
me ; before I entered your cave, I had tboiiglit to have begged or 
bought what 1 have eaten Indeed I have stolen nothing, nor 
would I, though T had found gold .•strewed on the Boor, tlere is 
money for mv meat, which I would have left on the board when 
I had made my meal, and parted with prayers for the jirovidcr." 
They refused her inoiioy v/ith great earnestness. “ I sec you are 
angry with me,” said the timid Imogen : “ hut sirs, if you kill 
me for iny fault, know that I should have died if I had not made 
it.” 

“ Whither are you hound ? "asked Bellarius, “and what is 
j'our name ? ” 

“ Fidele is ray name,” answered Imogen. “ I liavo a kinsman 
who is hound for Italy ; he embarked at Milford Ilaven, to whom 
being going, almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence.” 

“ Prithee, fair youth,” said old Bellarius, " do not think us 
clmrls, nor measure, our good minds by this rude place we live in. 
You are well encountered : it is almost night. You shall have 
better cheer before you depart, and thanks to slay and eat it. 
Boys, bid him welcome.” 

The gentle j'ouths, her brothers, then welcomed Imogen to 
their cave with may kind expressions, saying they would love her 
(or, as they said, him, as a brother ; and they entered the cave, 
where ithey having killed venison when they were hunting) 
Imogen delighted them with her neat housewifery, assisting them 
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in preparing their supper ; for though it is not the custom now 
for young women of high birth to understand cookery, it was then, 
and Imogen excelled in this useful art ; and,- as her brothers 
prettily expressed it, Fidelc cut their roots in characters, and 
sauced their broth, as if Juno had been sick, and Fidelc were her 
dieter. “ And then.” said Polulore to his brother, ” bow angel- 
like ho sings !” 

'rbet' also remarked to each other that though Fidele smiled 
ST sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy did overcloud his lovely face, 
as if grief and patience had together taken possession of him. 

For these her gentle (lualities (or perhaps it was their near 
relationship, though they knew it not> Imogen (or as the boys 
called her Fuleh) became (he dot!ng-j)icce of her brothers, and 
she scarcely les.s loved them, thinking that but for the memory 
of her dear Posthumus, she could live and die in the cave with 
ihe-e wild lorosl youths ; uud she gladly consented to stay with . 
them, till she was enough rested from the fatigue of travelling 
to pursue her way to Milford Haven. 

When the venison they had taken was all eaten, and they 
were going out to hunt for more, Fidelc could not accompany 
them, because she was unwell. Sorrow, no doubt, for her hus- 
baml’s cruel usage, as well as the fatigue of wandering in the 
fore.-?t, was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewell, and went to their hunt, praising 
all the wa3' the noble parts and graceful demeanour of the vonth 
Fidele. 

Imogen wa.s no sooner loft alone than she recollected the cor- 
dial Pisaiiio had given her, and drank it off, and presently fell 
into a sound and deadlike sleep. 

When Bellarius and her .brothers returned from hunting,' 
Polidore went first into the cave, and supposing her asleep, pulled 
off his heavy shoes, that he might tread softly and not awake her ; 
so did true gentleness spring up in the minds of these princely 
foresters ; but ho soon tliscovered that she could not be awakened 
by any noise, and concluded her to be dead, and Polidore lamen- 
ted over her with dear and brotherly regret, as if they had never 
from their infaiic,v been parted. 

Bellarius also proposed to carrv her out into the forest and 
there celebrate her funeral with songs and solemn dirges, as was 
then the custom. 
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Imogen’s two brothers then carried her to a shady covert, and 
there laying her gently on the grass, they sang repose to her 
departed spirit, and covering her over with leaves and flowers, 
Polidore said, “ While summer lasts and I live, here, Fidele, I 
will daily strew thy sad grave. The pale primrose, that flower 
most like tiiy face ; the blue-bell, like thy clear veins ; and the 
leaf of eglantine, which was not sweeter than was thy breath ; 
all these I will strew over thee. Yea, and the furred moss in 
winter, when there are no flowers to cover thy sweet corse.” 

When they IjJid finished her funeral obsequies, they departed 
very sorrowful. 

Imogen had not been long left alone, when the effect of the 
sleepy drug going off, .“slie awakened, and easily shaking off the 
slight covering of leaves and flowers they had thrown over her, 
she arose, and imagining she had been dreaming, she said. ”1 
thought I was a cave-keeper, and cook to honest creatures ; how 
came I here, covered with flowers ?” Not being able to find her 
wav back to the cave, and seeing nothing of her new companions, 
she concluded it was certainly all a dream and once more Imogen 
set out on her weary pilgrimage, hoping at last she should 
find her way to Milford Haven, and then get a passage in some 
ship bound for Italy , for all her thoughts were still with her 
husband Posthumus, whom she intended to seek in the disguise 
of a page. 

But great events were happening at thia time, of which 
Imogen knew nothing ; lor a war had suddenlv broken out between 
the Roman emperor Augustus Omsar and Cymbeline the king 
of Britain ; and a Roman army had landed to invade Britain, and 
was advanced into the very forestover which Imogen was journey- 
ing. With this army came Posthnmus. 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain with the Roman 
array, he did not mean to fight on their side against his own 
countrymen, but intended to join the army of Britain, and fight 
in the cause of his king who had banished him. 

Be still believed Imogen false to him ; yet the death of her 
he had so fondly loved, and b\* his own orders toofPisanio having 
written him a letter to say he bad obeyed his command, and that 
Imogen was dead', sat heavy on his heart, and therefore he 
returned to Britain, desiring either to be slain in battle,' or to be 
put to death by Cymbeline for returning home from banishment. 
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rntopfcn, before she reaohctl Milford Haven, fell into the hands 
of’lho lloinnn army; and her presence and deportincMil recommen- 
ding her. slie was made a page to Lueins, the Homan general. 

Cymbcline’s army now advanced to meet the enemy, and when 
(hey entered thi.s forest, Polidore and Cadwal joined the king’s 
army. 'J'he young men were eager to engage in acts of valour, 
though fhev little thought they were going to fight for their own 
royal father: and old IBellarin.s went with them to the battle. He 
had long since repented of the injury he had done to Cymbeline 
in carrying awav his sons ; and having been a warrior in his 
vonlh. he ghully joined the army to tight, for the king he had so 
injured. 

And now a groat battle eominenced between the armies, and 
the Britons would have been defeated, and f'ymbeline himself 
killed, but for the evtra(wdinary valour of Posthumns, and Bcllarins 
and the two .sons of CVmbelinc. Thev rescued the king, and 
saved his life, and so entirely turned the fortune of the day, that 
the Biitons gamed the victory. 

When the battle was over. Posthumns, who had not found the 
death lie souglit for, surrendered himself up to one of the onicer.s 
of Cymbeline, willing to sulTer the deatli which was to be his 
pnnishinont if ho returned from banishment. 

Imogen and tlie master she served were taken prisoners, and 
• brought Ijefore Cymbeline, a® was also her old enemy Taeliimo. 
wlio was an ollicer in the Itom.in army ; and wlicti these prisoners 
were before the king, Posthumns was brought in to receive his 
scMifeiice of death : and at this strange jimel lire of time, Bellarins 
with Polidore and C’adwal were also brought before Cymbeline, to 
receive the rewanls due to the great services they had by their 
valour done for the king. Pisanio, being one of the king’s alton- 
dants, was likewise pre.sent. 

Therefore there were now standing in the king’s presence /but 
with very difl'crent hopes and fearsi Posthumns, and Imogen, with 
her new master the Roman general ; the faithful servant Pisanio, 
and (lie false friend fachimo : and likewise the two lost sons of 
Cymbeline, with Bellarins, who bad .stolen them awa\’. 

The Roman general was the finst who spoke ; the rest stood 
silent l)cfore the king, tliongli there was many a beating heart 
among them. 
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Imogen saw Postliuraus and knew him.'tliough he was in the 
disguise of a peasant ,* hut he did not know her in her male attire : 
and she knew Tachimo, and she saw a ring on his finger which 
she perceived to be her own, hut she did not know him as yet to 
have been the author of all her troubles : and she stood before 
her own father a prisoner of war. 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had dressed her in 
the garb of a hoy. “ It is my mistxess,” thought be : “ since she 
is living, let the time run on to good or had.” Bellarius knew her 
too, and softlv said to Cadwal, “ Is not this hoy revived from 
death ? ” “ One sand,” replied Cadwal, “ does not more resemble 
another than that sweet rosy lad is like the dead Fidele ” “ The 
same dead thing alive.” said Polidore. “ Peace peace, said 
Bellarius ; “ if it where he, I am sure he would have spoken to us.” 
” But we saw him dead,” again whispered Polidore. “ Be silent,” 
replied Bellarius 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the welcome sentence of 
his own death ; and he resolved not to disclose to the king that he 
had saved his life in the battle, lest that should move Oymbeline 
to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who had taken Imogen under 
his protection as his page, was the first fas has been before said) 
who spoke to the king. He was a man of high courage and noble 
dignity, and this was his speech to the king : 

” I hear you take no ransom for vonr prisoners, but doom them 
all to death ; I am a Roman, and with a Roman heart will suffer 
death. But there is one thing for which I would entreat.” Then 
bringing Imogen before the king, he said, ” This boy is a Briton 
horn. Let him be ransomed. He is my page. Never master had 
a page so kind, so duteous, so diligent on all occasions, so true, 
so nmse-like. He hath done no Briton wrong, though he hath 
served a Roman. Save him, if you spare no one beside.” 

Cymbeline looked earnestly on his daughter Imogen. He 
knewjier not in that disguise ; hnt it seemed that all-power- 
ful Nature spake in his heart, for he said, ” I have surely seen 
him. bis face appears familiar to me. I know not why or where- 
fore I say. Live, boy ; hut I give your life, and ask of me what 
boon yon will, and I will grant it yon. Yea, even though it be 
“the life of the noblest prisoner I have.” 
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“ I iuimbly thank your Highness,” said Imogen. 

What was then called granting a boon was the same as a 
promise to give any one thing, whatever it might be, that the 
person on whom that favour was conferred chose to ask for. They 
all were attentive to hear what thing the page would ask for ; and 
Lucius her master said to her, “1 do not .beg my life, good lad, 
but I know that is what .vou will ask for ” “ No no, alas ! ” said 
Imogen, ‘‘ I have other work in hand, good master; your life I 
cannot ask for.” 

This seeming want of gratitude in the boy astonished the 
Roman general. 

Imogen then, fixing her eye on lachimo, demanded no other 
boon than this, that lachimo should be made to confess whence 
he had the ring he wore on his finger. 

Oymbeliue granted her this boon, ami threatened lachimo 
with the torture if he did not confess how he came by the dia- 
mond ring on his finger. 

lachimo then made a full acknowledgment of all his villainy, 
telling, as has been before related, J;he whole story of his wager 
witli Posthumus, and how ho bad succeeded in imposing upon 
his credulity. 

What Posthumus felt at hearing this proof of the innocence 
of his lady, cannot be expressed. He instantly came forward, 
and confessed to Cymbeline the cruel sentence which he had 
enjoined Fisanio to e.xecute upon the princess ; e.xclaiming wildly, 
“ 0 Imogen, my queen, my life, my wife ! 0 Imogen, Imogen, 
Imogen !” 

Imogen could ,not see her beloved husband in this distress 
without discovering herself, to the unutterable joy of Posthumus, 
who was thus relieved from a weight of guilt and woe, and res- 
tored to the good graces of the dear lady he had so cruelh' treated. 

Cymbeline, almost as much overwhelmed as he with joy, at 
finding his lost daughter so strangely recovered, received her to 
her former place in his fatherly affection, and not only gave her 
husband Posthumus his life, but consented to acknowledge him 
for his son-in-law. 

Bellarius chose this time of joy and reconciliation to make 
his confession. He presented Polidore and Cadwal to the king, 
telling him they were his two lost sons G-uiderius, and Arviragus. 
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Cynibeline forgave old Bellarius ; for who coaid think of 
punishment at a season of such universal happiness? To find 
his daughter living, and his lost sons in the persons of his young 
deliverers, that he had seen so bravely fight in his defence, was 
unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good services for her 
late master, the Roman general Lucius, whose life the king her 
father readily granted at her request ; and b\’- the mediation of 
the same Lucius, a peace was concluded between the Romans and 
the Britons, which was kept inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline’s wicked queen, through despair of bringing 
her projects to pass, and touched with remorse of conscience, 
sickened and died, having first lived to see her foolish son Cloten 
slain in a quarrel which he had provoked, are events too tragical 
to interrupt this happy conclusion by more than merely touching 
upon. It is sufficient that all were made happ3% who were 
deserving ; and even the treacherous lachimo, in consideration of 
his villain^' having missed its final aim, was dismissed without 
punishment. 
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A SJ-JORT LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Charles Lamb w.-is born in tbe year 1775, in London, and 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital. In 17t)2, he ol)taiiied an 
appointment in the East India Company's Office, and there 
remained till 1825, when he was allowed to retire on a handsome 
pension ; became his own master, ‘and went home,’ as he express- 
ed it, ‘ for ever.’ L.vmu and his sister Maiiv had inherited a taint 
of insanity, and both sulTercd from it. In 179G, the sister, in a 
paroxysm of inadncss, seized a tablc-knirc and slabbed her mother. 
This Sad tragedy coloured the life of both, and called forth a 
spirit of noble self-denial on L\Mn’s part. He resolved to remain 
single and to sacrifice his own feelings in order to provide her a 
homo. She regained her health, and from the age of 22. he 
devoted bis life to her happiness, ‘ endeared as she was, by her 
stmngc Ciilamity ami by the constant apprehension of the recurr- 
ence of the malady, which had caused it,’ 

Lvjm’.s earliest literary works were in verse, prompted probably 
by the productions of his friends Coi.kriix^b and "Wonnswornir. 
Twice he essayed the drama, writing John Woodvil, a tragedy, 
and Mr. JI., a farce. The Edinburgh blasted his hopes of the 
aucce.ss of tbe first, and the public rejected the second. ‘He 
consoled his friends, however, by a century of pnns,’ and gave 
himself to other work. After writing a series of tales, founded on 
Shakespeare’s plaj’s, in conjunction with his sister, and publish- 
ing f^peeimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time 
of Shakespeare y he prepared a series of essays, and published them 
under the title of Elia, in the Lodon Magazine. ‘ They are all,’ 
says Talfouih), ‘ carefully elaborated ; yet never were works written 
in a higlier defiance of the conventional pomp of style. A sly hit, 
a happy pun, a humorous combination, lets tbe light into the 
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intricjicies of the subject, anti supplies the place of pontlcmiK 
Bcntcnces. Seeking his niaterials, for the ino«t part from the 
common paths of life, often in the hnmblesl - he give.s an iinpor- 
tanee to every thing, and sheds a grace over all.’ Lamii died in 
lSo5 of erysipelas following a slight fall, and was -buried at 
Kdmonton, ainitl the tears of a circle of warmly attached friends, 
and his memory was consecrated by a tribute from the nm.so of 
■Woim-^woKni ! 

I A Mil’s fame, he owes principally to his and /..ettov. 
Ills favourite authors were the dramatists of Siiakespeare’s ago, 
Jniii'MA Tavi-oii, Siitl’noMAs JlnmvKi:, Thomas Ft i.i.i:it, and MmuAianr, 
Countess of Xcw Castle; and never diil the adage noscitur a 
t,ocih receive a completer fulfilment, llis genial’ humour, his 
whims, his punning propensific.-., the (piaintne.ss of his fancie.s, 
give strong ludividualilj to all he has written, while hi.s erilic-.d 
t.i.sto, pnie stylo, and choice expressions, coinhiitc to make him a 
master of the Knglish cssay. —Angus. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Introduction.— The s»ory, as it appears in Shakespeare, 
is taken from a poetical version by Arthur Brooke of Boistean’s 
novel, called Uhomco and JvlieUn. Bolstean borrowed the main 
incidents from a story by Lniguida Porto, of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled La GinUctla. 

Summary.— Old lord Capulet of Verona invited to a supper 
many fair ladies and noble guests, to which all comers were 
welcome, e.vcepting the members of the Montague family, with 
whicii his family had a deadly enmit}*. However, Romeo, son 
of Lord Moiilaguo, was persuaded by his friend Benevolio to 
come to the feast masked, where he was struck with the exceed- 
ing beauty of Juliet, who was no other than the daughter and 
heiress of Lord Capulet, Tybalt, a_^ nephew of Lord Capulet, 
discovered who the young man under the cover of a mask was, 
and, but for the rcmoustranco of his old uncle, would have 
struck young Romeo dead. iSo enchanted was Romeo with the 
charms of the young girl that at midnight he returned to the 
iiouse and leaped the wall of an orchard which was at the back 
of Juliet’s room, and there overheard Juliet making passionate 
dcalarations of her love for Romeo. When they parted, Romeo 
had received from her the promise of marrying him in secret , 
the very ne.xt day, -And the marriage ceremony was actualh’' 
performed on the morrow by the good Friar Lawrence. 

The same day about noon, two friends of Romeo, Benevolio 
and Merciitio, while walking through the streets of Verona, 
met the impetuous Tybalt and were provoked by him into a 
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quarrel. Romeo, who happened at the time to pass hy the 
sheet, tried to pacify tlie parties. But Tybalt listened to no 
reason, and killed Mercutio. Romeo’s wrath was then roused, 
and hea^n^^ his friend bj' murdering Tybalt. About this time 
the news of the deadly broil reached the ears of the prince, who 
hastened to the place and on a careful csamiuatioti of the facts 
banished Romeo from Verona. 

Romeo had not been gone many days, before the old Lord 
Capulet, notwithstanding all the remonstrances of Juliet, made 
up his mind to marry her by the following Thursday to count 
Paris, agiillant, j'oung, and noble gentleman. In this extremity 
Juliet applied to Friar Larwence, who gave her a phial of 
medicine the effect of which would be that for forty-two hours 
after drinking it she should appear cold and lifeless. 

When 3’oung Paris came early in the morning to carry his 
bride to the altar, he was shocked to find the dreary spectacle 
of a lifeless corpse The old lord and lady Dapulet were over- 
whelmed with grief, but there was nothing other than to carry 
Juliet to the church^’ard and bury her. 

Ill news tm'cls {yjace. Thus it was that before the messenger 
of Friar Lawrence could reach Romeo in his exile apprising 
him of the mock funerals, he had heard of the dismal story of 
Juliet’s death. Driven to desperation, he provided himself with 
a deadly poison, set out for Verona, and was in the act of break- 
ing upon the tomb, so that he might see his dear lad,y for the 
last time, when he was interrupted by the j’oung count Paris, 
who had come to strew flowers and weep over the grave. Paris 
and Romeo then fought, and Paris fell. Romeo then took his 
last le.ive of his lady, kissed bis lips, and swallowed the poison 
he bad brought from the effects of which ho at once died. 
About this time J uliet awoke out of her trance, guessed that 
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the opomtion of poison iji iiis cnsc bod beeu fafol oncl real, 
stubbed herself with a dagp;cr bIjo wore, :nul died by her true 
Uomeo's side. 

. The friar then described to the old lords, Jlontapcuo and Capu- 
lel all (bat he knew of the love of Rcnioo and Juliet and their 
fatal end : and the two rivals, no longer enenues. agreed to 
bury their long strife in their children’s graves. 

Criticism. — Ibnneo and Juliet is one of Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dies. “ It is." a.iys .Sclilegcl, “ a picture of love Two beings 

(Romeo ami .Tulicl) created for each other, feel mutual love, at 
the first glance; every considenition disappears before the irresist- 
ible impulse to live in one another. Uiulor circumstances hostile 
in the highc.st degree to their union, they unite themselves 
by a secret uuirriago, relying simply on the protection of an 
invisible Power. Untoward incidents following in rapid sncce-s- 
sion, their heroic constancy is. within a few' days, put to the 
fc-l, till forcibly separated from c;»ch other, by a voluntary death, 
they are united in the grave to meet ag.iiii in another world.” 
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Pag:e 1. 

Para. 1. Verona— a town in North Italy, situated on the Adige. 
Capulets and the Montagues— Proper name'; take the plural, when 
members of a family aro spoken of, who bear tlie same name. An old 
quarrel— a quarrel of long standing. Height — ^i)itch. Was grown to 
such a height — grew to such a great degree or pitch. On the use of 
intransitive verbs in tlie passive voice, Mr. Abott observes ; — “With 
some intransitive verbs mostly of motion both be and have are still 
used : He is gone. He has gone. The is expresses the present state, 
the has the activity necessary to cause tlie present state." Deadly — 
fierce ; very great. The followers and retainers — the attendants 
and servants. Encounter with — meet with. Fierce words —high 
words. Brawls — noisj- quarrels ; aflraj-s. Accidental — ^liappcuing by 
chance. Accidental meetings — ^meetings brought on by chance or 
accident. Disturbed — ^liroke. Prom Latin ilis, asunder, and tiirfio, 
to agitato. Perturbation and turbid are from the same root. 

Para. 2. Made— give. Admired— regarded with admiration; 
celebrated. The word comes from Latin admiror, to wonder at 
All the admired beauties— all the most handsome ladies. Comers 
—guests. Were made welcome (To make welcome- bid wel- 
come) met with a cordial reception. Beiorvd of Home. Of— by. 
To go to this assembly in the disguise of mask— to go masked to 
this assembly. Disguise is false dress by which a person conceiils 
himself. Choice beauties — select beauties. Would make him think 
his swan a crOAV— would cause him to think very meanly of the 
charms of that lady whom he adored as a paragon of beauty ; would 
lead him to think that the lady whom ho loved and regarded as 
a precious beauty was but an ugly woman when compared with 
“them. Cf.: — 

“Hyperion to a SatjT?." — Hamlet. 

Small faith in — little confidence in the truth of. A sincere and 
passionate lover— a true and ardent lover. Sincere is from Latia 
sine, without, and ccra, wax. One that lost his sleep for love— oar 
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who wirrilJotMl hi** vluop to his- hivo /. <*., one wliosc love oxpi'llcU 
all .stft'p from him, FoP — IjoiMtist*. on nceotiiiii of. Fled society — 
avoitlrtl the* company of men. Requited — rctiirijod. To cure hiS 
friend of his love— to maka* his friend forpet his love for liosalijie. 
Diversity — variety, Unpiaguod —not. tormented or distressed, Un- 
plngued with corns— nut. afllietwl with eorns. Corns—liard knots 
on the toe or foot. Light-heartcd — of a cheerful turn of mind. 
Whispering tale— a •story told in :i low voice. Foil to — began. 
Ihinrimj is a verltnl noun. 

' Page 2. 

Who seemed to him to teach the torches to burn bright—her 
Kidiant beauty appeared to him ns if teaching the torches what it 
was to burn Itright. The simple meaning is— II«<r beauty was more 
rosplemlent than the burning torches. And her beauty a black- 

amoor— atid her luMiity appi'ared in the darkness of night like the 
pis'chnis jewel on the daik b<Hiy of a negro, J’oo conveys the idea 
of 4'aros oivr or de/cr/ fr<tm a fi-xiul Hlainhiril : rer;/ that of inleitaitii 
u'UUnat any '■tK'h imylu’d re/erenre. BUwk-a-tunnr is «‘ompoutidcrt of 
hhu’k and Miour. ,t is a mere eonneefive. So, juef.MMtttpi’s. Troop- 
ing with crows — mari'Iiing in the company of erows. Of. : — 
'•Trooping lik<* a eoltat tin* heels of his mother." 

' - Hip I'flii li’iidclc. 

Like a snowy.. .crows- -.Juliet, in the midst of the other ladies, 
appeared lik«* a siiow-wliile «hive moving in the midst of cmws. Per- 
fections — acefniiplishnients. Above thc ladlCS—ahove those ol the 
ladies. To fleer— to moek ; to deride. Solemnities— festivities. 
He Stormed —he got ini« a violent r.age, He would have struck 
young Romeo dead — J’arso drml as the eoliipiciaentorthe transitive 
verb ircnihl him- itlrnek. Suffor — permit. Bornchimsolf — behaved. 
Tongues— persons. Bragged— spok<' Jiighly. Well-governed 
j'OUth — one whose youthful passions nure iindor (he control of his 
reason. Dearly pay — sJiiler severely. That this vile Montague. .. 
.'this intrusion—lliat Itomco for tlms coming uninvited .siiunld meet 
with condign pnnisinneut on some fntjive occasion. 
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geanU ynrd. Where he had left his heart— wIkmv lit*! hoar/ fondly 

linjrowvl. Uf. : — 

“ Wljoro’or I roam, wlia/ovor milms to soo 
3Iy hoart untnivoll’d ftuidiy turns to thoo.” 

— (ioUhiiiith. 

Kuminating: — pondoring:. To break — to burst forth. Wished 
himself a glove — wishod that, ho woro a plovo. Thinking herself 
alone — thinking that sho wis not noticod by any iu'i*son. Fetched — 
iioavo<i. Enraptured — tr.iusporiod with delight. Winged mes- 
senger from heaven— nil angoi oomingdown to tlioc.'irth with .sonic 
iuo.ssago. Fall back — I'oud back hoo.iuso tlioy arc dn/xlod with the 
-sight. Overheard — hoard liy some listener without the knowledge 
of Ihe spojiker. That night’s adventure— the accidental meeting of 
.fiiliot with Iv’onieo. Full Of the new passion— dill iet’.s heart, being 
wholly ab-orli-’d by her love for Umieo wliicli she recently fell- 
Wherefore art thou Romeo ?—-luliet here heartily wish es that 
her lover had been any other than the Montague that, he was. 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name— deelaiv that you do not 
belong to the iaiiiily of Montagues and .say that yon are no Mon- 
tague. Be but my sworn love — but - only. Only pledge thy troth 
or faith to me. Fain — witli pleasure. Passionate discourse —speech 
breathing forth ardent love. Put awny— part with : give up. Hated 
name — 7/« trd because of the feud whicli e^^sled between t lie two 
lamilics. For— in plaee of. No part of himself -someiliiiig external 
to himself. All herself — lierself bodily. Refrain — abstain or kcej) 
hiiiisplf fmm speaking out. Dialogue — a eouver.saliou between two 
peis.()iis, ylfl is. an adjective Iiere. Stumbled upon— fell or lighted 
upon by eiiance. Love— lover ; object of love. Not merely in fancy 
—not in his absence. By favour of— owing to. Had stumb’ed upon 
the discovery of her secret — had by chance come to (he knowledge 
of her hccrtd . 

Pag-e 4. 

Drank a hundred words— (Figure metaphor)— femstod upon 
&e. ; heard with eager at. tent ion only a few words. Nice — accurate 
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or bharp of liearuig. Alack — an exclamation oxjjrcssivc of sorrow, 

Expostulated— remonstrated. Beingr a Montague— as he was a iIon> 

tague. Proof— capable of resisting. There is more peril, etc. — 

your eyes inflict wounds more dangerous than any that tlie Capulets 

might inflict. I am proof against their enmity — I am not to be 

injured by their enmity. By their hate — ^by their enmity. Pilot — • 

one whose occupation is to steer ships. Adventure for — brave all 

clangers in quest of. Adventure for such a merchandise— risk ray 

life to gain thy love, (which i.s compared to a valuable article of 

trade.) Yet not meaning to make it.. . discovery— .luliot had 

no thouglit of so soon confessing lier love to Romeo. Stood upon 

form — gone through the customary delay and puttinpp-olT before 

opening her mind to Romeo. Cf. : — 

\ 

" Stand upon ceremony.’’ 

Discreet— prudent. As the custom of discreet ladies is— as is 
the manner of ijrudcmt ladies. Frown — look angrily (in more out- 
ward show.) Perverse — (alTeetcHlly) cold or sly ; obstinate. To stand 
oif— not to give in ; to keep aloof. Coyness — reserve. Affect a 
coyness or indifference — assume an outward shyness or coldness. 
Won— gained or brongiit over. The difficulty of attainment, etc. — 
we value a thing in ])roportion to the hardships we undergo in gain- 
ing it. Puttings-Oif — postponements. ProtractiVC — drawing out 
or lengthening in time. (From Latin pro and 1)vho, to dr.iw.) Pro- 
tractive courtship — delayed process of love-making. Frankness — 
openness ; ingenuousness. Which the novelty of her Situation 
excused — wiiich idcaded for lier as an apology. Measured by 
the custom of her sex — ^judged by the general usage of ladies 
during courtship. Their— whose. Artificial cunning— affected 
prudence. 

Para. 5. To call the heavens to witness— to declare in the 
name of God. To impute a shadow of dishonour — to blame in tbo 
least degree. Impttie comes tvom Lntin in ami imio, to reckon. .So 
repute, compute. Joyed in— delighted in. 
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Page 5. 

She had no joy of that night's contract— the avowil of her 
love whieh she had made that iiii'ht did not bring any joj’ to her 
mind. Urgcn‘— pres*!!!!^. To exchange a vow of love with her— 
to make in return an avowTil of licr love for Koinco. Retracl^ — with- 
draw. Bounty — libenjlity. (From Latin hoitns, good.) Would lay 
all her fortunes at his feet — would make liim lord ot all that she 
was possessed of. Setting this point — deciding this matter. Jcal- 
OUS—unwilling. Pluck it back — draw it again close to her. Loath 
to part — unwilling (o go away. Mutually — riciprocnlly. 

Para. G. Breaking— dawning. Too full of— wholly absorbed in. 
Too full of thoughts, etc. — so entirely absorbed by the contempla- 
tion <»f Ilia beloved iis not to jierinit him fo sleep. Already up at 
his devotions — risen very early and engaged in his morning prayers. 
Distemper — agitation of mind. Friar- -(l''rench Jire, Latin jrater, 
brother.) A member of a certain religious order in tl»o Roman 
Catlmlie (Minrcli. Imputing— assigning. Wakefulness — want of 
sleep. He made a wrong guess at the object— he made a mistake 
in his conjectur«*. as (o the real party. To marry them— to get them 
married according to the rites of the Romisli Church. Reveal — 
disclose. (From Latin rc, back, and cefo, to veil.) Affections — love. 
Privy to — acquainted with ; having a secret or private knowledge 
of. Disdain — aversion. (From Latin dt'(liijiu}r,—(le, privative, and 
wortliy.) From tlie same root arc dii/iiilynud comliyit. Young 
men's love lay not truly in their hearts but in their eyes— there 
is no constancy in tin* love of young men. It is not deep-seated, it 
is of a stqn'rlicial character, and is directed to any object which 
happens to clinrm their eyes for the time being. 

Page 6. 

Doting— -loving too fondly or to excess. Assented in some 
measure in his reasons — admitted, to some extent, the validitj' of 
his reasons. Matrimonial alliance -marriage connection. Making 
up— closing ; healing. Breach— enmity ; quarrel. Interposed his 
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mediation to make up the.quarrel — employed kis good oilices in 
bringing about a reconciliation. 

Para. 7., .Cell — room or hermitage. Effeet — success. Smile 
upon to bless. To smile upon that act — to make the union happy. 
To bupy— to cause to forget. In the uion —by means of the mar- 
riage. Dissensions — quarrels. (Litertilly) disagreements in opinion. 
(Prom Latin dis. apart from and sentio, to think.) 

Para. 8. Tedious — tiresome. Prom Latin taedet (an impersonal 
A’erb), it' Aveaiies. Finery — showy dress or ornament. Put on — 
wear. 

Para. 9. Impetuous— fiery. Bluntly— outright. Accusation- 
charge. Sharpness— asperity. To moderate their wrath— to 
appease their anger. Had never thoroughly entered into the 
family quarrel — ^had never taken an active part in the family fend, 

Pag'e 7. 

A charm to allay resentment — ^a spell to soothe angry feelings ; 
a sure means of bringing about a reconciliation. A wateh-WOPd — 
a signal agreed upon as the sign of concerted action. Good Capulet 
honest Capulet. Good is a term of endearment. Secret pleasure 
inward joy. Secret is from Latin sc, apart, and cerno, to separate, 
to perceive. Would hear no reason — was deaf to all reason. Drew 
—unsheathed. Forbearance- command of temper. Dishonorable 
—disgraceful ; ignoble. Prosecution— continuance ; act of carrying 
on. Provoked Tybalt to the prosecution of his first quarrel — 
incensed Tybalt to prosecute or I’enew his first quarrel. Fell — was 
mortally wounded. Death’s wound — death wound. In such cases 
the adjective should be used in preference to the genitive. To part — 
to separate. Kept— controlled. Returned- retorted. This deadly 
hroil falling out- -this bloody fight happening or taking place. 
To put the law in strictest force — ^rigorously to carry out tiie pro- 
visions of the law. Pray— affray. Keeping as near to the truth as 
he could, without injury to Romeo— giving out as much of the 
facts as would not go againsl Romeo. Softening and excusing the 
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part which his fpiend took in it— palHatiiif? suul justifying: his 
frioncVs pnrlicipuiion in tlu* affray. Keep HO bounds In her* 
rcvengre — ol»s(*rvo no moderation in seeking: to g:ratify ijer revenpe. 
Exhorted — vehemently urped. From Latin e.v. intensive, and iior<o»% 
to nrpe. To do strict justice — to inflict the severest penalty 
wliich (he law presc.rihed. Spoke partially — g:{ivo a one-sided story 
of (he affray. Forfeited to the law— condemned hy the Jaw. 
Passionate exclamations— vehement exhortations. 

Pag“e 8. 

Para. 10. Heavy— sad. Heavy news to Juliet— very sad to 
•inlict was the news of Itomeo's banishment.. Divorced — separated; 
distttiiUMl. Gave waj' to her rag'e— vielded to her anper, A beau- 
tiful tJTant, &e. — Ttie.se are in.stanees oftlieflpiire 0.vymoron in 
which an epitiiet. rjnitc of a dilfcrent .sipniflesstion is added to a word. 
A beautiful tyrant— a cruel unfcclinp man who ncvertlicless wins 
the heart hy his jiersotial cluirms. A flend angelieal — a devil in 
the sliape of au aiipei. A serpent-heart hid with a flowering- 
face— cr. : — 

Look like tlie immeent flower. 

But he tlie serpent under it." 

—Mavbrlli. 

CoaiEadlotory.-^ujconpruons. Contradictory names— titles or 
cpitliets just opposed to eaeh other. Struggles — contests; contoi’- 
tionsof o.vtre'iie apony. Got the mastery -prevailed. Drops of 
joy— (ears expressive of joy. Altogether of -wliolly on iiccoiinl. of. 
That word— lioineo's hanishment. 

Para. 11. Refuge— shelter. From Jjitiii »r back, and firiio, to 
fl.v. So, fugitive. Prince’s sentence -the sent, euoe of hanislimcnt 
passed on llomco liy tlie prince. There was no living — tliat life 
wis mieiid;trai)le. or insupp irtable. AU bevond— evcrytliinp without 
Juliet. Purgatory —a state ill which .souls are purified after dcatli 
ti-om venial sins. From Latin pnrffiis, pure,. The consolation of 
philosophy.. .his griefs— the cmiti.rt whicli we receive in our 
distress Iiy reflectinp on the poodne.ss oJ God and the nature and 
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<lestm3- of man. Frantic — ^mad with grief. From Greek pUven, mind.- 
Frenzif (wild excitement) is from the same root. To take the 
measure of his grave — to see how many feet of earth would serve 
for his grave. Unseemly — ^unbecoming. Revived — ^from Latin re, 
again, and vivo, to live. So survive, vivid. Took the advantage — 
made use of their opportunity. Unmanly weakness — ^a want of 
strength of character imhecoming to a man. Who lived hut in his 
life — ^who had no separate existence of her own. WTiose life hung 
on his life, j. e., who would pine to death with grief for his loss. A 
shape of wax — a figure of wax. Man. without fortitude to support 
him in his adversity, is like an image of wax which easily melts for 
want of consistency. Lenient — merciful. From lenis soft. So, relent, 
to soften. Incurred — ran into ; became liable or subject to. Latin 
isiirro. to run. Made them out to be— showed them to be. Put from 
him — disregarded; passed unheeded. Sullen — ^peevish. Like a 
sullen mischievous wench— lifce an angry and misbehaved young 
woman, who alw.tys pouts her lips and throws away the gifts of her 
lover. Misbehaved— unmannerly. Sush as despaired died miser- 
able — those who despair or abandon all hope meet with a miserable 
end. Miserable is an adjective. Straightways — without loss of time ; 
immediately. Mantua — a town of Italy, famous as the birth-place 
of Virgil. 

Pagre 9. 

Sojourn — ^put up for a shoi’t time. Publish his marriage — 
openly avow the consummation of his marriage. Cf. “ To publish bans 
of marriage.” Moved — ^prevailed upon. Convinced — ^pei-suaded. 
Latin com, and viuco, to conquer. So, invincible, conviction. 

Para. 12. Confession — avowal: declaration. From Latin con 
and facteor, to speak. Unmixed — (Latin un, not, and misceo, to 
mingle.) Pure, unadulterated. Allayed— repressed; crushed. Parting 
— separation. Fatal adventures— brawls which ended fatally. 
Unwelcome day-break — unwelcome because it would tear them 
from each other’s arms. Fain— Adr. Gladly. Discordant— harsh. 
From Latin iis and cor, heart. Persuaded herself— led herself to 
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believe. Niffhtingrale— (Xipbt-in-galc. Gulau, to sing.] A bird wliicb 
.sings in the night. It was the nightingale— it. was as yet night, 
and not daybreah. Streaks of day in the east— the ray.softho 
rising siin in (ho oast. Mind misgave him— spirit failed him. Sad 
foreboding state of mind— a state of mind tilled with gloomy anti- 
cipations of the future. It was death for him to be found, &c.— 
J>o was certainly to be put to death if he w;\s found. &c. 

Para, 13. Tragedy — Greek Iraffodia the song of the goat, (rnj/os, 
a he*goat. and aritin, to aii\g. Here, inournfut end. Star-crossed 
lovers — lovers who'^e happiness was blasted (crossed) by the inllucnce 
of malignant stars. Proposed a match— chose a bridegroom. Gallant 
— one polite and attojitive to ladies. 

Para. 14. Was in a sad perplexity — was sorely puzzled, 

}»?e.Ti(>/ is from Latin per, thoroughly and plccto, to plait. At her 
father's offer — f. c.. at the proposal to marry Paris. She pleaded her 
youth unsuitable to marriage — she put in the excuse that she wsis 
not of proper age to marry. Indecorous— unbecomijig ; contrary to 
good manners. 

Page 10. 

Hardly over— scarcely passed over or ended. But the true one — 
except the right one. Was deaf to all excuses — would not hear any 
of her pleas. Peremptory — atithoritalive ; precluding debate. Found 
her— .selected for bor. He construed her denial — be believed that 
her nnwilling^ve^s to marry proceed»*d only from a reserve wliieli she 
had assumed for the occasion. She should oppose obstacles to her 
own good fortune — -she should put diflieulties in the way of her owi 
advancement. 0ppo.se is from Latin oh and poiio, to place. 

Para. 15. Extremity — dinicultj' ; exigence ; distress. Resolu- 
tion — determiimiiou ; strengili of mind. To undertake a desperate 
remedy — to adoi)t an extreme measure to extricate herself from her 
dilliculty. Husband — case Absolute. Some saj' that hmhaiul is 
lioitsc-iwiid. It means— keeper of tlic bouse. To appearance dead — 
not nsally but seemingly dead. Bier— a carriage for bearing tljo- 
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dead to the grave. I'>oni Anglo-Saxon hour, probably roniiccted 
with hcvau, to yarry. Consent to this terrible trlal—.ngree to have 
recoiirao t<i this dreadful expedient. Certain operation aure 
action. Drift — moaning. (Literally) what one drives at. Drive — 
ilrifl : so, give— (lift. This horrible adventure— the dreadful task of 
remaining outwardlj' dead, and being buried in that slate for forty- 
two hours, bj- drinking th<‘ potion. To obsorvo hls direction — to 
keep to his instructions. 

Para. 16. Monastery— a hoii.se for monks. J<'rom Latin inoiiasleH, 
a monk. To put youth into the old man — to infuse youthful liveli- 
ness into the old man. Against — in preparation for. 

Pagfe 11. 

Para: 17. Misgivings— doubts. Avoid— escape. Imputed to 
him — laid to his ehnrge. PoiSOn — from Latin potio, a draught, po/o, 
to drink. Potut ion is from the same root- He was always known 
for a holy man— Por—-as ; in the light or e-haracler of. Vault— an 
underground chamber with an arehed roof. II comes indiraety from 
Latin I’oli'o, to roll. Festering — rankling; rotting. Shroud— Mn* 
dress of the dead. (Literaily) clothing, from Anglo-Saxon scvml, 
to clothe. Give the meaning of .shrouds. Distracted — mud. From 
Latin d/.sand tvalia, to draw. Derive vontvactiou, tvav.t, tvactahlc. 
Drive her distracted— make her mud. Wore bestowed — were 
j)laeed or deposited, lieslow i.s from Anglo-Saxon he and stow, a 
place. Spirits haunting, etc. — gho.sts frequenting buri.'il ])lnces. 
Desperately — in a frantic manner ; without any regard to the conse- 
<j.nence of her act. 

Para. 18. Close — fi’om Latin covpns, body. So, vavpse, covslei, 
corset, vovpovul, covps. What death to his hopes !— how wero his 
hopes blasted ! Beguiled him of— cheated him of. Piteous- .sad, 
mournful. Careful parents — parents full of caro for and atten- 
tion towards their daughter. Advanced — promoted in happiness. 
Promising — ^liopefnl ; full of the hope of happiness in future. By a 
promisingand advantageous marriage— by a manaage which would 
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conduce to liov benefit. Cheer — feast. Properties— peculiar virtues, 
qualities or uses. 0'fl3e— work. Wedding cheer— entertainment 
given on the occasion of a wedding. Dirges — funeral songs. Bridal 
hymn— hymenean songs. Sprightly instruments — sprig1it}y==lvve\j, 
brisk. 

Para. 19. Bad news which travels faster than good— Of. The 
preverb “111 news runs apace.” Mock funerals — obsequies of a 
person supposed to be dead, but not really dead. The shadow 
and representation of death — a faint likeness and image of death. 
.Tuliet sunk in profound stupor was dead to all appearance. She 
showed no signs of life, and looked as if she had been reall}' dead. 
So the poets call sleep the image of death. Release her — take her 
out; set her free. Dreary mansion— grave. Unusually— in an 
extraordinary or unusual manner. Light-hearted — gay ; merry. 

Page 12. 

A strange dream that gave a dead man leave to think— in 
dreams inconsistent phenomena are made to exist side by side. 
Thus a man fancies himself to be dead, and yet he retains the power 
of thinking. Presaged— foretold. French presager, Latin pre, before 
and stujio, to perceive quickly. Flattering vision— delightful dream. 
Swift to enter — cpiick to come into. Desperate — ^to despair. Called 
to mind — recollected. Famished — starving. From Latin fames, 
hunger— whence also /amine. Disastrous — Latin dis, negative, and 
aster, star. Hence, ill-starred. Other words borrowed from astrology, 
which was once widely believed in, are, jovial, mercurial, martial, 
sataranine, &c. A conclusion so desperate— a death brought about 
bj' such a desperate measure as the taking of poison.- Apothecary 
— fram Greek apoUieke, a store-house. Beggarly appearance — 
extremely wretched and famished looks. Pretended scruples — 
doubts which he feigned to feel. Gold Which- his poverty could 
no ^resist — money which he could not refuse on account of his 
lnli:;ent circumstances. What case is ivhidi ? Despatch him — 
kill him. 
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Para. 20. Wrenehing iron — an instrument used in turning 
bolts, &c. Wring and wrench ai*e allied words. Interest — claim. 
Unseasonable time— unusual time. Explain “ in season and out 
of season ; ” “ seasoned timber.” A SWOm foe — an irreconcilable 
enemy. 


Page 13. 

Urged — earnestly pressed. Or draw another sin upon his 
head — or loree him to commit another murder. Laid hands on 
him as a felon — caught hold of him as a felon. Felon is connected 
with fell, bad, cruel, or wicked. As one whom misfortune had made 
a companion —they were companions in misfortunes, as both their 
lives were crossed by misfortimes. A triumphal grave — a grave 
wliere one is especially honoured by being buried. An honourable 
interment. French, triimphnl, Latin, triumph li‘.s. Matchless — 
unequalled. Amorous— in love with. As if Death were amorous — 
as if Death felt the flame of love. Lean abhorred monster— death 
is usually represented as a skeleton holding a scythe in his hand. 
Benumbing— stupefying. Benumbing potion— a draught which 
benumbs or chills the vital powers. Here — i. c., after having taken 
the poison and kissed the cheeks of Juliet. Shook the burden — 
cast off the load. Cross stars — malignant stars ; misfortunes. 
Figui-e metonymy. Shook the burden, etc.— died or committed 
suicide by taking poison. Operation— effect. Was fatal and 
real— actually caused death. Dissembling potion— a draught which 
produces an effect resembling death. Expiring— vanishing. That 
he had come too soon — ^that he had come sooner than he should 
have come. Had lie come a little later he would not have made the 
mistake wliich ended so fatally. 

Para. 21. Detention — the act of being held back from proceed- 
ing on a journey. Latin tie, back and teneo, to hold. Derive retention, 
content. Unlucky detention — unfortunate delay. Confinement — 
prison, grave. Breathless— dead. ' 
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Para. 22. Entertain a conjecture —form si gsicss. Fatal acci- 
dents — aeoidiMits which ended f.-itnllj*. Trance— -(Latin (mii.s, be- 
yond, .and eo, to go. Ho, ivouait, rxit) state of profound stupor. 
Unnatural sleep — sleep sir trance hmight on by the elTeet of the 
dRsnght wisicli slie took. Contradict — oppose (Latin rnnirn and 
dint, to say) ; to speak against. 

Pag-e 14. 

For a greater power.. .Intents — for a power mightier than what 
tliey eoldd re.sist. had crossed llnnr purpose. Cf. “ Ufan iiroposes 
hut God di»p»>ses." Closed — held fast. Unsheathed — drew out from 
the scabbard. 

Para. 23. Watch— watchmen. Page— Greek iHiUtois, a boy at- 
tending on a person of distinction. Pof/c, a leaf of a book, is a. 
ditferent word and is derived from Latin /xirfitui, from i*oot }vtn(jo, to 
fasten. Alarm— (Liter.UIy) to arms; aery or notice of danger. 
French olunitr—ol. to, and urmes, arms. Apprehended—canght. 
Latin ad, and jirchcndo, to lay liold of. In a suspicious manner- 
in a manner wliicli naturally exc.ite.s suspicion of guilt. To deliver 
— to give ont ; to say. 

Para. 24. Faithfully related — correctly and trnt.IifnIIynaiT.Tt- 
ed. Children’s fatal love— love of their diildren which resulted 
in death. Promoting— fnrtliering ; encouraging. Latin pro, forward, 
and moivo, to move. Opportunity — Latin oh, Iieforo, and por//(.s 
harbour. Projected— intended ; designed. Latin pro, and jacio, 
to throw. To divulge- to break the secret. Tlio Latin nu/f/us 
means— the common peojile. The sleeping draught— the draught 
which brings on sleep. Hoporiflc dr.augbt. Miscarriage — failure. 
Follow — continue. Trtiumclimiit is from Latin iram .and of/o, to do. 
In the event of his death— should he happen to die. Made good- 
corroborated ; confirmed the truth of. 

Page 15. 

Of the poor apotheeary--0/— from. Clear— exonerate. Any 
hand— any share or part. These complicated slaughters— the 

T~2 
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violent and tragical deaths ol Paris, Romeo, and .Tnlict, which were 
hronglit about and blended together in a confused and intricate 
manner. Unintended consequences— eflectswliich were not intend- 
ed or thought of. Well meant— proceeding from ii good motiA-e. 
Artificial — not natural. Latin first, and /ncio to make. Subtle — 
cunningly devised. Latin, .siih, and fe.ro, to weave. Contrivances — 
schemes; plans. French coni roiiuer, to find. Contrivance — the act 
of hitting upon. The unintended-contrivance— tlic untliouglit-of 
effects of measures dictated by good motives, but ver^* cunningly 
and arttnllj’ devised. 

Para. 2S. Rebuked — cliid ; reproA'ed. Jinbitlte is probably from 
Frencli rehtichee, hnucher, to 8loi> ; honelie, Latin hiiecn, check. 
(Literally) to stop the mouth of. Brutal irrational enmities— fierce 
and foolisli brawls. What a scourge heaven had laid upon such 
ofTences — Iioav God punished or s-truck them domi for their 
wickedness. OiTcHci’ is from Latin oh, against, and / chi/o, to sti’ike. 
Unnatural hatred — A hatred Avhieh is repugnant or contrary to all 
principles ol nature. Explain — Preteniaf itvnf, stiiicrmiiiirfd. Rivals 
— ^From Latin rii'i(.s, a brook. Those who live on opposite sides of a 
river and contend for the use of it. Hence, men engaged in .a strife. 
To bury their long strife. ..graves— to forget their old quarrel, it 
being finally extinguished by their coming to see the follj’ of it so 
clcarl 3 ' proved by the death of their children. Oliildreii i.s a double 
plural. Jointure- doAATy. Raise— erect. Statue of pure gold — 
0/=mado of. Out-go—surpass ; excel. Mutual courtesies— acts 
of kindness Avhich thej* interchanged with each other. Fearful over- 
throw — terrible death. Poor sacrifices — innocent victims. Sacri- 
fices is from Latin sneer, sacred, and facio, to do. Hence, offerings or ' 
victims on an altar. Rooted— firmlj' fixed; deep. Jealousies— 
animosity caused bj’^ a feeling of rivalry. 
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KING LEAR. 


Summary. — Iv<‘ar, kiiiRof Britain, had (hrot* danRlitors — Goneril, 
marrifd (o tin* Dnl{«* of .-Vlbany; Jt«*jran. wife* of the Duke of Cornwall; 
anil Cordelia, fi>i‘ nJioM* lovo fhekiiifjof Franco and (he Duke of 
Bur^tuiHly weu* joint suitors. The old kiiif?. intending; to leave the 
tnana;;eineiu of (he state a(tair.s to his dan;;ht('rs, called them to him 
to know which l«>vt*d him tiest. Goneril .says tliat she loves him 
more tlian words <*an {live out. and that he i.s dearer to her more 
than tiie lit^Iit of her <*yes, Li*ar heinfC pleased I)e.s(ow.s a third of 
the kiiiftdom upon her. l’eir.tn says that .she loves him more than 
her rdder sister and more tlian anythin;' in the world ; on tiiis, Lear 
bestows anoflier third tipon her. Cortlelia. wliom Lear calls liis joy, 
bein;; asked, say.s (hat she lov<*s him according to her duty, lu'ither 
mor«* n«)r less. Tins «*nra;'e.s the kinp:, and he takes away the tliird 
jiari of his kiimdom resi>rved for her, .»nd drives it away to his other 
dau^'hter.s in enual sliares. He Rives away cverythiiiR to Generil and 
IfeRaii, ev»*n the crown, witli this isjservation that he will stay with 
a hundred kniRhts for a month with (hem alternately. None dares 
to interiKise between Lear and iiis WKith, except the faithful Earl of 
Kent who pleads per-sistently for C'owlelia. This .stir.s the kind's 
auRcr (lie mon*. and Ins ordei’s him on pain of death to leave his 
kiuRdom within fiv<* days. 7’he Duke of Burgundy, seeing Cordelia 
without a fortune deoliues the match ; but the king of Franco takes 
her l)y (he hand and makes her his <|nf*en, who, with weeping eyes, 
hsiA’cs (or France. Lear, according to the agreement, staj's wit.h one 
Jiundrc*d knight.s with Goneril who, however, begins to disregard and 
maltreat him. Tlic faithful Ear] of Kent, though banished, ajipears 
in disguise under the name ol Cains before Lear w’ho takes him into 
his s(*rvice. Generil now insists upon her iathcr to reduce the num- 
ber of his knights, which eur, ages Lc.sr, and ho leaves her, cursing, 
and goes to liegjin, who advi.ses him to go back to Iior elder si.stcr, 
dismissing half the nnmber of his knights, and to ask her forgivenass. 
Lear now feels the ingratitude of the.se daughters and he weeps. 
Began declares that twentjMlve knights will bo quite sulllcient for 
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him, hut Goneril says that there is no iicetl of ins liaviiig an3', licr 
servants being quite sullicient to attend and wait upon him. This 
pierces the heart of the Icing, and the ingratitude and ill-usage of the 
daughters and his own folly in giving awsij' his kingdom turn him 
mad ; and ho goes out attended by Cains choosing rather to face 
the fury of the storm than staj' under the roots of his ungrateful 
daughters. Cains, or the Earl of Kent, now brings Lear to liis o\ni 
castle at Dover. He tlien goes to Prance to Cordelia and CN])lains 
to Jier everything. Slie sets forth with the permission of her hus- 
band, the king of France, with a large army to subdue her wicked 
sisters and lands at Dover. Lear escapes from tlio castle of Dover 
where the good Earl of Kent had kept him under the care of guard- 
ians, and he meets Cordelia and asks forgiveness of her. Cordelia 
is defeated in the battle with the forces of Goneril and llegan and 
dies in prison. Lear soon follows her. The monsters ol ingratitude, 
Gonerif anef ffegan, so fafse to their oftf fhthor, begin to prove 
faithless to their husbands. Both of them lovq one Edmund, an 
illegitimate son of the lute Earl of Gloucester, liegan’s husband, 
the Duke of Cornwall, dying, she intends to marry this false Earl of 
Gloucester. This rouses the jealoiisj* of Goneril^ and she jioisons 
liegan ; whereupon she is ])Ut into prison by her husband, the Duke 
of Alban j’, where she puts an end to her life. Edinund is killed in 
a battle with his brother Edgar whom he had deposed. After 
the death of Lear, the Duke oi Albanj- assciuls the throne of 
Britain. 


Page 15. 

Para. 1. Goneril, Regan, Cordelia— are in api)osition to dawjlt- 
lerH. Wife... Albany— uu'/c is in apposition to Goneril. Wife... 
Cornwall wife is in n])position to Regan. Maid — ^-virgin ; unmarried 
woman ; it is in apposition to Oordelia. Suitors— lovers, wooers ; 
applicants. For whose, &e.— whose love both the king of France 
and the Duke of Burgundy sought; whom they both wislied to 
marrj . Making stay ^residing ; abiding. For, that purpose — ^for the 
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purpose of seeking Cordelia’s hand and heart. In the court Of 
Lenr i. c., tlie capital of Britain, where Lear held liis court. 

Pa.ra. 2. Worn out with age — ^being impaired by years ; being 
very old. Fatigue— weariness. Government — ruling. Forescore — 
four times twenty or eighty. Determined— resolved. State affairs 
aifairs leiating to the state. To take, &e. — to have no more to do 
with the administration of the Government ; to abdicate the throne. 

Pag^e 16. 

Younger strengfths — strong youths ; younger and stronger hands. 
To leave, &c. — to leave its administration into the hands of yotmger 
and stronger persons. To prepare, &e. — to make himself fit for death 
by witluliiiwiug fj-om the world and directing his mind towards God. 
At no long period — shortly. Ensue — ^imppen : come off. Intent — 
intention ; desire ; object. To know...lips— in order to learn from 
their own mouths. Which. ..best — ^\vhich loved him the most : it is 
object of ‘ to know.’ Patt— divide. In such proportion as— accord- 
ing as. Deserve — merit. That deserve — that the share ot the 

Idiigdom allotted to eacli might be according to the degree of love 
she bore to him. Compare Shakespeare’s words : — 

Tliat we our largest bounty may extend 
^lierc nature doth with merit challenge. 

Para. 3. Declared— avpressed ; said. Give out — express; des- 
cribe. That she, &e. — words could not express the'love she bore to her 
father. Dearer to her, &e. — dearer than eye-sight. Professing — pre- 
tending ; false ; insincere. Stuff— uselessmatter. Deal— amount. A deal 
of, &e. — a number of false and insincere declarations of love. Which 
— it would be more grammatical if there had been ‘ as ’ instead of 
‘ which,’ for ‘ sxich ’ is never followed by ‘ which.’ Counterfeit — ^feign. 
Which is, &c. — which can be easily counterfeited. Real — sincere ; 
true. Delivered— uttered. Confidence— faith. Wanted— required. 
Only.. .ease — in the case, where there is no real love, a few fine 
expressions made with confidence are the only things necessary. 
Delighted— pleased. This assurance, &e.— this assured expression 
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— ^al^e praise ; false expressions of Ioa'c. Whose hearts. ..lips — she 
knew that fheir feelings were quite different from their declarations ; 
whose hearts, she know, did not respond to what thej* give vent to ; 
who were as she knew not sincere. Coaxing — ^flattering. Speeches — 
expressions. Intended — meant. Wheedle — entice or flatter hy 
soft words. To wheedle, &C. — to deprive the old king (Lear) of his 
dominions by means of wheedling or flattering and cajoling words ; to 
take possession of his kingdom by wheedling or flattering him. Made 
— ^Its nominatiA'e is ‘ Cordelia.* His majesty — the king. Lear. Duty 
— f. e., of a daughter towards her father. According to her duty — 
as she ought as a daughter. 

Pa^e 17. 

Para. 7. Shocked— surprised and disgusted. Appearance of 
ingratitude — seeming or apparent ungratefulness. Favourite — ^be- 
loved. Desired — ^Avanted. Consider, &c. — think oA-er what she 
said ; reflect upon her AA'ords. Mend her speech — improA-e her speech ; 
use pleasing and more agreeable expressions. Lest — that not. Mar 
—ruin. Lest it should mar her fortunes— that it might not i*uin 
her prospects. 

Compare Shakespeare's AA’ords : — 

Lear. Hoaa- iioav, Cordelia 1 mend your sjieech a little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Para. 8. Breeding— education and rearing. She returned, &e. 

— Avere most becoming on her part. Frame her mouth — ^make her 
moutli to use. But that she, &e. — ^bnt she could not, like her 
bisters, make use of such lofty expressions and flattering AA’ords. 
Nothing else — no other thing. But — except. Wed — marry. The 
lord— i. c., the husband. Gave her hand — married. Want — 
require ; demand. All — entirely ; w’holly ; altogether. 

Para. 9. In earnest — earnestlj- ; really ; truly ; at heart. - 
Extravagantly — greatly ; AA’armly ; wdldly. Pretended — ^feigned. 
Plainly — clearly ; openly. Told him so— spoken of her extraAmgant 
loA'e. Daughter like — ^liccoming a daughter. Loving — affectionate. 
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Terms — expressions ; words. In more, &C. — in more suitable 
and affectionate words. Qualiflcations— limitations ; adaptations. 
Which did indeed sound — which really struck the ear. A little — 
somewhat. Ungracious— offensive ; displeasing. Crafty— cunning. 
Crafty, &c. — false and high sounding ■words of love expressed out of 
craftiness. Draw — ^gain ; it is in the inllnitivc mood. Extravagant 
reward— handsome recompense. Handsomest— best. But... silent— 
but not liking the cunning and cajoling speeches of her sister, which, 
she had seen, were so amply rewarded, she thought it best not to 
make a loud demonstration of her love, but to keep it concealed 
within her bi‘cast. Mercenary — ^actuated by the hope of receiving 
reward ; selfish. Out of suspicion — far from being suspected. Ends 

— objects ; motives. This ends — such a conduct could not in the 

least be suspected of being infhicnccd by selfish motives ; it showed 
that her love was free from all inotive.s of g;iin or .selfishness. For 
gain — in the hope of receiving a reward. Showed — i>rovcd. Pro- 
fessions — declarations of love. Ostentatious — showy; boastful. 

Her professions sisters’ — the loss showy and more simplo her 

declarations of love are, the more sincere and true they arc than 
those of her sisters. 


Para. 10. Plainness— fraukne.s.s ; Called — considered. Enrag- 
ed— offended. Monarch- king. In his best of times— in his best 
moments ; even when he was in the best spirits. Showed — giive vent 
to. Spleen — anger ; peevishness ; ill-humour. Rashness — hastiness. 
Dotage — feebleness ; imbecility ; weakness. Incident to — owing to ; 
caused by ; natural to. Clouded over — overshadowed ; obscured. 

Discern— distinguish. In whom flattery— whose mind was so 

greatly weakened bj’ old ago that he had lost the power of distinguish- 
ing sincere and true words from flattery and cajoling expressions ; 
who had lost his reason owing to old age and consequently could not 
make out true expressions from flattering. Gay painted — flattering. 
Gay painted speech— .speech full of glowing bTit insincere e.xprcs- 
sions; words expressed in high colours without any truth or sincerity; 
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exaggemtcd words. Words heart — sincere expressions. In a 

fury of resentment — in a heat of passion ; in a violent rage. Re- 
tracted — took back ; witlidrow. Reserved — kept ; meant. Gave ' 
her — took it away from her and gave it to her sisters. Court- 
iers— oflicers of the court. Bestowing — ^giving. Coronet — crown ; 
it is diminutive of ‘ crown.’ Invested them — gave them ; put 
tl>eni in possession of. Execution — management; conduct. Exe- 
cution of Government — performance of tlie duties of Government ; 
management of Government affairs. Retaining — keeping; holding. 
Royalty — the ollice and authorities of the king. Resigned — ^abdicat- 
ed ; gave up. Reservation — exception ; privilege. For his attend- 
ants— attending tjjion him. Was to be maintained— should be 
maintained ; imist I)e provided. By monthly course — every otlier 
montli, every alternate month ; for a month by turns. In turn — 
in succession. 


Pag:e 18. 

Para. 11. Little — It has a negative force meaning * not.’ Pre- 
posterous — absurd ; contrary to reasons ; imprudent. Pisposal — 
division ; distribution. Guided — dictated ; influenced. Passon 
— anger. So little. ..passion — dictated more by a fit of anger 
than by calm and deliberate judgment. Filled with — struck by. 
Astonishment — amazement. Courage— heart. Interpose — come 
between ; Interfere. Incensed — angered ; enraged. Wrath — 
anger. None. ..wrath — none dared to interfoi-c and speak to the 
enraged king on this matter. Beginning, &e. — going to plead in be- 
half of Cordelia. Passionate — enraged. On pain of death — on 
forfeiture of his life ; liaAung threatened to kill him, in case of his 
disobeying his commands. Commanded — ordered. Desist — forbear ; 
put a stop. Good — noble. So — i. e., by the threat. Repelled — re- 
pnl.scd; driven back. Loyal— faitbfni. Esteemed — valued; con- 
sidered. Pawn — pledge. Wage — stake; risk. Safety — well-being. 
Motive — object. Most — in tbe highest degree. Principles — funda- 
mental truths; rnles. Old principles— old rules, f. c., of being Ipyal 
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and faithful to him. Manfully— holdiy. Unmannerly— uncivil ; 

discourteous. He had ever mad— he had always hcen faithful 

to liim, and boro towards him a respect, whicli a subject oupht to feel 
for Iiis king, and a love which he had for iiis father, and ho followed 
him like a servant ; he was ready to sfcike his life in lighting against 
his enemies, and ho was not in tho least afraid to lose his life when 
his object was to gsiin Leai^’.s safot.v. Now, therefore, ^\hon Lear was 
acting apcainst his own interests, Kent did Jiob forget his old princi- 
ples, but boldly objected for the .sake of his good, to his adopting 
that course, and he could not help being discoui’t.eons. for Lear was 
acting like a mad man. CouneilloP— adviser. Besought— entreated. 
Weighty— imjjortant. Go by— act according to ; abide by ; be guid- 
ed by. In his best consideration— after thoroughly considering 
over tlio matter ; after mature deliheratiem. Recall — withdrsiw. Hide- 
ous — frightful. Rashness— jMsli decision. He would answer, &c. — 
he would stake his life upon the soundness of his judgment ; lie would 
hold his life responsible for tho correctness of iiis decision. Nor — 
and not. Emptyhearted— having no alTeetion. Low — not loud. Low 
sound — modest declaration of love. Token— sign. Hollowness— 

emptiness ,* insincerity. He had hollowness— lie had most faith- 

fullj' advised tho king in the past, and he now entreated him (the 
king) to see things with tiie eyes of Kent, take his eoiinsel as he had 
done in nmny other iinpoi'tant topies, act according to it, and after 
a mature deliberation withdraw tho friglitfully i-ash decision whicli 
he had passed : for lie would stake Jiis life upon the soundness of 
his judgment in pronouncing that Cordelia's love towards him was 
not the least, and that tliose persons wJiose words iiiade no liigh 
sound were not, for that reason, to be considered devoid of alTectioii. 
Power— person liolding power. Honour— peis?on of honour. Plain- 
ness-plain speaking. When...plainness— when t,liose that are 
powerful (i. p., tho king) allowed themselves tor be deceived and mis- 
led by flatterers, it was the duty of liononrable men to speak out 
tlie plain truth. For... service— and as regards Lear’s threatening 
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him. lio (lid not cjnv for it as his lif<? was already devoted to the 
service of tlie kiiifr. Hinder — choclc ; jireveni. Duty — persons 

ae.tnated by a sense of duty. That speaking" — it. should not 

prev(‘nt those from sp(Mkin'r whose duty retiuired them to do 
s<». 


Para. 12. Honest — proceedinj? from honest motives or intention. 
Freedom — plain sjjeeeli : frankness of speech. Stirred up — provoked. 
The more — to a {jreater e.vtcnt. Frantic— mad. Patient — sick 
pei^,on. Mortal — fatal ; de.idly. Mortal disease— disease which 
would cau-o his de.it h. Loves, &C. — does not like to got rid of the 
fatal disoas(i. Banished— exiled. True — faithful. Allotted — granted ; 
allow(>d. But— only. Preparation— lu'cessary arrajigcments. De- 
parture — leaving his kingdom. Hated — despised; loathsome ; abom- 
inable. Person — body. Reaims — kingdom ; dominion. Moment 

— instant. That death— he would bo immediately put to 

death. Farewell— adieu. Bade farewell to— took his leave of. 
Chose— liked. To show himself— to net. Fashion— way ; manner. 
It was, &c. — to remain with him would he to him a hanishment. Re- 
commended— commended ; eommitled. Protection- care. Maid — 
virgin; it is in apposition to ‘Cordelia’. Rightly — correct ly. Dis- 
creetly — wisidy ; prudently. Wished — expected. Large speeches — 

high sounding expressions of love ; lofty professions of love. Might 
be answered — might correspond ; might he conllrmed. Deeds of 
love — loving acts. Shape — adapt. Old — former. Course — way of liv- 
ing ; manner of life. New country — strange land. Shape coun- 

try — (1) to live according to the manners and customs of the now 
(jonntry where ho was going ; (2) continue liis old course or line of 
hehavionr in the new country ho was going to ; although he is going 
to a new country, Ids lieart will remain as it was, /. with tlie king. 
Called in — summoned. Determination — decision ; judgment. Per- 
sist — continue. Persist, &e. — (jontlnuc wooing. Was under — had 
incurred. Displeasure— anger. 
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Pag-e 19. 

Fortune— wealth. Recommend— speak for. Had -no her— 

had no other wealtli than lier beanty for lier recommendations. 
Declined, &e. — refused to many her ; would not consent to take lipr 
to wife. Take her to wife — marry her ; accept her hands. Condi- 
tions— terms. Understanding — coming to know. Nature — form. 
Had lost her — liad depriA'ed her of ; had made her forfeit. Under- 
standing father — ^Imowing what fault she had committed on 

account of which she had lost her father’s love. Tardiness — slowness. 
The not being able — tlie fact of not being able. Frame — shape ; 
mould. To frame, &e. — to flatter ; to use her tongue in speaking 
flattering words. Took — seized. Virtues — good qualities. Dowry 
—marriage settlements. Above — worth more than ; more precious 
than. Bade— told ; asked. Farewell— leave. Fair— beautiful. 
Fairer— more prosperous. Possession— territories. Waterish— un- 
stable like water ; inconsistent ; flckle-mindcd. Burgundy was the 
best watered province of France ; .so there is a play on the word as 
used here. Moment — instant. All — entirely. Run away— dis- 
appeared ; vanished. , 

Para. 14. With weeping eyes — t. r., while weeping or sobbing. 
Besought— entreated. Make good-fulfii. Professions— words. Make 
good, &e. ^fulfil what they expressed ; show their words in deeds ; 
be as good as they professed to be. Sullenly— peevishly ; malignant- 
ly. Prescribe direct ; dictate. They, &e. — they replied In a sulky 
manner that they did not require her advice for they very well knew 
what they ought to do. Strive— tiy. Content— please. Tauntingly 
— inmiltingly. Expressed-declared. Alms-anything received in 
charity. Who had taken her as Fortune’s alms — who liad received 
her as given to him by Fortune out of* charity. Heavy — sorrowful. 
Cunning— deceit ; falsehood. In better hands— to be with better 
persons. In— it governs ‘ which ’ understood. 

Para. 15. Devilish— lieudlikc ; extremely wicked. Disposition- 
character. True eolours-real light. Show themselves, &e.-prove 
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tlioir w‘:il fhnractfr. Expiration --4'xpn'y ; imhI. By agreement— 
as or Find out — niako out. Promises and perform- 
ances- -Minis ami doi'iN. This wretch— this juM-Kon. /. i*., 

Gonorif. Grudge — srrumhlr at. Remnants— roinains.. Royalty — 

kincly powtT. Reserved— ki'pt. To grudge himself— to foel 

i{iscontoiit<>(l at tliosf r»*w pn'rogallvrs and sipis of a king which 
Ijcar Iiad n>faini‘«l for himself. Fancy — imagination. Bear — tMidnfe. 
Knights —followoi-s ; at tf'ndnnfs. Every time — as often as ; when- 
ever. Put on— assumed. Frownlng—angry. Countenance— look. 
Feigned sickness — i>retend<‘d to ho ill. To bo rid of — in tirdor to 
got rid of. She.. .him —she would pretond to ho ill or make -some 
other plo.i to avoid seeing him. Plain — clear. Esteemed — consi- 
dered. Useless burden — tnmecossary I'ncnmhrance ; InmluT. Sho 
esteemed, &C. — slie tiionght that ir was nothing Imt a mere enenm- 
hraneo to maintain the old man and his hundred kniglits. Slackened 
— ndaved. Slackened, &e.— iw'eame eandcss in showing luM* duty 
towards (he king. By her example — l»y lu*r sliowlng liie example 
or Not without~with. Private- -secret. Instructions— 
onlers. Her very servants— <'ven her servaJils. Alfected — se(!mi*d ; 
preti'iided. Neglect — earelcsHness. 

Page 20. 

Contemptuously— s<‘ornfully. Perceive— sei>. Lear, &e. — Lear 
eotild nnt hel]) pfiss-iving ; Lear eould not do otiierwise tiian .see. 
Alteration— elmnge. Behaviour— eondnet; d<<alings. Shut hls eyes 
against it— took no notice of it. Commonly— g«*nerall.v. Unpleasant 
— nnfavoralde. Consequences— resnlks. Obstinacy— .st«l)hornne.ss. 
Brought upon them— made tliem sutfer. 

Para. 16. True- real. Fidcllty—faiilifidnoss. Estranged— 
alienated ; separated. Ill— had. Hollow-heartodnoss— empty heart- 
edness; insincerity. Conciliated— won ovi*r. Usage— treatmeui. 
True love. ..usage — whoever loves a per.st)n truly and Jnitlifnliy can 
never he made to change his disposition l)y iil-treatincnt ; likewise, 
tliose wlio arc false and treaelicronB cannot he made to clinnge their 
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turu of mind by good treatment. Eminently — especially ; to a 
striking degree. Instance— case. Forfeit— liable to be taken. 

And .Britain — and who was to lose his life if ho stayed in Britain. 

Chose— liked. Abide— boar. Abide, &e.— undergo all risks. Chance 
—opportunity. Useful— of use. Being useful— doing any good. 
See— mark. Mean— low ; base. Shifts— devices ; subterfuges. 
Disguises — false appearances. Poor — worthy of being pitied ; worthy 
ol compassion. Loyalty — loyal persons. Forced — compelled ; obliged. 
Submit to — take ; adopt. It — loyalty. Counts — considers. So as 
— provided that. But — only. So as, &e. — if it can only do. Owes 

—lies under. See obligation — it must bo marked that a true 

and faithful person is often obliged to have recourse to meanness 
and disguise, but he docs not consider it mean or beneath his dignity 
if he can do some good to him to whom ho gets himself bound. 
Serving man-servant. ChPeatness— dignity. Pomp— grandeur. 
Laid— put. Preferred— offered. Knowing— recognizing. Pleased- 
delighted ; humoured. Plainness — simplicitj'. Bluntness— rough- 
ness. Put on — assumed. Smooth — polished ; sweet. Oily — hypocri- 
tical ; supple. Reason— cause. To be sick of— to bo disgusted with. 
Effect—/, c., results of ilattery. Answerable— correspondent. Daugh- 
ter — I. e., Goncril. In his daughter — in the case of his daughter, 

Goneril. Having daughter— having seen that the acts of his 

daughter Goneril did not cori’espond to her sweet oily iirofession. 

A bargain struck — an agreement was effected. Took, &e. — 

engaged him. As he, &e. — as it was the name he assumed. Suspect- 
ing— doubting. Once great favourite— former object of great 
love. High — of high or great family. Mighty — powerful. This — 
just mentioned. 

( 

Para. 17. Quickly, &c. — soon found some way by which. Fidelity 
faithfulness. Royal master — /. e., Lear. Steward — superintend- 
ent of her household. That same day' — the very daj'’ on which 
he was engaged. Behaving— treating. Disrespectful— insulting. 
Saucy— insolent ; impudent. Giving... language— showing insolence 
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l*,r his" hxih'! and «‘Ni*r<*.ssi<jijs. Secretly — jirivntelj’, Encouraged 
— iiu'Ut'd. Enduring—hoaring. Open — i)ul)nc*. Affront — inault. 
Put upon—olTcrod to. His Majostj'— f. <■., Li*:ir. Ado— rtinioulty. 
Presently — instantly ; i mined in t«dy. Tripped — eatised to fall l»y 
striKing his fei't snddimly fmm tinder him. Unmannerly — niicivil. 
Laid — thri'w. Slave — wretch. Konnel— gutter ; dniin. Attached 

— fond. Cuius to him-' not. being able to bear \%ith patience 

that Learstionld be so ojK'nly insulted. Cains without bandying 
any words with the uncivil wretch, timwv him headlong into the 
gutter for which act Lear la’g.ut to love him mure and more. 

Para. 18. Nor — and not. Degree — position: situation; rank. 
Insignificant— mean ; low. Personage— person. Jcster'-lmiroon ; 
I’lnwn. Had been of his palace — had betm an inmate of his palace ; 
had belonged to his palace. Great personages — men of high posi- 
tion. Called— natmsi. To make them sport — to amuse them. 
Serious business— grav<> aiul dry work. Clung to— held fast ; rc- 
mainwl with. Witty -humorons. SnylngS--\\ords ; expressions. 
Keep up— maintain. Good humour— good spirit ; cheerful temper. 
Would, &C. — us«‘d to keep him up in cheerful spirits. Refrain 
from — Jib..lain from : help. 

Png-e 21. 

Jeering— mocking. Refrain, &o.— sometimes help mocking. 
Impudence— indiscretion. Uncrowning himself— abdicating his 
throne ; resigning his erown ; giving away his kingdom. Rhymingly 
— in rhyme or verse. Expressed — said ; desoribed. Kor — on acenunt 
of. BO'peep — a childisli game in whieh out* peeps from beliind 
snnielliing, and cries 'bn', and suddenly disappears. Go — act like 

fools. These daughters among— these daughters of Lear wept 

on account, of .joy, he (the fool) sang songs instead of weejiing, 
and Lear iielmvod like a child acting like :i fool and not like a 
king. 

Para. 19. Wild sayings— «|neer remarks. Scraps— fragments ; 
snatciies. Pleasant— merry ; amusing. Poured out his heart — 
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spoke Ms mind ; gave out what was in liis lieart. Bitter taunt— 
sharp reproach. Jest — ^joke. Cut to the quick — pierced deep- 
ly ; greatly wounded ; caused a deep pain. TOP its pains — in return 
for its pains ; as a reward for its troubles. Draws — pulls. Ranked 
— placed. That an ass, &e. — that as an ass can say when the cart 
pulls the horse, so he the fool can say when Lear is governed b3' his 
own daughters. The shadow of Lear— Lear in name only (and not 
in possession of the dignity and power he held). Free speeches — 
bold observations. Threatened to be whipped— threatened that he 
would be whipped. 

Para. 20. Coolness — indifference. Falling off — decreasing; 
lessening. Perceive— see ; feel. From— at the hands of. Unworthy 
—ungrateful. Plainly- -clearly. Inconvenient -troublesome. In- 
sisted— persisted. Keeping up— maintaining. Establishment- 
retinue. Expensive— costlj'. Served— worked ; was. Riot— disor- 
der. Prayed— entreated ; implored. Lessen— decrease ; curtail. 
Keep about— retain in service. None but -only. Fitting— becom- 
ing. Fitting, &e. — suitable to a person ot his age. 

Para. 21. Could not, &e. — could not trust Ids senses ; thought 
that what he was seeing or hearing was not true. Train— retinue ; 
followers. Could seek, &e. — could desire to reduce the mimber of 
his followers. Grudge— murmur. Grudge... age— show his unwill- 
ingness to pay him the respect his old age deserved ; not like to 
show him the respect which he deserved in his old age. Persisting 
—insisting. Undutiful unlilial; not becoming a daughter. Demand — 
1. e., of reducing his train. Excited-r-heightened. Detested— 
hateful. Kite— a bird of prej-. Untruth— lie ; falsehood. Indeed 
in reality. Did did speak. Choice — excellent ; rare ; admirable. 
Behaviour— deportment. Sobriety of manners— sober habits ; 
decent bearing. Skilled— well-versed. Particulars— details. Given 
to— addicted to. Rioting— causing riot or disorder. Bid — ordered. 
To be prepared— to make ready ; to harness. Marble-hearted— 
hard-hearted; cruel. Devil-fiend. Hideous -frightful. He spoke 
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...sea-monster — ho closcrihctl iuccrntnudo as » eniol dovil, and aaid 
that itn!:r.itUndo in a child was more horrildo to look at than a sea- 
monster. So as tvas — in s\ich a manner ns was ; that, ii was. Ter- 
rible — shoi'kim;. 


Pagre 22. 

Prayinn: -Iiniyinfr to <^od. To return, &c.— to return to her 
the sinie tjvaltnent as she had pivtui her father; to use her with the 
Kitiip eontonipt atjii scorn as she nsisl him. Sharper — more keen. 
Thankless — nnfjralefnl. That she.. .child — that she miftht under- 
stand that llie pain felt l>y tiie father at the ingratitude of his e.hild 
was morf‘ poi"nani than the bite of a serpent. Bogfinning', &C. — 
tryinsr to .show that he fimkno part in the unkind tis'atment. Suppose 
— think. UnkIndness — act of unkindness or ingratitude. Hear him 
out — hear him to tin* end : hear all what he had to say. Saddled — 
hnnie-ssed. Set out~-s(aried. Followers— knights. To himself— 
in his mind. If It was a fault- -if it might he termed a fault. In 
comparison wlih—as eompared (o. Was ashamed— felt shame 
to llnd. Creature— helng. Should. .. weep— shmild he able to cause 
him to shed tears ; should so mneh unman him as to cause him to 
weep, 

Para. 22. Keeping — Indding. In groat. &c.— in a grand style. 
Despatched — sent. That she, ..reception — that she might, be readj- 
to receive him ; that she might make nil necessary nrrangenn*n(« to 
receive him. Train— retinue. Sooms— appears. Was beforehand 
With — anticipated. That.. .him — that ho had been anticipated bj- 
Ooncril. Accusing— eharging. Waywardness— perverseness ; ob- 
stinacy. Ill-humours — peevish or hud temper. So groat a train — 
such a largo company of knights. Formerly— previously ; on a former 
occasion. Who should, &c. — it Imppenod that it was no other hod}'. 
Tripped up by the heels — threw head over heels. Saucy — dis- 
rcspeetful ; uncivil. Look — appc.srance; face. Suspecting — conjec- 
turing. Suspecting, &C. — Imving some suspicion as to the object for 
wliicli he came ; conjecturing the olycct of his coming. Revile — 

T— 3 
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reproach ; abuse ; vilify. Challenged — siimmouetl ; called ou. Fit — 
temporary attack. Honest— uoble. Passion—anger ; indignation. 
In a lit of honest passion — under the strong impulse of noble anger. 
Soundly — greatly ; severely. Beat, &c. — gave him a good drubbing 
or beating. Mischief-maker — ^mischief-creator ; a person who breeds 
mischief. Carrier of wicked messages— messenger of mischievous 
designs. Coming to — reaching. Put — placed. Stocks — a machine 
intended for punishing offenders consisting of two pieces of wood in 
which their legs are confined. Character — capacity, i. c., as a mes- 
senger from the king. Demanded — required ; deserved. Highest 
respect— utmost regard ; greatest honour. In that, &c. — i. e., in the 
stocks into which he was placed. 

Para. 23. This — i. e., seeing Cains in the stocks. Bad omen- 
inauspicious sign ; evil presage. Heception — ^welcome. A worse 
followed — a sign still more imfavotirable was afterwards seen. 
Upon inquiry for — upon having inquired about ; wlien asking about. 
Told— informed. Weary — tired. All— whole. Lastly— in the end. 
Insisting — peisisting,; demanding. Positive — decided ; determined. 

In manner — in a decisively angry, tone. Greet — receive. In 

their company — ^with them. Hated — despised. Whom, &c. — when 
to his utter surprise he saw amidst them the despised Goneril. 

Page 23. 

To tell her own story — to speak to her her own version of the 
case. Set — instigate ; incite, 

Para. 24. Moved — affected. Still more — f. e., still more moved. 
Old white — venerable. Look upon, &e. — look at him being so vener- 
able in the face. Peaceably — in peace ; without quarrelling. Dis- 
missing — turning oxit. Ask, &e. — request her to pardon him. Wanted 
—lacked. Discretion — ^judgment ; prudence. Ruled — governed. Led 
— guided. Had, &e. — are more wLse. Preposterous — absurd ; pre- 
sumptuous. Sound — hear ; appear. Go down, &e. — ^kneel. Beg— 
ask. Of — from. Raiment — clothing ; dress. Argued — reasoned. 
Unnatural — contrary to the course of nature. Dependence— 
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Miiyrt'tion. Resolution-HlotoriHiiiaJioii. Ho argued. ..with her— lie 
offiTtMl r«>a’>ons. nml ‘•liowinl that as it was routniry to naiurp, he* 
would not Miluuit to his dausihtpr. ami would upvpv, as ho was doter- 
inliipd, go h.ipk to her. Endowed — givpu as a dowry or jiorfioii. 
Fierce — I'rupl ; terrihlo. Her eyes, &e.— she did not hoar a cruel 
asjHU't. Mild’— (pudor. Cut Oil' — curtaih’d ; reducpd. Rather than 
return -iiis(4Md of roturning. With. ..Oil'— having the ninnhpr of 
his ati<‘udauts vodiived to oup-lial(. Wretched — paltry. Pension 
— allow.inei'. Portion— dowry or warriagp-povtion. 

Para. 25. Was mistaken —made a inistakp, Expeeting— f. *•., 
e.\pi*oting to receive. Of— from. Experieneed from — received at. 
the- hands of. Outdo -eveel ; surpass. Willing to OUtdO, &C. — 
iufonding to surjwss Inw sister in her wsuit. of filial love. To wait 
upon -to attend. Nigh— almost : nearly. Heart-broken— dis- 
.ijipoin(<‘d ; grl(*v«*d ; crushed with grief. Turned to — directed him- 
si'lf towatils. Doubled -was double of. So -eonsc(iuout.l.v. Twice 
as much as — doule that <*f. Excused herself— made excuses ; 
apologised for h«T lu-ing unahh* to comply with his rciiuesl. Need — 
necessiiy. Strove- -tri«>d. Exceed— excel ; surpass. By little and 
little — h.v degissvs. Abated — lessened ; deprived. Little, &C. — whieh 
is loo litt h* with regiird to a person who was once a king. Show — 
appear. Essentlal—ahsolutcly neee.ssnr.v. Not that, &c. — it is not 
to he understood that, a large ntimher of followers isahsolnlely necos- 
sar.v to make a person happj', hut that, it is a .sad change to he re- 
duced from the jiosition of a king to that of a beggar. Command- 
ing— ruling; having under his commancl. Attendant — .servant. 
Which, ..heart — ^AVliich eut Lear to Hie quick ; which wounded the 

poor tdd king very idtterly ; which hied his heart. It was heart 

—Lear's feeling.s were wonnd»*d more sov<*rely hy the iiigratilmh* of 
Ids daugiiftu's in diMiying him his retinue than liy the real want or 
lois of the train itself. Insomuch — so much so ; to saeh an extent. 
With— on aneonnt of. Double — i. e., of the two danghtors. Ill — had. 
Usage— treatment. This, &C. — ^the nngratefnl dealings of Uvo dnngh- 
ters, Goricril and Itegan. Vexation — morlificatlon ; I’Ogret. 
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Wits — intclloct. Unsettled — disordered ; iinhinped ; u])set. His 
wits... unsettled — liis mind began to grow iiiisotind ; bis intellect 
began to be upset ; lie began to turn mad. Vowed — took a solemn 
oatb ; swore. Vowed revenge against— swore that be would bave 
bis revenge on. Hags— wicked witclies ; sbe-inonst<‘rs. Unnatural 
hags — nngraterul monsters. To make examples of them-to punish 
them, so that it might serve as an example to otbors. Earth — ^|ieople 
of the earth. That, etc. — which every one shall be frightened 
to see. 

Para, 26. Idly— usele.ss. Idly threatening— holding out vain 
and useless threats. Execute — perform ; do. Came on — ajipeared ; 
approached. Loud — violent. With — aceomjmnied with. Resolu- 
tion — determination. Persisting— strong in their determination ; 
firmly determining. Admit — allow. Followers — attendants ; the 
hundred knights. Chose- preferred. Encounter— face. Utmost 
furj' — violent raging. Abroad— outside. Stay, etc. — remain with 
these ungrateful daughters. Wilful— obstinate. Procure to them- 
selves— bring upon themselves. The injuries.. .punishment — those 
who are obstinate and self-willed are justly punished by the miseries 
they bring upon themselves. Suffered — allowed ; lot. In that 

condition— in that state of the weather. Shut him— shut their 

doors so as not to let him enter their palace. 

Para. 27. Were high— blew ftirionsly. Sallied forth— suddenly 
rushed out of the house. Combat AVith — ^fight against ; face ; force 
his way through. Elements — the rain and the storm. Less sharp than 
his daughters’ unkindness— appearing less painful to the king than 
the ingratitude of his daughters. Scarce— scarcely ; hardly. ‘ Heath 
—a place overgrowm with shrubs. Exposed to— laid open to. Fury- 
severity. Wander out — ^roam about. Defy — brave ; meet without 
caring for the consequences. He bid the winds...man— Lear feels 
so keenly the cruel conduct of his daughters that to him every man 
ap2)ears to be ungrateful, and he pi^iys to God to destroy the whole 
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earth that no sign of such an ungrateful creature as man may con- 
tinue. Token— sign. Still abided with him— did not yet leave 
him. Abided — stayed ; remained. With — ^by means of. Merry — 
pleasant ; humorous. Conceits — remarks ; ideas. With his merry 
conceits — by means of his humorous words. Striving — trying. 
Outjest — deride at ; laugh at ; drive out by jesting. Striving to 
outjest misfortune — trying to brave misfortune by making a jest of 
it ; trying to drive away the thoughts of misfortime by his jests. 
But — only. It is liere an adverb. Naughty — wet and stormy. It 
was but a naughty night to swim in — ^itwas such a wet and stormy 
night that one found it very hard to walk about. To swim in — ^to 
walk about. ‘ Swim in ’ has been used here probably because the 
heath was flooded with tlie heavj' fall of rain. Had better go — had 
it better to go ; would it better to go. In — into the house of one 
of his daughters. Blessing — forgiveness. Tiny — little. Wit — wis- 
dom. A little tiny wit— some common sense. Heigh ho— it is an 
exclamation of dejection. With heigh ho, the wind and the rain 
— rsuflering from dejection and exposed to the wind and tlie rain. 
Content— contentment. Fit— agree. Must make content with his 
fortunes fit — must make contentment agree with his fortune ; must 
remain satished with his lot. It raineth — the use of the word it 

hero is superiluous. Though the day — though with him it is 

coiistautlj' a rainy day ; though he is uuable to enjoy sunshine or 

happiness even for a single day. But he that has day — but he, 

who is possessed of some common sense, if he is suffering from 
misfortune or dejection, should try to remain satisfied with his lot, 
although he may not be able to enjoy happiness even for a single 
day. Brave night — an excellent night ; a fine night. (It has been 
used here ironically.) Cool — to break do^vn. To eool a lady’s 
pride — to break the pride of a lady if she exposed herself on such a 
night as this. (It simply means that the niglit was very bad.) 

Para. 28 . Poorly accompanied — ill-attended ; attended only 
by the fool. Once great monarch— Lear who ^\as at one time a 
powerful king. Now transformed to — at present disguised as. 
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Ever followed close at his side — constantlj' attended him ; always 
went wherever Lear went. Creatures that love night — animals 
that love to wander about at nights, such as owls and bats. Love 
not such nights as these — are afraid to come out when it is such a 
wet and stormy night. Driven the beasts to their hiding places 
— compelled the beasts to go to their lairs or places of shelter. 
Cannot endure— is too weak to withstand. Man’s nature cannot 
endure the affliction or the fear— it is be3'ond the power of man to 
withstand the severity and the liorrors of such a tempestuous’ 
night. Rebuked — found fault with the good Earl of Kent. Lesser 
evils — minor difficulties (as double comparatives and superlatives 
are improper it ought to be less ovih.) Malady — disorder of the 
mind. Where a greater malady was fixed— when the mind was 

subject to some greater angiiish. These lesser fixed — a man 

did not feel the severitj' of the weather, when his mind was disturb- 
ed b}' some great anguish of passion. Is at ease — is undisturbed by 
any tumult of passion. Has leisure to be delicate — the body is 
susceptible of pain. Did take— paralysed. The tempest in his 
mind — the disturbed state of his mind. All feeling else — all other 
feelings. But — except. Beat at his heart — disturbed his mind. 

The tempest in his mind heart— the rage and fury into which 

he was thrown bj-^ the unnatural conduct of his daughters had made 
him insensible to all feelings except the feelings, of that grief which 
beat like a storm at his eart. 

Page 25. 

Spoke of— referred to. Filial ingratitude — the unkindness of 
children to their parents. It was all one— it was just the same 
case. Tear — destros’’ ; bite. Lifting — giving ; raising. It was all 

one it — there was no difference between driving parents out of 

doors and gnawing the hand which was useful in giving food to the 
mouth. Were hands and food and everything to the children- 
supported the children and supplied all their wants. 

Para. 29. Still persisting in his entreaties — still pontinuing 
to beg that he should go to some place of shelter. At last — after 
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all. Persuaded — prevailed upon. Hovel — Imt ; a poor cottage. 
Stood upon — lay on ; was situated on. Terrified — in a frightened 
state of the mind. Spirit— ghost. Upon examination— on an in- 
quiry being made. Proved to be nothing more than— appeared 
merely to he. A Bedlam beggar— a heggai- fit for a bedlam or a 
mad house. {Bedlam is a corruption of the word Bethlcham, 
which was the name of a religious house in Loudon, converted 
into a hospital for mad men. It is here used as an adjective, 
qualifying the noun hpqgnr.) Crept into— stealthily walked into. 
Deserted— lonely ; uninhabited. For shelter— to receive protec- 
tion. Devils — spirits and ghosts. Frighted — terrified. Lunatics 
— ^mad men. (This word comes from Latin Lwta the moon. People 
at one time supposed that mad men were affected by the moon.) 
Feign to be so — pretend to be mad. Extort — to receive by 
compulsion. The better to extort charity — in order to be able 
to receive alma more successfully. Compassionate people — kind- 
hearted villagers. Go about the country— go into a village from 
place to place. Tom — this name is used for an honest dull man. 
Tom-o-Bedlam — is a beggar who levies charity on the plea of 
madness. Turlygood — this name is applied to a class of naked 
beggars, who run up and down Europe. Sticking — fixing ; thrust- 
ing. Sprigs — twigs. Rosemary — a plant of a fragrant smell and 
a bitterish taste, used as a token of fidelity. To make them bleed 
— to cause blood to issue from them. Lunatic curses — imprecations 

proceeding from mud or seemingly mad men. Move or terrify 

alms — by woi’king on their fear or pity compel ignorant peasants* 
to give them alms. Was such a one — ^was a man of this class. 
So wretched a plight — such a miserable condition. Nothing but 
a blanket — only a blanket. His nakedness — his private parts. Loins 
—the lower part of the back. Could not be persuaded but that — 
could not believe anything except. All — all Iiis belongings. Pass — 
condition ; strait ; extremity. But the having of unkind daughters 
- -but the having or possession of unkind daughters. Nothing he 
thought.. .daughters — according to him a man could be reduced to 
such a miserable condition as that, only if he had unkind daughters. 
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• Para. 30. Wild speeches — mad or meaningless words. Uttered 
—gave ntterance to ; used. Plainly perceived— clearly saw. Per- 
fect mind — sound state of mind ; rigJit senses. Ill-usage — cruel 
conduct ; bad treatment. Loyalty — faithfulness. In -more essential 
services — in the performance of more useful services. Person — 
body ; here, the living body. Dover — a town on the east coast of 
Kent in England and nearest to Prance. Influence — authority. 
Lay— existed. Embarking for France —entering a ship to go to 
Prance. Hastened — hastily went. Such moving terms — such 
pathetic or touching w’ords. Represent — describe. Pitiful condi- 
tion-miserable state. Her royal father— King Lear. Set out- 
put forth. Lively colours — vivid light. Set out in such lively 
colours — described in such a glowing language. The inhumanity 
of her sisters — the cruelty of Goneril and Regan to their father. 
Loving — aflectionate. Besought — entreated. Leave — permission. A 
sufflcient power — a sufficiently large number of soldiers. Subdue 
— put down. 


Page 26. 

Which being granted — her praj'er being granted ; the permis- 
sion being given to lier. Set forth — started. With royal army — a 
mighty or magnificent army. 

Para. 31. By some chance— accidentally. Guardians — men 
appointed to guard a minor or a mad man. Put over him — appoint- 
ed. Lunacy- madness. Some of Cordelia’s train— some of tlio 
attendants of Cordelia. Stark mad— completely mad. By th.e 
advice of — agreeablj' to the direction of. Physicians — medical 
men. Though earnestly desirous of seeing— though very much 
eager to see. Put off the meeting— postponed seeing him. Opera- 
tion — effect. Herbs — plants used as medicine. Restored to greater 
composure — brought back to a more settled frame of mind. Was 
soon in a condition to see his daughter — was soon recovered so 
far as to be able to see Cordelia. 
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Para. 32. A tender sight— a touching or pathetic scene. The 
struggles between the joy and the shame of— the joy and the 
shame which in succession arose in the mind of the poor king. 
Darling child- favourite daughter. Cast oif-^discarded ; disinhe- 
rited. For so small a fault in his displeasure— for incurring his 
displeasure toy only a trivial offence. These passions — ^the feelings 
of joy and shame. Struggling — contending to gain the mastery of 
his mind. The remains of his malady— the lingering effects of his 
madness. Half-erazed brain — ^half disordered mind. He scarce 
remembered, &e. — ^he sometimes became forgetful and confused. 
Standers-by — those that stood near to him. Laugh at — ridicule. 
Were mistaken in thinking— wrongly thought. Then to see him 
— ^here to see is an absolute infinitive ; it means that it was a pathetic 
sigiit to see him fall, &c. It did not become him to kneel— it was 
derogatory to bis dignity to icneei. — ^Become — suit. Very cWld 
Cordelia— his true child Cordelia whom he loved. To kiss away 
ail her sisters’ unkindness— to make him forget her sisters’ unkind- 
ness by kissing ; to repair bj' kissing the harm done bj* her sisters. 
To turn their old father out into the cold air- to drive their old 
father from their house on a tempestuous night as that. As She 
prettily expressed it — as she added to lieighten the efioct of her 
statement. With purpose — intentionally. She had no cause, no 
more than they had — she had no cause to take offence just as her 
sisters had no cause to take offence. (Li modern Englisli we shall 
say, (till/ more fJutn ihcij had,) 

Pag’a 27. 

Para. 33. At length succeeded- after all were successful. 
, Winding up — ^initting in a state of motion ; putting in order anew ; 
setting right. Untuned and jarring senses—the disordered and 
ill-regulated state of the mind. Shaken — disturbed. At length 
succeeded. ..shaken — ^^vere after all able to cure Lear of the madness 
which the undutiful conduct of his two daughters had brought on. 
Return— to go back to the subject, that Wtss mentioned by us 
before. 
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Para. 34. Monsters of ingratitude— unnatural and ungratohil 
daughters. False — faithless. Tired — sick. Appearance — show. 
Paying even the appearance of duty and affection— making 
even a show of a dutiful and aifectionate beliavionr to their husbands. 
In an open way — in quite a shameless and unreserved manner. 
Had fixed their loves upon— had become enamoured of. It happen- 
ed— it so chanced. The Object of their guilty loves— the person 
whom they thus wickedly loved. Natural son— an illegitimate son. 
Treacheries — artful practices. Disinheriting — depriving of an 
inheritance. Wicked practices — artful contrivances. Falling 
out — ^happening. Wedding — marrying. Rousing — exciting. At 
sundry times — on several occasions. Professed love — made de- 
claration of love. Found means to make away with her sister 
by poison — managed to kill her sister by giving poison to her. 
Being detected in her practices — ^iieing discovered in the act of 
administering poison. Her guilty passion— the wicked love which 
she cherished. Fit — a sudden and violent attack of disorder. In a 
flt of disappointed love and rage — in a terribly agitated state of 
mind brought on by anger and disappointment for not being able 
to gratify her love. The justice of heaven— the punishment 
inflicted by God. Overtook— came upon. 

Para. 35. While the eyes of all men were upon this event- 
while all men were engaged in commenting on this divine justice or 
retribution. Admiring — ^wondering at with approbation. Displayed 
—manifested. Their deserved deaths— the deaths which they richly 
deserved or merited. Taken Off — ^removed. The mysterious ways 
of the same power — the ways of God which man cannot understand. 
A more fortunate conclusion — happier end. It is an awful truth 
— it is a truth whicii Alls us with fear and reverence. Innocence 
and piety, &e. — pure-minded and pious persons are not always 
rewarded on earth for their noble deeds. (This is the moral 
of the tale.) Any should stand betv/een him and the throne 
— any person should prevent him from obtaining the throne. 
Ended her life in prison — was thrown into a prison and then 
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hanged. While the eyes of all men this world— while air 

men wore engrossed in the thonght of the divine justice or re- 
tribution that had overtaken the two sisters, they were equally sur- 
prised at the news of the most tragical death which the good and 
virbiious Cordelia presently met with. But the ways of God are 
mysterious, and we generally And that pious and pure-minded per- 
sons do not receive their rewards on earth. In her young years — 
when she wms yet of a tender age. After showing her to the world 
(as) an illustrious example of filial duty— after showing to men 
what a noble pattern Cordelia was of daughterly devotion. Did not 
long survive — died soon after the death of. 

Para. 86. To this sad period of decay —to the gradual min of 
both his mind and fortune. Under the name of— disguised as. 
Care-crazed brain — mental power distui’bed or deranged by care- 
Expiring— dying. Between age and grief— partly through his old 
ago and partly through grief. Soon followed him to the grave — 
died soon after. 

Para. 37. How the judgment of heaven, &e. -how the had 
Earl of Gloucester was punished by God for his wickedness. Trea- 
sons— disloyal acts. Slain— killed. Single combat- duel. Was in- 
nocent of— had nothing to do with. Encouraged— aided or support- 
ed. Whose adventures alone concern our story— our sole object 
being to describe the remarkable occurrences in the lives of these 
four persons. 

Criticism — “As in Macbeth, terror reaches its utmost height, 
in King Lear, the science of compassion is exhausted. The three- 
fold dignity of a king, an old man and a father, is dishonoured by 
the cruel ingratitude of his unnatural daughter ; the old Lear, who, 
out of foolish tenderness has given away everything, is driven out to 
the world a wandering beggar ; the childish imbecility to which ho 
was fast advancing changes into insanity, and when he is I'oscued 
from the disgraceful destitution to which he was abandoned, it is too 
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late ; the kind consolations of fllial care and attention and of true 
friendship, are now lost on him.” 

“ Lear is choleric, over-hearing and almost childish from old ago 
when he drives out his youngest daughter hecanse she will not join 
in the hypocritical exaggerations of her sisters ; but he has a warm 
and affectionate heart." 

Cordelia’s beauty of soul was indeed heavenly, and her filial 
virtues were combined with exquisite tenderness of heart. 


OTHELLO. 

Introduction. — Shakespeare borrowed this fcile from the seventli 
•of Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio's third decade of stories. 

Summary. — Othello, a moor, was commander of the Venetian 
armj'. Excepting that he was black, he had all the qualities which 
might endear lam to a lady. And thus it was that Desdemona, tlic 
lair daughter of Brabantio, a rich senator of Venice, fell in love with 
him and was persuaded to marry him in secret. Brabantio accused 
him of necromancj’, but Desdemona, being sent for, refuted the charge 
by explaining that the story of his strange adventures had capti- 
vated her liejirt, and tlie only witch-craft which he had used was 
the faculty of telling a soft tale to win a lady’s ear. Immediately 
after this trial the moor was sent by the Duke to drive the Turks 
from Cyprus, wliere he won a signal victory. 

Now among tlie lieutenants of Othello there was a young soldier, 
Michael Cassio, a Florentine. Him tlie moor had emploj’cd to go to 
Desdemona a-courtiiig for him, and thus he was a great favourite of 
Othello. Cassio was of late promoted by Othello to a place of trust, 
and this so offended lago, an artful soldier, than he made uj* his 
mind to rouse the jealousy of Othello and bring about the ruin of both 
the general and his favourite. With this object lago made his wife 
steal a particular handkerchief from Desdemona and dropped it in 
Cassio’s way, so that when ho picked it up it gave a handle to lago’s 
suggestion that it was Desderaona’s present. 
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So successfully, indeed, did lago play upon Othello’s jealousy 
that he was persuaded that Desdemona intrigued with Cassio. 
Thereupon he murdered Desdemona, and, when he discovered his. 
mistake, stabbed himself. 


Page 28. 

Para. 1. Senator — a member of a senate. From Latin .sciintus 
SCIIC.V, an old man, a senate being a council of ciders. Venice — a city 
in the N.-E. of Ital 5 ^ situated near the northern extremity of the Ad- 
riatic. It is bJiilt on an island, or rather a collection of small islands, 
separated from the mainland by shallows. It was founded in 421 
A,D., a place of refuge durirtg the invasion of Italy by Attila. It had 
a democracy, but towai'ds the middle of the l,9t,h century it became a 
settled aristocracy. Gentle — lovely. Sought to — courted ; wooed. 
Divers suitors — many candidates for her hand. Both — “ Bolh is 
ha-tttu», taw-taw, or two-two i. e., two taken together." — Adams. Rich 
expectations — handsome dowx*y and legacies. Clime — coxintry. 
Complexion — colour of the skin. Trace the meaning from the 
root. See compHcated in notes on Romeo, para. 24. Her own clime 
and complexion — her owm country and nationality — Affect — love- 
Regarded the mind more than the features of men— valuedi 
intellectual graces more than personal beauty ; valued (esteemed) 
mental accomplishments more .than personal charms. A singularity 
rather to be admired than imitated — a peculiarity or ex-traordi- 
Dary conduct, Avhich was more deserving of admiration than imita- 
tion ; an eccentricity or whim more deserving of admiration than of 
imitation. Moor — a native of Morocco. 

Para. 2. Altogether condemned — wholly blamed. Unsuitable- 
ness — xxnlltness. Bating — excepting. Bating that Othello was 
black — excepting or leaving out of consideration that Othello had. 
n black complexion. Conduct — skill ; generalship. By his conduct 
in bloody wars against the Turks—" Selymus the Second formed 
his design against Cyprus in 1509 and took it in 1571. This was 
the only attempt the Turks ever made upon that island after it came 
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into the hands of Ihc Venetians which was in 1473. Mnstaplia, tlie 
general of Selymns, att.icked Cyprus in 1S70.” Those are the liis- 
toi'ical facts on winch the allnsion*. in the tale to the wars bct\v(*en 
the Turks and the Venetians aisi founded. 

Para. 3. He had been a traveller— Ho had travelled into many 
countries. 7'iv(rc/ and fnityul arc allied words. Tmwif/ oomos from 
French Irn/nc/ — fr«. exceeding, and >«««•/, laliour. Manner — custom ; 
wont. 


• Page 29. 

Run throuffh—go through ; describe. Recollection— (Latin ir, 
fot, Ipdo, to gatlier.) IlistingJiish between rrrollrrlinii and rrmrni- 
hiwicf. Eneounters— combats. Had passed through — had gone 
tlirough ; experienced. Hair-breadth escapes— narrow cscape.s from 
death ; the occasions on which he narrowly escaped with his life. 
Jimtrh comes from Anglo-Saxon brccuii, to break. Construct sen- 
tences illustrating the diilcrentnicanings of hrrtirh. Insolent enemy 
— overl)earing enemy. Demeaned— conducted. How he demeaned 
himself in that state— how he behaved while he was kept as a 
.slcavo. State — condition. Romantic- characterized by .strangoiiess" 
or novelty ; wild or wonderful. Hovmutir comes Irom Jtnmaiice, .a 
wonderful and fictitious tale written in llio liomanne dialect which 
is a corruption of the Homan or Latin language. Quarries— a 
place where stone is squared or dug up. Mountains whose heads 
are in the clouds — mo\iutain.s the .siiiumits oi which rise high into 
the skies and pierce the very clouds ; cloud-capped momitains. 
Cannibals — those who eat human flesh. The word comes from 
Oa)‘ibi:eti, the native name of the West India Islanders who ate 
human flesh. (Jari was clianged into rnuist, a word expressive of 
their ch.ai'acter. A race.. . shoulders— Tliesc extraordinary reports 
were brought by Sir Walter Kaleigh on his return from his cele- 
brated voyage to Guiana in 1505 and wore once universally ereditctL 
Enchain — fix ; engage ; rivet. Despatch — ^get through ; finish. A 
greedy ear — an eager attention. Pliant-fit. Pliant hour-nngtmrdcd 
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liour or time, during wliieli her mind became subject to soft 
feelings. Took advantage of a pliant hour— availed of a fit time. 
At large — in detail. By parts — ^ijieeeraeal. Beguiled lier of many 
a tear — artfully drew forth tear from her eye.s ; drew from her 
many a tear. — Stroke — a hostile blow or a sudden disease or afllic- 
tion. Distressful stroke — sad calamity. A world- of— copious. 
She gave him for his pains a world of sighs— the recital ot his 
adventui-es drew from Desdemona many warm expressions of sym- 
pathy and grief. A world of sighs — Of. “ A wilderness of monkeys ” 
in The Merchant of Vpuicc. Passing — exceedingly*. 

Compare : How paaninq wonder he who made him such. — 
Gnmphell. 

Ptinsiincj rich with forty pound a year. 

— Golditniith. 

Para. 4. Wondrous pitiful — surprisingly adapted to move com- 
passion. Delivered not with more frankness than modesty— given 
in a manner etiually candid and modest; expressed in a manner 
equally frank and modest. Bewitching prettiness— fascinating 
loveliness. Openly— freely ; plainly. Golden opportunity— favour- 
able moment. Generous— noble-hearted. 

Park. 5. Neither Othello’s colour nor his fortune were such— 
“ when two or more singular subjects are connected by neither, nor, 
either, or, tlie A'erb is singular.” — Adams, Hence a construction like 
the' above should be avoided. The following passage is to be found 
in Johnson's “ Vanity of Human Wishes ” : — 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

He had left his daughter free — he did not restrict her power of 
making her own clioice. Manner— custom. A husband of Sena- 
torial rank or expectations- a husband having the rank and pros- 
pects of a Senator. Her heart was subdued to an implicit devotion 
to the man — she came to regard him with perfect adoration. 
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Page 30. 

Para. 6. Carried — eelebi-alcd. Kept a secret — kept con- 
cealed. Came to— readied. Witch-craft, Craft — skill ; knowledge. 
So, kingcraft. Explain — pricHlcrafl, nmalt craft. Witch from Anglo- 
Saxon wicce, Dutch wickcn, to soothsay. Against the obligations of 
hospitality — in violation of the duties which he owed to Brahantio 
for partaking of his hospitality. 

Para. 7. Juncture — a critical point of time. Had immediate 
need— urgently needed. Arrived— from Latin a<l, and rivim. Island 
—Latin insular : whence, insular. Emergency — exigency. From 
Latin c, out, and mcrgo, to plunge. Candidate— from Latin canditlus, 
from candeo, to shine. Literally, one clothed in white. At Pome 
the applicant for any olllce or honour used to wear a white dress. 
Were made capital — involved the forfeiture of life ; were punished 
with death. Capital, from Latin caput, the head. 

Para. 8. Sanatorialcharacter— rank of senator. Imtemperanee 
—vehemence. Likelihood and allegations— probabilities and more 
assertions. Artless eloquence — eloquence free from all nlTcctation. 
Recounting— narrating. The evidence of truth— the mark or the 
sign of truth ; positive proof of truth. Could not help confessing 
— had no alternative other than to confess. HiS daughter — that 
is, the daughter of the Duke. Conjuration — enchantments. From 
Latin coji, together, and juro, to swear. The faculty of telling a 
soft tale to win a lady’s ear— the power of repeating an affecting 
story in such a manner as to gain the heart of a lady. 

Para. 9. Challenged — from French challenger, to claim. 

Page 31. 

Preferring — from Latin prai, and fero, to bear, to bring. So, 
conference, reference:. Above — ^to. 

Para. 10. Maintain his plea — support his charge ; vindicate 
his allegation by snbstantial proof. An act of necessity- a thing 
which could not bo avoided. Withhold— to restrain ; to keep back. 
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Explain ivith in nnthhoUl and withsiaml. Tyrant — from Greek 
tij)'<innos, a lord or master. Hang" Clogs on them for their deser- 
tion — restrain their iroedom of motion on account of their ingi-ati- 
tude or forgetfulness ot their duty. Clog is from Anglo-Saxon dug, 
to cover with mud ; to obstruct. 

Para. 11. Cyprus — An island of Asiatic Turkey, near the coast 
of Asia Minor in the Mediterr.anean, so called from Cyprus, one of 
its early kings. Preferring before — The present usage is prefe r to. 
Though with danger — though attended with danger. 

Para. 12. Desperate tempest — ^fi*ightful tempest. Dispersed 
— scattered. From Latin di. sand .sjwnv/o, to scatter. Derive aspcr- 
stiou. But the war which Othello was to suffer was now begin- 
ning — but the seeds were sowing of that trouble which was to em- 
bitter Othello’s life. Innocent — ^Ijlameless. From Latin j», not, 
and Hocco, to hurt. So, iunocmtts. Explain — ^He is quite innocent 
of all Icnowledge of Euclid. 

I Para. 18. Pleasing address— affable manner.s ; agreeable man- 
ner of speaking. Handsome— good looking. Advanced in years — 
oldish. Go-between — one who transacts business between parties. 
A sort of go-between — a kind of broker. Suit — courtship. To go 
a-eourting for him— (A==On). 

Page 32. 

At far distance — in a far lower degree. Beseems — befits ; 
(literally) is secmlj' or fit for. Frequented — often went to. From 
Latin frecptcus, repeated. 

Rattling talk — loud, empty talk. Cf. 

“ The rattling talk of s.iucy and audacious eloquence.” 

— Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Contraries — natures of an opposite or diflerent cast. Oppres- 
sive excess — Opprc.ssive comes from Latin ol>, against, and. premo, to 
press. E.VCCSS is from Latin cx, out, and ecdo, to go. As a relief 
from the oppressive excess of their own— as relieving their 
mind from the painful subjection of a dominant tendency to 
seriousness. 


T— 4 
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Para. 14. Ridicule — hviigli at ; sneer at. From Latin rideo, to 
laugh. JDistingnisli between risible and ridiculous. A fellow lit 
only for the company of ladies — Cassio, in lago’s opinion, had no 
accomplislimeuts but those wliich are prized by ladies ; lago tliought 
that Cassio had no accomplislnnents other than those esteemed bj' 
ladies. Set— arrange. Array— order. An unjust suspicion— an 
imfoiinded jealotisy. Lightly — without sulllcient cause. Lightly 
taken up— entertained without good and sullicient cause. Too fond 
— more fond than was proper. Imaginary provocations — injuries 
whicli liad no existence in reality but only in the brain of lago. 
Involve — overwhelm. Latin in, and volvu, to roll. In one common 
ruin — in a wholesale or general destruction. 

Para. 16. Artful — cunning ; intriguing. Torment— excruciat- 
ing pain. From Latin tormeulum — lorqueo, to twist. So, torture. 
Far beyond bodily torture— by far worse than any torture applied 
to the body ; bearing no comparison with bodily sullcrings. Had the 
sorest Sting — wvs vex'y painful or tormenting; caused the greatest 
wound. Exquisite— excellently contrived. From Latin i*.v, out^ 
and quacso, to seek. E.vquisUe literally means— Sought out with 
the greatest care. Explain — exquisite pain ; exquisite taste. Plot 
— Plot (an intricate scheme) is a ditlcrent word from jiiot, a small 
extent of ground. The former comes from the root of siiuiilc, the 
latter is a form of plat, a piece of flat ground. He cared not — i. c., 
he cared not (of whom). 

Para. 16. Holiday — it originally meant — a holy day. Show 
how it comes to mean a day of amusement. Everybody gave them-' 
selves up to feasting and making merry— To making merry— 
to enjoy (themselves). Themselves is a pronoun of multitude. Strict- 
ly speaking, it should be himself. And cups went round to the 
health of — and cups of wine were freely circulated and toast were 
proposed and drunk to the health of the dark Moor and his beauti- 
ful wife, the lady Lesdemona. The literal meaning of health is 
ivholeuess of hodi/. It comes fram Anglo-Saxon hocl, whole. “ Among 
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the earliest insUnces of the custom of health-drinking may be cited 
the somewiiat familiar one of the health said to have been drunk by 
Rowena to Vortigern. Rowena came into the room where the king 
and his guests were sitting, and, making a low obeisance to him, she 
said : ‘ Waes hael, hlaford cyning (Be of health, lord king).’ Then 
having drunk she presented the cup on her knees to the king, who, 
leing told the meaning of what she said together with the custom, 
ook the cup saying, ‘ Drink hael (Drink healtli),’ and drank also.” — 
Chamber's Booh of Days. 

Para. 17. Direction — superintendence. From Latin di, com- 
(letely, and rcjyo, to rule. Derive correc/, vector. Direction Of the 
fuard-r-command of the men told off to watch. Charge — commis- 
iion. To keep— to restrain. Disgust them with new-landed 
’orces — make them take a dislike to the troops which were newlj' 
andcd. The reference is to the Venetian .irmj- that was recently 
auded. Deep-laid plans — cunningly devised schemes ; schemes 
orined artfully or with cunning. Colour Of— appearance of. 

Pagre 33. 

Colour of loyalty — ^false show of respect. Enticed — tempted. 
To make rather too free with the bottle— to drink rather freely, 
)r to such an extent that it might be culpable. Hold out against 
—withstand. Honest freedom — frankness proceeding from lionesty 
)r uprightness of purpose. To put on — to assume. Plied him — 
)resscd him ; urged him. Encouraging — inspiring ; cheering. Ran 
aver — overflowed. Toasted — To toasi=to drink the health of. 
According to Wedgewoo’d toast comes from stossan, knock glasses. 
The enemy— i. c., wine. Stole away brains— deprived him of his 
•eason ; muddled liis head. Set on — instig.ited. Scuffle— a confused 
Ight. From Anglo-Saxon sccofun, to push. Set on foot — set 
i-goiug ; put in motion. Was COme to himself— was sobered down ; 
•ocovered his senses. Having a little gone Oif— having somewhat 
uibsided. His own share in it— the part lie liad in it. Was too 
far gone— was too much intoxicated or muddled. Who was a 
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strict observer of discipline — i.vho enforced ditscipliue with great 
strictne'ss. 

Para. 18. Undermined— mined. Thrust him out of— ousted 
him from. Adventure — mishap. 

Para. 19. Sobered— cooled. Seeming:— pretended. Undone- 
ruined. Explain undo, in the following : — 

To-morrow ere the setting sun. 

She'd all undo what she had done. 

— Swift. 

Drunkard — the alBxes «rd, urt, henrf (Imrt) are augmentative: 
as dmiikui'd, braggart, nweotheart. To make light of it — to attacli 
no importance to it ; to think it of little consideration. Upon 
occasion — at times ; occasionally. To make the best of a bad 
bargain — to try his best to extricjite himself from his misfoi-tnne.; 
to reduce the evil whicli he brought upon himself to the least 
possible degree. The general’s wife was now the general— 
Othello was led in everything by his wife, and Desdemona was now 
in reality the general. Of. She that I spake of, our great captain’s 
captain. — OthcUo. He were best — it would be best for him. 

. Page 34. 

Obliging disposition — complaisant manners. Set Cassio right 
in— restore Cassio to. Set Cassio right again in the general’s 
favour — restore Cassio unto the good graces of Othello. Crack — 
breach ; rupture. This crack in their love, etc. — this temporary 
separation M'ould eventually serve to unite them in stronger ties 
of friendship. A good advice — ^this was a good piece of advice: 

Para. 20. Honest suit — application or prayer for anything, 
lair and proper. Who was easy to be won over in any honest 
suit — ^\N*ho could easily be persuaded to - take up the defence of any 
honourable c.iuse. Set about in so earnest and so pretty a manner 
— commenced so vigorously and so coaxingly. Mortally— deeply. Put 
her off- refuse her. Pleaded delay— urged the neeessitj' of letting 
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some time pass before aiiytliiiif? could be done in the matter. That 
it was too soon too pardon such an offender— that it would be 
wrong to pardon such an offender (Cassio) in so sliort a time. Beat 
back— repelled. She would not be beat back— she ^\'as resolved 
not to bo forced to retire, i. c., she was resolved to withstand all 
efforts that might be made to induce lier to withdraw her request. 
At farthest— at the iatest. Hung back- showed his unwillingness ; 
delayed. Should have so much to do— should have to take .so much 
trouble. I count this. ..you— I regard it indeed to be a very 
trilling thing to bog oi you. Try your love— put your love to the 
tost. Would leave the time to him — would leave him to decide 
the fit time. 

Para. 21. Intercession — pleading. Imploring her intercession 
' — begging liei* to intercede for him. Full of art — very cunning. In a 
low voice — softly. I like not that — I do not like that they may 
generally live together. As if to himself — as if he was speaking to 
himself. Put it out of his head— made him forget it. As if for 
mere satisfaction of his thought— as if to remove some uncertainty 
or suspense fi'om his mind. Knitted — contracted. Knitted his 
brows — contracted his face above the brows. Got some fresh light of 
some terrible matter — obtained some fresh clue for the discovery 
of some serious matter. Let fall — dropped. Meaning — ^liidden 
purpose. 

Page 35. 

Natural workings — s])ontaneous effusions. Big with — pregnant ; 
ful ot. Big with something too great for utterance— filled with 
the knowledge of something too dangerous to bo communicated. 
Worst thoughts— thoughts about something very wicked. Give 
his worst thoughts words — express, in words, the worst thoughts 
that ho entertained. Intrude— to enter uncalled or uninvited. 
Where is the palace into which foul things do not enter — there 
is no mind so pure, but that wicked thought will sometimes rise in 
it. What a pity it were. It were— it would be. Trouble— cause 
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of imeasiness. Imperfect observation — Imsty and random observ- 
ations. That would his thoughts— that Othello’s peace of 

mind ^Yonld be destroyed by knowing what lago thought of the 
matter. People’s good name— the reputation of men. Taken away 
for slight suspicions— destroyed on account of vague doubts onter- 
t.ained of their good character. People’s good names, etc. — com- 
mit the following lines from Shakespeare's OilieUo to memory ; — 

Good name in man and woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of their sonl.s : 

Who steals my purse steals trash, 'tis .something nothing, 

’ Twas mine, 'tis his and has been slave to thousands, 

But he that lllches from me mj' good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

— Othello. 

Othello’S curiosity distraction— Othello’s desire to learn 

the secret was excited to such a degree that it almost resembled 
madness. Scattered words— random hints. Unguarded— unwary. 

By the very against suspicion -even by the very care winch he 

appeared to take in dissuading Othello from easily giving way to 
jealousy. Free of speech — ^voluble, or unreserved in her conversa- 
tion. But where virtue is — but in one who is virtuous or .strict in 
morals. Where virtue is, these qualities are virtuous— there is 
nothing to be said against such accomplishments when they are regu- 
lated and guided by rectitude of purpose. Observe her behaviour 
— mark her conduct. Nor too secure neither — secure from Latin 
se, or slue, withorit, and curn, care. Coufldent. “ In old English 
two negatives denied. Johnson remarks that the nse of iiritlier, 
after a negative and at the end of a sentence, though not gramma- 
tical, renders the expression more emphatic. Analog}’, however, is 
decidedly in favour of the affirmative term (either).” — Oronibie, 
Pranks— tricks. Insinuated— Latin, i», and sinus, bosom. The 
literal meaning is— thrust into the bosom. Hence, hinted. Carried 
it so closely — conducted it so secretly. Moved — persuaded. Brought 
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him— proved satisfactorily or convincingly. Which brought the 
matter home to him — ^^vhiell made him see the subject in its 
strongest light, or which brought the subject in a most impressive 
form to him. 

Para. 22. Assuming an indlfTerenee— putting on a look which 
indicated that he did not think much of the matter. Looking per- 
fectly unconcerned. Shaken with inward grief— moved with a 
grief which preyed upon his heart. To go on — to continue. Apo- 
logies — excuses. From Greek apo, from, and ler/o, to, speak. Game 
and strongly to the point-turned directly or pointedls” to the 
subject ; pointed out clearly or with great force of reasoning. Many 
suitable matches of her own clime and complexion—m.-iny hand- 
some offers of marriage coining Irom suitors of her own country and 
colour. Which shewed unnatural in her — ^wMch conduct in one 
of her rank and position appeared to be against the course of nature. 
Headstrong— ungovernable. A headstrong will— a will not guid- 
ed by cool judgment. An imgovornable will. When her better 
judgment returned — when she i-ecovered her senses ; in her cooler 
moments. Fall upon— set about ; take to. 

Page 36. 

To put off his reconcilement — ^to postpone his reconciliation or 
the making up of his differeuce with Cassio. To note with what 
earnestness — ^to observe how zealously. In that — in the earnestness 
with which she would intercede for Cassio. To turn the gentle 
qualities of this innocent lady into her destruction — to make 
use of her own virtues in effecting her ruin by attributing her 
generous intercession to wrong motives. To entreat her medita- 
tion — to pray her to intercede for him. 

Para. 23. The conference ended— the conversation came to a 
close. To account — ^to hold ; to consider. Decisive proof — con- 
clusive evidence. Patient — quiet. But from that content of 

mind — Othello thus imposed on never enjoyed peace of mind from 
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that time. Poppy — a plant from whicli opium is obtained. Man- 
dragora — mandrake ; a soporille. Sleeping potions — soporific 
draughts; .syrups causing sleep. Sweet rest— «(uiet sleep. His 
occupation sickened upon him— his usual work grewdisUistcful to 
liim ; the duties he had to perform .seemed unpleasant or oppressive 
to him. To be roused — to be filled wifh animation. Stir — be in 
motion. Leap— bound. All that pride and ambition— all that 
desire of glory and power. His old joys forsook him — he became 
sick of those things in which he formerly took delight. He has not 

the he knew of it — so long as Desdemona's alfachment to 

Cassio did not come to his knowledge he was n«)t a jot worse off for 
all that. Cf. : — 

AVhere ignorance is bliss 
’Ti-s folly to be wise. 

— (h-nij. 

Torn in pieces with these distracting thoughts— racked by 
these maddening thoughts. Laid hold on lago’S throat — grasped 
lago by the throat. Belied her — maligned her ; cast faise imputa- 
tions on her character ; fold lies about her. Feigning indignation 
—putting on an indignant look. That his honesty Should be taken 
as a vice — that his truthfuluess should be considered as a fault. 
Spotted — marked witli a colour dilTorenl. from the ground. First 
gift — flr.st jiresent. A Wide revenge— a sweeping vt'Ugeance. 
Withdraw — retire. Swift means — speedy measures. 

Para. 24. Trifles light.. .writ — unimportant thing.s afford 
strong confirmation of the suspicions which are entertained in a 
jealous mind and are believed in as implicitly ns if they were gospel 
truths. Handkerchief — a kerchief for tlie hand. 

Page 37. 

Motive enough — sulllcicnt reason. You will under.stand tlic 
meaning clearly if you remember the derivation of viotivp. Deluded 
— deceived. Came by— got. Constant— faithful. F«)m Latin con, 
intensive, and sto, to stand. Wronged — injured. Naughty — wicked. 
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From Anglo-Saxon »rt, not, Jind lohff thing. Derive aught. Whose 
spirits never slept in contrivance — ^wliose mind never slumbered ; 
i. c., who was continnally active in plotting mischief. Made — persuad- 
ed ; caused. Pretence — excuse. Work — embroidery. To drop it — to 
throw it. To give a handle to — to furnish an occasion for. To give 
a handle to lago’s suggestion — to fnrnish lago with an occasion for 
throwing in an insinuation as to Desdemona’s unfaithfulness. 

Para. 25. Pretended— feigned. As he might indeed— as he 
might have indeed. To hold his temples— to bind his temples ; 
to press it to his temples. Desdemona had it not about her — 
About conveys here the idea of po-iscsitlon. Of. “ Have you the 
chain about you. ? ” — Tlir Goniedy of Errors. Explain about in the 
following passages : “ You have rated me about my moneys.” “ He 
is about it.” “ She is about your size.” An Egyptian woman — a 
gypsy, because supposed to have come from Egypt*. The g.^^)sics 
are a wandering I’ace of people found distributed over many coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. “ Dabbling in sorcex'y has aluTiys been 
a profession of the gypsies in all times and countries, and is 
especially the province of tlie females.” Read Lord Lytton's “ The 
Disowned " for an interesting description of gy])sy life. Red 
people’s thoughts. Read — interpret ; dive into. Fancy — love. Turn 
—change. Heed— care. A darling— a beloved thing. Precious- dear. 
Frighted — terrified ; dismayed. A magical handkerchief — a hand- 
kcrchiet possessing magical properties. Sibyl — a pagan prophetess. 
(Literally) .she that tells the will of Zeus. From Greek sibijlla, 
dios, Doric sios, and bouti:, counsel. Fit — violent attack ; paroxysm. 
Prophetic from Greek pro, for, and phciui to speak. Fury — 
enthusiasm. In a lit of prophetic fury worked it— worked tJiat 
handkerchief in a state of paroxysm in w’liich she used to make 
prophecies. Hallowed — consecrated. Dyed — coloured. Mummy 
— “ tlie balsamic liquor running from mummies, formerlj- celebrated 
for its anti-epileptic virtues.” — Eiiujcr. Conserved — preserved. 
Wondrous virtues— wonderful properties. Was ready to die with 
fear — was almost dead on accoimt of fear. She feared &e. — she 
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feared she liad lost, &c. Divert her husband from too serious 
thoughts — ^^vithdra^v Othello’s attention from subjects of a grave 
and important nature. To put off from her suit — to turn her aside 
from pressing her application. Went on — continued. Distraction 
— phrenzy ; madness. Prom Latin dis, asunder, and ijvi/jo, to draw. 
Burst out— nislied out. Unwiiiingly— against her wish ; reluctantly. 
To suspect her lord was jealous— to fear that Otlicllo was grown 
jealous. 


Page 38. 

Para. 26. Ministered — given. Tlie Latin ininifi^ci- means a 
sermnt. What cause she could have ministered— Desdcmona did not 
know how she had oPended him. Accused herself for accusing the 
noble Othello — blamed herself for finding fault with the magnani- 
mous Othello. Untoward — disagreeiible. Some state troubles— 
some dangers which had befallen the Government. And thought to 
be sure... formerly — Desdemona considered that some nnfavonrablo 
or some diflicultics connected with the Government had ceriainly 
soured his temper and made him lose tlmt cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion which he before possessed. Puddled — clouded. Puddle — a 
pool of dirty water. Observance— attention. Men are not gods... 
day — men are not perfect, and it is idle to expect from tliem after 
they are married the same love, faithfulness and constancy whicli 
they sliow on the day of their marriage. Beshrewed herself — 

cursed or repro.ached hersell. She beshrewed unkindness— 

she pitied or blamed herself for judging so liar.shly of his conduct 
which, after all, miglit be unkind only in appearance or from 
necessity. 

Para. 27. Plainly— openly. Whom — parse whom. Heavy day- 
miserable day ; unfortunate day. Infidelity — ^unfaithfulness. Prom 
Latin in, not and fidcs, faith. Stupefied — ^lost in ; confoiuided. 
Weight-like— heavy. Attendant—?, c., Emilia, lago’s wife. Wed- 
ding sheets— wedding clothes. Lay her wedding sheets— spread 
the same bed sheets that wei’e used on the marriage day. Othello 
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light have chid hep so — it wmild have iieen the hotter course for- 
'Jtliello to have chid her gently. For in good... was chidden — 
tor verily she was tender and simple as a child, and therefore requir- 
ed to be gently dealt with as regards chiding or rebuking. Explain 
to in “ I am a child to chiding.” 

Para. 28. Troubled spirits— mental agitation. Blaek purpose 
— dark intent ; evil project ; horrid design. Scar — hurt ; disfigure. 
More white than Alabaster— alabaster is a kind of gypsum. The 
name is derived from Alahustron in Egypt, whence the ancients 
obtained a supply of the stone. Betray — deceive. Needs — neces- 
sarily. Gruel tears — tears not of compassion, but of a cruel and 
relentless purpose. 

Para. 29. Gnaw— bite. He was always fatal— Fatal=deadly. 
Prepare for death — make (herself) ready to meet death by confess- 
ing (her) sins. Kill her soul — send her soul into endless perdition. 
Of. :— 

Cut oft even in the blossoms ol my sins, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d. 

— Hamlet. 

As she lay at his mercy — ^^vhose life uas in his hands, i. c.. whose 
life was in his power. 

Pag-e 39. 

To clear herself — to justify herself ; to Jji-ove lier innocence. 
Stifl ed — smothered. 

Para. 30. One — One is the object of .set on. Set one of his 
creatures on — instig-ated one of his own men. Assassinate — ^kill. 
Aumssin, a well-known sect in Palestine, who, under tlie influence 
of an intoxicating liquor called hastchiscli, a decoction of hemp, stabbed 
many of the leading crusaders in the 13th century. And being 
himself killed by lago to prevent discovery— and being himself 
killed by lago in oi-der that his machinations might not lie bi-ought 
to light. 
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Para. 31. A thunderstroke— a terrible blow. Anguish— agony. 
Fell upon his sword — threw himself upon his sworcl- Injured — 
wronged ; maligned. 

Para. 32. By-standers — people standing near at hand. Passion 
—deep sensation. Wrought upon— pei-snaded ; worked upon. 
Which— what is the antecedent of ivhich } Never gave him leave 
to suspect — never made it possible for him to cherish saspicion. 
He had loved not wisely but too well— Othello's love for Des- 
demona knew no bounds. It was of a very tender and ardent nature. 
But it was this very intensity of his love that made him an easy 
prey to jealousy and led him to commit an act of indiscretion 
which his correct judgment should have guarded him from, dim 
Arabic is obtained from the Acacia Arabiai which grows upon the 
banks of the Nile and in Arabia. The gum flows spontaneously 
from the trees. Censure of the law — ^judical sentence. But to 

put against lago — but to condemn lago to suffer the heaviest 

punishment which the law could inflict. Censure is used by old 
writera in the sense of jndtjment. Here, a sentence of condemnation. 
Strict — rigoroTis, From Latin stringo, to draw tight. 

Criticism — •* Othello, the moor, seems noble, frank, confiding, 
grateful for the love shewn him, and he is all this, and moreover, 
a hero who .spurns at danger, a worthy leader of an army and 
a faithful servant of the state : but, ..passion puts to flight, in one 
moment, all his aeriuired and habitual virtues, and gives the upper 
hand to the savage over the moral man. In his repentance, a 
genuine tenderness for his murdered wife.. .bursts forth ; and in 
the midst of these painful emotions, he assails himself with the 
rage, wherewith a de.spot punishes a runaway slave.” 

lago is the very type of cunning. “ A more artful villain than 
this lago was never pourtrayed. He spreads his net with a .skill, 
wliich nothing can escape,” 

“ Desdemona is a sacrifice without blemish. She is not, it 
is true, a high ideal representation of sweetness and enthusiastic 
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passion like Juliet (iu Romeo and Juliet). Full of simplicity, soft- 
ness and liuiuility, and so innoceut that slie can hardly form to 
hei'selt an idea of the possibility ot infidelity, she seems calculated 
to make the most yielding and fenderest of wives.” 

“ Cassio is exactl}’ as he ought to be to excite suspicion without 
actual guilt— amiable but level j' disposed, but easils* seduced.” — 
From Hchlcfiel. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 

Introduction. — To the Palace of Ple.ai^ttrc, a valuable collection 
of tales, which was first published in 15f5() by William Payiiter 
Shakesijoare owed some liints ol the plot wliicli he has developed 
in this play. 

Summary. — Timon, a lord of Athens, was so good-natured and 
so extravagantly liberal that, though possessed of a pruicely fortune, 
it was not long before he found himself reduced to bankruptcy. 
Consoling himself with the idea that it had not been bestowed 
to feed his vdccs, but to cherish his friends, in his need he applied 
to the same friends for help ; but those that had courted him and 
constantly resorted to him now avoided him in his poverty. This 
so completely shook his faith in man tliat Timon of Athens turned 
a man-h.ater. Ho shunned the society of his fellows and betook 
himself to the woods, where he lived quite naked, prajMng to 
God to coniound all Athenians, young and old. One day he dis- 
covered a mass of treasure and bestowed it upon the captain oi a 
regiment, so tliat lie might lay Athens level with the ground, slay 
all inhabitants, and himself (the captain) too. So thoroughly did 
Timojj hate Athens, Athenians, and all mankind. When he thus 
led in the woods a life more brutal than human, a deputation of 
the senators waited upon him in their emergency. But the only 
answer that Timon vouchsafed was that if the invader sacked fair 
Athens, and slew her old men and infants, lie would rejoice. 
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lidding tliat he imd in liis possession a tree, so tiiat all Atlicniaus 
might come and iiang tliemselvcs on it, and escape alHiction that 
way. Tims did Timon live, and when he died he expressed a wish 
that a plague might come and seize all Iiis survivors. 

Note. — Lord Macaulay uses the expression to “ out-Timon 
Timon,” which means, “ to he more misanthropical than Timon.” 

Page 39. 

Para. 1. Athens -the capital city of Greece. Princely — be- 
■coraing a prince : lienee, great, vast. Fortune is from Fortuna, the 
goddess who, in ancient mythology, presided over the destinies 
of mankind. She was represented as blind, having winged feet, and 
resting on a wheel. Princely fortune— great wealth. Affected- 
loved ; made a great show ol. A humour of liberality — a disposition 
■or oast of mind leading to the performance of munilicent deeds. 
Affected a humour of liberality which knew no limits— took a 
■delight in acts of unbounded munificence. Infinite — without limit 
•or bounds. His almost infinite.. .and degrees of people— ho 
Javislied Iiis riches upon all I'auks and classes of people faster tlian 
lit flowed into his cotters ; howeA’er fast they might be replenislied 
he was so extravagantly liberal that he poured lorth his benetactions 
-on all classes of men without distinction, delay or limit. To rank 
themselves followers — to enroll themselves in the number of his 
retainers and attendants. Resorted to — frequented. 

Page 40. 

Luxurious feasters — Epicureans; men who faro sumptuously. 
■Open— free of excess. Combined— (Latin Comhinare, to join). Com- 
bined with — acted along witli ; co-oi>erated with. Prodigal — ^Latin 
pro, forth, and of/o, to drive. Proditial is here used in the sense of 
excessively liberal. The glass-faced fiatterer— one who does not 
sliow his feelings, but pretends to agree with the person he wishes to 
please ; the llatterer “ who sliows by reilection tlie looks of his 
patron.” — Singer. Humour — present disposition or temperament. 
'Cynic — one who disbelieves in and sneers at all human goodness and 
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sineevity. The rough and unbending cynic— the cynic of coarse 
and unpolislicd manners who never bend-s his knees to other's. Cynic 
is from Greek kyoti, a dog. Read the story of Alexander and 
Diogenes. The cynic here alluded to was Apemantiis. Affecting a 
a contempt of men’s persons and an indifference to worldly 
things — showing a disrespect for the rank and position of men and 
setting no value on tilings of tliis world. Stand out against — resist. 
Against his nature — contrary to his principles ; in spite of. Rich 
in his own estimation — filled with a high sense of his importance ; 
flattering himself to be no common man. 

Para. 2. Wanted a recommendatory introduction to the 
world — ^needed a word of recommendation to secure it (the work) a 
favourable reception by the iniblic. Dedicate — to inscribe to (a 
patron). From the root <lico. A present purse — an immediate 
payment in money. Access— admittance. Latin cid and cedo, to 
go. Derive pi'occasioii, conccsston. Table — board. To dispose of 
—to sell. Pretend to consult his taste as to the merits of it— 
leign to be iufiiienccd by no other motive than to hear what 
Timou thought of its beauties. Stone of price— precious stone. 
So, a work of laboi(i'=ii laborious work ; a woman of virfuc=ii vir- 
tuous woman. This is called the genitive of tpuility. Mercer — a 
merchant in silk and wool cloths. From French mercier which is 
from Latin nicr.v, merchandise. Which for their Costliness lay 
upon his hands — which for their high price remained lunsold. A 
ready mart — a market where articles sell rapidly. Explain — “ a 
drug ill the market." Get Off—part with ; sell ; dispose of. Into 
the bargain — over and above. Letting him precious com- 

modities — To have the refusal of any v.ommo(litij=To have the choice 
or option of taking or retusing it in preference to others ; to have 
the fir.st oiler. Superfluous purchases— goods bought needlessly 
or without being wanted. Swell Uneasy Pomp — increase the 
possessions of rich and great men whoso very grandeur is a source 
of uneasiness to them. Beset with — surrounded by. Lying poets 
— poets given to glosing or misrepresenting things for their private 
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ends. Sliapking— swindling. Expectant— one wlio eagerly looks 
for some benefit. Lobbies — tlie literal meaning of lobby is a place 
shaded with leaves fi-om Latin lobbia — an arbour ; heuee, waiting- 
rooms. Fulsome —disgusting ; ollensive from being overdone. Rain- 
ing their fulsome flatteries— showering their gross adulations. 
Adulation — excessive fiattery. From Latin adulor, to fawn upon. 
As to — as if to ; as they would do to. Making sacred — ^worship- 
ping. Stirrup — ^trom Anglo-Saxon stigan, to mount, and rap, a rope. 
Utile is Irom the same i-oot. Drank the free air — “ to drink tlio 
air " is a poetic phrase for to breathe. To drink the fTee air, 
through another — “ to depend on him lor the the i)rivilege of life ; 
not even to breathe freely without his ijermission.” — Singer. 

Para. 3. Answering— furnishing the expenses of. Their means 
not answering to their extravagance— they being not so rich as 
they were prodigal. Redeemed liberated ; rescued. Itedeem from 
Latin re, back, and emo to l)uy. Fastened upon — stuck to. Spend- 
thrifts — persons who spend the savings of thrift. Thrift is from 
thrive. Loose livers— fast livers ; men whose lives are spent in 
dissipation. 

Pagre 41. 

To follow him in his wealth— to get wealthy like him ; to 
•succeed like him in becoming rich. Copious spending — lavish ex- 
penditure. Flesh-flies — Flesh-fly is a fly that feeds on flesh and 
deposits its eggs in it. Unjustly contracted — incurred for uo 
absolutely necessary or good cause ; incuri’ed for ^vroug or immoral 
purposes. Talent — the value of the Attic talent was erpial to 
£243, 15.S. 

Para. 4. Confluence — concourse ; gathering. From Latin con 
and flao, to flow'. Took a fancy to — took a liking for. Unworthi- 
ness of the gift — small value of the gift and hence its unsuitable- 
ness to be regarded as a present. Outdone in gifts — surpassed in 
liberality or in making presents. Pretended donors — men Avho 
made false presents or presents of small value not from honest motives, 
but in the liope of drawing down large and more valuable 
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present (from Timon). At large and speedy interest — Large 
because the return-present w’as to be higher value : speedij, because 
Timon • was quick to make an acknowledgment. Trapped — cap- 
arisoned. Brace — What other words do not take the plural inflexion ? 
Make and ileetness — shape and swiftness. False and mercenary 
donation — a gift given in hopes that it will bring a richer return, 
that is, a more valuable gift. 

Para. 5. Direct way — Not circuitous or crooked ^\•ay ; in a way 
the di'ift of which was evident or manifest. Gross and palpable 
— coarse and readily perceived. Palpable is from Latin palpo, to 
touch softly. — Credulous — easy of belief ; rinsnspecting. Prom credo, 
to believe. Give the antonym of credulous. To draw down — bring 
down. Yielding— easj*. A gift ofthe thing commended— because the 
very thing, which was thus praised before Timon, was given as a pre- 
sent to the sycophant. Easy expense — trifling cost. Expense is from 
the root pandeo, to weigh. Obvious —palpable. Bay courser — a racer 
of a reddish colour. Went well — went fast ; trotted or galloped on 
admirably. Weighed — ^judged of. Weighed his friend’s affection 
with his own — formed an opinion of the love of his friends by his 
own love. Dealt kingdoms— distributed kingdoms. Never been 
weary — tired of his gifts. 

Pagre 42. 

Para. 6. Naves and parasites had the command of his for- 
tune — ^rogues and sycophants could do with his money as thej- 
liked. They could squander it at their pleasure. Eating him up — Cf. 

‘ Flesh-flies ' given above. Draining — exhausting. Would run over 
— would overflow. 

Para. 7. Outwent the very heart of kindness. Heart— essence. 
The passage means — he was kind beyond even kindness itself. 
Divested of hyperbole, it means that Timon’s kindness knew no 
bounds. PlutUS — god of riches. The Gi’ceks spoke of him as a 
flckle deity and represented him as blind, because he distributed 
riches indiscriminately ; as lame, because he came gradnallj* ; but 
with wings to intimate that he dew away with more velocity than he 

T— 5 
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apijroaclied mankind. Without ears or stop — without being at all 
anxious for the future or I’etraining from his lavish expenditure. 
Senseless— careless. Cease his wild flow of riot— put a stop to his 
reckless and riotous course of life. Needs — necessarily ; of need. It 
is an adverb formed from the genitive ; so, nuawares. They had an 
interest in shutting his eyes — it was their interest to keep his eyes 
shut, i. e., to prevent him from knowing how his aflaii's stood. Put 
him off — make excuses for delaying. Turn — divert. Deaf to re- 
monstrance — unwilling to listen to the voice of admonition or 

reproof. Nothing is so turned to poverty— none are 

so imwilling to be admonished to refrain from their accustomed 
course of life as rich men (to foi'ego their old habits) when reduced 
to poverty. (So) hard to give credit to a reverse— so reluctant to 
believe in the change of their fortune. Choked up — filled up to suf- 
focation. Riotous feeders — wild, noisy eaters and drinkers of wine. 

Page 43. 

When the floors of wine — the fioors sprinkled or moistened 

with wine spilt in drunken reveliy are represented as weeping for 
the ruin that had overtaken Timon. This is an example of i^nrsoni- 
flad metaphor. By himself— alone. Wasteful — causing waste ; 
ruinous. So in Macbeth “ For ruin’s wasteful entrance." Mad 
bounty — reckless liberality. How quickly the breath... was made 
— how soon the voice of flattery would be silent ; the very voice 
which loudlj”^ vented forth praise would soon be lost. The breath of 
which the praise was made —the life of praise, i. p., all motive for 
adulation. In feasting.. .in fasting— In— by, meaning ugencij. At 
one cloud — as soon as Timon’s means began to fail ; at the first 
appearance of misfortune. 

Para. 8. Forfeited — seized ; lost (to satisfy the claims of credit- 
ors). From Latin foras, out of doors, beyond, and faceo — to do. 
But — only. In a breath — at a word ; in a moment. To give it in 
a breath — in order to be given away or made a ijresent of in a single 
breath. 
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Para. 9. Villainous — niisehievons ; wicked. Villainous bounty 
— charity exercised to feed one'.s A’ices. To feed — to indulge. It is a 
gerundial inflnitivc. Lack — be in \rant of. Infatuated — foolish. 
Prom Latin in and fainm, foolish. Extremity — emergency ; neces- 
sity ; the time of need. Freely — in a free manner ; without scrnple. 
Lavished — Latin leva, to raise, from levin, light. Was now come 
into the possession of — had inherited. Nothing:— in no way ; not 
in the least. 

Pag-e 44. 

- Para. 10. The first applied to —the first per.son who w.is 
applied to. Overnight — (adv.) Yesteniight ; last night. Sordid — 
meanly avaricious. Latin sordco, to be dirty. Making out — fulfil- 
ment. His 'faint and watery friendship— his friendship which ^^■as 
of a lukewarm and unstable character. Cl. “Waterish Duke” in 
Lear. Explain : “ Watery eyes.” “ The month waters.” Take no 
counsel — hear no advice. Explain — ^He cannot keep his counsel. 
Attender— one who attends. Suitably followed up— finished or 
ciirrled through in a manner that was quite in unison with his 
moan nature. 

Para. II. Enriched almost to bursting— To signifies degree or 
extent. The sense is — so enriched or filled with Timon's bounties 
that ho could not hold any more, that is, he had appropriated 
as much of Tinion’s money as he could. The wind changed — the 
condition altered ; he ^^’as asked to give, not to accept. When he 
found the wind changed — when he fonnd the summer gone or 
Ihe times altered. Disfurnished him — deprived himself of moans. 
The more beast he — parse the. To pleasure — to afford ijleasure, 
to fulfil the wish. 

Para. 12. Who can call every fiatterer— no man can con- 

sider a hangei’-on (a ti’encher-lriend, one who dips in the same 
dish with him) as liis friend. Every llatterer is just (exactly) of 
the cjist or mould of a troncher-frleud. Had kept up his credit 
With his purse — had mainfciincd his reputation with his (Timon’s) 
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money. Sweat — toiled. Sanskrit svid, to sweat. Proves — tnrns - 
out. In respect of— in proportion to. 

Pag-e 45. 

Para. 18. Evasive— siniiliinff. From Latin r, onl. ; and mdo, 
to ffo. I nvasion is> from tl>o .same r<M)t. 

Para. 14. Open-handed — ^generous; munificent. Its antonym 
is close-fisicd. Explain .'tiiujlo-handed, red-huuded, donhir-hauded, and 
construct sentences where tliey are appropriately used. Mansion — 
from Latin nmueo, to i*emain, French vinismi. Intolerable — soA'exa- 
tions as not to he borne. Extortioners— from Latin r.T and iortjitco, 
to twist. So, tovtui'c, loiduous. Pleading — (participle) putting 
in as legal plea. Tell OUt — count out. Drop by drop— parse the 
first drop. What is the whole expression equivalent to ? 

Para. 16. Irremediable state— a state past remedy oi> cure. 
Suddenly surprised at— struck on a siiddenwith. Incredible lustre 
— a display of magnificence which took people by surpi’ise and which, 
therefore, they could hardly believe as possible. This setting sun— 
Timon ^^hose fortune had now taken a dowirward course. Pretence 
— something feigned. To make trial of— to test. To think— i. c.. 
more sorry to think. Should not have seen through the artifice— 
should not have detected the trick. Cheap credit — reputation to 
be acquired easily or without any considerable sacrifice. Dried up— 
exhausted. Fresh and running— not muddy and sfagnant. 

Pag-e 46. 

Present means— means at one’s di.sposal ; means i*eady at hand. 
Trifles — little things. Distinguish between /rj/fin</ and trivial. At 
this new' blaze of returning prosperity— at this grand banquet 
which Timon again pre])ared for his pi'etcnded friends, and which 
they considered as a sign that his good fortune Imd returned to him. 
ProspcroiiH is from Latin pro, in accordance with, and spes, hope. 
Such summer-birds are men — men are like swallows that alway.'* 
appear in summer, i. c., always follow in the wake of prosperitj’. 
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Served up— placed on the table for the guests. Far-fetched — 
brouglit from distant countries. Epicurean table — table loaded 
witli dainty dishes. E))icnveuii, from Epicurus, a philosopher wlio 
advocated the “ Greatest-happiness-priiiciple,"’ but whose name has 
by the excesses of his followers been associated ^vith over-indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. Lukewarm— hot but not very hot. Knot- 
group. Mouth-friends — insincere friends. Of. Lip-devotion. Slip- 
pery — fickle; inconstant. Uncover — ^remove the covers. Lap — 
lick up. Anglo-Saxon hi jn'au, Sanskrit, Uha. Recover their sur- 
prise — check or control their surprise, i. c., settle in a composed 
state of mind. Huddling out — ^lmrr 5 'ing out in a confused manner. 
A splendid confusion — a magnificent’ disorder. Affable WOlves — 
very polite, but rapacious in moral character. Figure 0.vyraoron. 

Para. 16. Turning his back— flying from- Fasten upon— 
visit; inflict. 

Page 47. 

Confound — destory. From Latin coii, together, and /itmlo. to 
pour. So infusion. Stripped — ^fi*om Anglo-Sa<on strypuii, to pull 
off. To strip — to take off one’s clothes ; to deprive of covering. 
Strip {n) means a division of anj'thing, whence conies its diminu- 
tive sfripHiiy, a youth. Retain no fashion of a man— keep no 
sign or mark on him by whicli he could be distinguished as a man, 
Fitshinn is French fucun, from Latin /iicio, to make* 

Para. 17. Man-hater — misanthrope. Bleak — chilly. Its literal 
meaning is pale or livid ; the Anglo-Saxon hlurc means paic. 
Bimcii and b/ock are from the same root. Servitor — servant. From 
Latin servns, a slave. Boisterous servitor — loud-voiced or noisy 
servant. Chamberlain — an oflicer having the direction of tlie pri- 
vate chamber of a nobleman or a monarch. To put his shirt warm 
— to cover him warm with shirt. Stiff — unbending ; not given to 
flattery. Outlived — become older than. Airy pages — brisk attend- 
ants. To skip on his errands — to swiftly carry his messages. 
Surfeit — excess. Prom French stir, over, and fitit'ifnire), done. 
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Para. 18. Struck against— liit ag.ninst. Bvplain— to strike in 
with ; a strike among the l)arbers. Miser — ^from Liithi niincr, wretoli- 
ed or miserable. Privy — possessed of a seoi’et knowledge of. With- 
out making any man privy to the concealment— without i m 
parting to any man the secret of the hidden wealtli. 

Para. 19. Retained his old mind— continued in his formei 
state of mind, i. e., liad not taken an utter aversion to man and every- 
thing belonging to or delighting him. Lucre — giiin. Prom Latin 
Incrum. 

Page 48. 

Headed — commanded. Traitors— from French I miter, Latin 
taadii or, from i rodo, to give up. Give the literal meaning of /l■«d^ 
tioii. Steel his eyes and ears— make him shut his e.ves and tun 
a deaf ear to. To steel — to harden ; to make obdurate. 

Para. 20. Forlorn— (from Anglo-Saxon for, away, and Io)-e« 
irom Imsnji, to go) deserted ; whence wretched, destitute. iSxpIaii 
"forlorn hope.” In an admiring posture— in a posture whicl 
•showed how his mind was alleeted with grief and wonder at behold 
ing Titnon in this sad and forlorn state. Like hlS own sad ruins— 
Rnhiit in the sense of remains of something destroyed is used in tin 
plnral. It comes from Latin ruina, from nto, to rush or tumble down 
Confounded — lost in wonder ; amazed. Found Utterance at Iasi 
to his words—could at last utter words, f. e., speak. Choked- 
stiiled. Ado — trouble, Anglo-Saxon a and Uou, to do. He suspect- 
ed him for a traitor— for=iis being. Detested form and out- 
ward feature —his steward Flavius came tinder his displeasiiri 
because he had the outward appeai'ance of a man, though, in bcin{ 
the sole honest human being on the face of the earth, he had nothin! 
in common with man, who, accoi’ding to Timon, was the incarnatioi 
of .all baseness. 

Page 49. 

Para. 21. Visitant — Irom Latin rinito, frequental.ive of vino, h 
go to see. Interrupt the savage quiet— disturb the tranquillity o 
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the wild, beast-like life which Timon led. Semiyc is from French 
snnvcttje, from Latin ailva, wood. Jnfcrrnpf is from Latin infer, 
behveon, and riimpo, to break. Gorruptiou, ivritption are from the 
same root. Alcibiades — (450 to 404 B. 0.) was a famous Athenian 
general and politician. Approaches — near advances. Furious ap- 
proaehes-7-violent attacks. 

Raging at the walls— violently battering the walls. Hot — 
furious. To lay in the dust — to level with ground. Expert soldier 
— skilful Nvarr lor. SoIdiVi' is from Latin solidm, a piece of money, 
the paj’’ of a soldier. 

Para. 22. Elflergeney — pressing necessity. From Latin c. out, 
and mpi'f/o, to plunge. Dei’ive mhmrvxion, imemed. Extremity — 
extreme distress. As if they presumed upon his gratitude— as if 
they could count upon his being grateful to them. To presume 
upon is to take for granted or assume as true. Derive — Latin dc, 
down from, and rivns, a river. 

Para. 23. Satisfaction for past injuries— full amends for their 
former injustice to liim. At his disposal — to be disposed of as he 
liked. The flower of valour — the bravest of the brave. Flower — 
the choicest part of anything. Unruly camp — turbulent camp. 
Reverendest — liovereud is worthy of reverence, as, reverend sire ; 
revercui is expressive of reverence or submission, as, reverent words, 
reverent behaviour. 

Para. 24. Vouchsafed— condescended. To vouchsafe— to war- 
rant safe. 


Page 50. 

Occasion— nerd. To take a taste of his tree— 0 / his iree is par- 
titive genitive. The expression means — to eat of the fruits growing 
on his tree or, divested of figure, to die by hanging. 

Para. 25. Caitiff- a mean despicable wretcli. Plague — from 
Latin plnr/a. a stroke. 
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Para. 26. Finished his life by violence— eonuniticd suieUle. 
Distaste of life— disffnst. with life. Conclusion— end ; death. From 
the root riamio, to siiut. Brought Tinton to hIs conclusion— caused 
Timon's death. Consistency of his end — liis death was consistent 
with (or in harmony with) his life. Ail along he showivl the same 

bitter misantliropy. Fancied burial — considered that his very 

choice of the sen-shore for his grave was a singular conception of his 
mind. Shallow tears — Explain the metaphor. Hypocritical— (from 
Greek 7ii/po, under, and leriitn, to decide) simulating. Place the right 
indefinite article before hifiton^Hiral. 

Criticism. — “Timon wis a citizen of Athens that lived about the 
war of Peloponnesus, as appeareth by Plato and Aristophanes’ come- 
dies, in which they mocked him calling him a viper and inniieimis 
man unto mankind, to slum all other men’s companies, hut the company 
of young Alci1)iadcs.,.lt is reported of him also, that Timon on a time 
got up into the pulpit for orations and silence being made, every man 
listening to what ho wotdd say, at length lu> began to speak in this 
manner: ‘My lords of Athens. I have a little jmrd at my liotisc 
wlicro there groweth a flgtree on wliieh many citizens have lianged 
themselves and because I mean to make some building on the place 
I thought good to letj'oii all understand it, that before the fig trw 
bo cut down if any of yon be desperate, yon may there in time go 
hang yourselves.’ He died in the city of Holes and was hnried upon 
the sea-side.”— Skeat’s Sluikcupmre'tt Plittnrch. 

Criticism. — “ Timon of .Athens is rather a satirical piece. It 
paints the ingratitude of a false world. Wcscc in if, joyous life of 
Timon, liis nolilc and iiospital extravagance, tlic throng of suitors of 
every description around him; his embarrassment and the trial, 
wbicb be is thereby reduced to make, of bis supposed friends, who all 
desert liim, in the iiotir of need, and lastly Timon’s tliglit to the 
woods, his misanthropical melancholy and his dcatli. Timon was a 
fool in his generosity, lie was a nmdman, and lie is evorywliore 
wanting in the wisdom, whieli enables a man, in all things, to observe 
the dne measure.” — Schlegcl. 
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MACBETH. 

Introduetion. — The story of the iisiirpatioii of Macbeth and the 
3vents that followed it Shakespeare found in liis favourite chronicler, 
Holinshed. 

Summary. — Macbeth was a thane of Scotland, who was one day 
told by certain witches that he would succeed Duncan as king. The 
wife of Macbeth was a wicked woman, whose ambition was her sin 
and who, to gain the object of her ambition, would hesitate at nothing, 
riie masterful mind of lady Macbeth swayed the weaker Macbeth 
to the mood of what she liked or loathed. At the instigation of his 
wife, Macbeth murdered Duncan one night, when, as a mark of royal 
favor, he came to visit him in his castle, and usurped the throne. 
Fop fear that the children of Banquo miglit succeed him to the throne, 
ihis goneival too was murdered by the orders of Macbeth, and his ghost 
liaunted the guilty usurper. Various wicked acts committed, by 
Macbeth alienated from him the heart of his subjects, and at this 
time Macduff invaded his kingdom with intent to set Malcolm, the 
eldest son of the late king upon the throne. The spirits had told 
Macbeth that he had no cause to fear so long as the wood of Birnam 
clid not come to Dunsinane hill to fight against him, and that none 
3f woman boi’n could harm him. Thus Macbeth was fearless. Malcolm, 
while passing through the wood of Binvam, had, however instructed 
his soldiers to hew down every one a bough and bear it before him, 
so that the true number of his host might not be known, Tluis, 
Macbeth felt, did the wood move .against him. And it soon transpired 
that Macduir was not of woman born, being untimely taken out of the 
womb of his mother. * In his desperation Macbeth fought against 
Macduff and fell. 


Pag-e 50. 

Para. 1. Meek — gentle ; good. Reigned king — reigned as king. 
Thane— a title of honour among the Saxons. Thegen — a knight 
(from thenian to serve). Kinsman — relation. Esteem — regard 
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(Latin r.s/rtms, I viilup). Valoup— imivcry. ‘ Conduct in the war - 
managenipiit of <lio warfare. Example of which— proof of liis valoar 
and conduct In tlio wars. Lately—rcccntly. Rebel— li<<‘ra11y nicaiij. 
to flfflit off or shake off snhjpciion ; ninlinons. A rebel army— an 
army which had risen in rehellion afjainst the proverninent. Troops — 
an army. Terrible — very groat ; formidable. 

Para. 2. Victorious— triumplmnt. Their way lay over— they 
had to niarcli over. Blasted — with(‘rod ; destroyed. Heath— a 
barren o))cn country ; a place overgrown with shrubs. Stopped — 
hindered fiom procecdiiig: obstructed. Strange appearance— !«nr- 
prising outside. Withered— parched by the heat of the sun ; shrunk. 
Wild attire — fantastic dress. Earthly — earth born. Earthly crea- 
tures — beings of the earth. 

Pagre 51. 

Addressed— spoke to. Seemingly— -apparcmfly ; in sliow. Offend- 
ed — insulted. (Latin o/, and fends, 1 strike). Choppy — full of clefts 
or enicks. Skinny — consisting only of the sk'ui ; withered. In 
token of silence— as a sign to be silent. Saluted— addressed 
with reverence (Latin Sahi'i, health). Glamis — the same as Cnnnarly 
in Scotland. A little — somewhat. Not a little — very inneli. Startled 
— surprised ; amazed. Known — past participle agreeing with himself- 
Such creatures — creatures wiioiii he had never seen or eoim* in 
contact with. Followed up that salute by giving him the title 
of thane of Cawdor — he after heing greeted as thane of (»lanns, the 
second witcli proceeded to greet him as tlnuie of tlawdor. Followed 
up the salute — .saluted him in turn. By giving him the title- 
addressing him as. Pretensions — claims ; rights. Cawdor— iiforay 
in Scotland. Followed up that salute by giving him the title of 
thane of Cawdor — after .saluting him as tliane of Glamis the witches 
proceeded to greet him as thane of Cawdor. Again — further. Hail 
—may yon farewell ; be in licallh. Prophetic -foretelling (Latin pro, 
before, and plieinj, to speak). Greeting— salutation. A prophetic 
greeting — an act of greeting a man with the title or honour which 
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lie wxs destined to attain. Succeed — come to hereafter (Latin .sub 
and cedo, to go). Pronounced — announced ; declared (Latin Pro, 
and meiil in, I make known). Riddling — enigmatic ; puzzling. Rid- 
dling terms — ^mysterious language. Happier — ^jnove blessed (because 
his progeney wore to rule as kings of Scotland). Prophesied — 
predicted. Turned into air —assumed an airy form, melted into aii\ 
Vanished — disappe.ared. (Latin mnenco, to pass away.) TTVfrd 
sinters — fates ; destinies. The goddesses supposed to rule over the 
birth and life of man. Tliej* were three in number and are known 
by the name of Clothe, Laehesis and Atropes. The first spins the 
thread of life, the second determines the lot of human life, and 
the third cuts oil the thread of life. Witches — is the feminine 
of iriwny/.s. 

Para. 3. Pondering— reflecting. The strangeness of this ad- 
venture— the wonderful meeting with the witches. Empowered — 
authorized. Confer upon— invest with. Dignity — title (Latin if/ntiis, 
worthy.) Miraculously — ^wonderfully (Latin miror, miratiis, to be 
amazed at). Corresponding with— fnllfilling ; agreeing. Prediction 
—prophecy. Astonished— amazed. Wrapped in amazement— be- 
wildered ; absorbed in wonder ; engrossed in thought. In that point 
of time — at that time. Swelling — growing ; rising. Accomplish- 
ment— fulfilment. In like manner— as well. Might have its accom- 
plishment — might come to pass ; might turn out true. 

Para. 4. Come to pass — ^fulfilled ; happened. ShtiU denotes 
promise ; it must take place as being decreed b3' fate. Enkindle — 
excite ; inflame. That hope might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne — j'ou might be tempted to aspire to the throne bj* the 
words of the witches. Often times— freciuently. Ministers of dark- 
ness — devils ; witches ; infernal beings. Betray — entrap ; allure us 
to commit {Be and Latin trederc, to deliver up). Betray US into 
deeds of greatest consequence— make us commit horrible deeds. 

But often times consequence— it often happens that wicked 

spirits communicate to us .some tniths ol little moment in order 
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tliat by winning confidence, tlicj' may deceive iis into perpetrating 
very fonl deeds, without which we cannot gratify the big hopes 
they maliciously excite in us. 

Para. 5. Suggestions— warnings. Sunk too deep— produced too 
great an effect. Had sunk... allow — had produced sucii strong impres- 
sions on the heart of Macbetli as not to allow. Warnings — caiitions 
against danger ; councils ; admonitions. Bent — directed. Bent all 
his thoughts — devoted his cnth’e attention. Compass — obtain ; 
attain to (Latin con, and pasmts, step.) To compass the throne— 
to get possession of the throne. 

Para. 6. Communicated— told (Latin co», and munis, a gift). 
Partial accomplishment — fulfilment of a part of it. Ambitious- 
desirous of power or honour. So as — provided tiiat. 

Page 52. 

Arrive at— reach. By what means— whether by fair means or 
foul. Spurred on — surged on ; incited. Spur— literally means to 
prick and drive with the spur. Reluctant — unwilling. Reluctant 
purpose — an indecisive state of mind arising from tlie struggle 
between tlie desire to do a thing and the sense of its impropriety. 
Compunction — a pricking by the stings of conscience (Latin Con, 
intensive, and piuirio, px’ick). At the thoughts of blood— at the idea 
of committing murder. Cease — stop ; fall back. Absolutely — entire- 
ly (Latin ah, salvo, loosen). Absolutely necessary — unavoidable. 
Flattering — cheering. . 

Para. 7. Royal — kingly. Condescension — courtesy ; kindness 
(Latin coil, ile and Sraiido, I climb). Often times— frequently. Nobili- 
ty — noblemen ;abnimctisiisedtov concrete. Upon gracious terms— 
from kindly motives ; with affability and courtesy ; out of kindness. 
Came to Macbeth’s house — paid a visit to Macbeth. Attended by 
— accompanied by (Latin ad, and tendo, to stretch). Train — lit. some- 
thing drawn, here king's retinue (Latin Iraho, I draw). Attendants— 
servants. The more — the used with a comparative is an adverb here. 
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Tpiumphal — higlilj’ clistinguished ; renowned. Success — victory.. 
Castle — a fortified house or fortress. 

Para. 8. Was pleasantly situated — was situated or built in a^ 
pleasant or beautiful place ; commanded a good view. Wholesome 
— health giving. Sweet and wholesome — cool and refreshing. 
Martlet — a bird of the swallow khid. Putting — projecting. Friezes 
—parts of the entablature of a column which are between the 
architrave and cornice, often ornamented. Buttresses — projecting- 
supports built on to the outside ot a wall. A place of advantage — 
a favourable site ; a convenient place. Breed — give birth to young 
ones. Haunt — ^fretiuent ; dwell. Observed — seen ; marked. De- 
licate-delicious ; pleasing ; soft. Not less SO— was not less pleased. 
Honoured — respected. Hostess— a woman who entertains guests 
at her house (Latin linspcs, a guest). Covering — hiding. Treacher- 
ous -perfidious. The art of covering treacherous purposes with 
smiles— the art of putting on a .smiling coimtenance while hai’bour- 
ing murderous design hi the heart. Who had. ..smiles — wJjo had 
honeyed tongue and a heart of gall; who knew how to appear cheer- 
ful with enemies. Could look like the innocent flower — with her 
.smiles she looked as charming as the beautiful flower which is free 
from qualities than can injure. Innocent — inottensive ; harmless ; 
(Latin in, and uocco, I heart). Here the smile of Lady Macbeth is 
compared to a llowei*, while she herself is re])resented as a serpent 
in it, 

Para. 9, Being tired — is a Jiassive participle, agreeing with 
king. Went early to bed — went to sleep sooner than usual. State- 
room — a magnificent room in a building. Grooms — (A. S. gitua, a 
man) servants. Unusually — ^>’ery much ; more than at any other time. 
His reception — the welcome he had received. Reception — enter- 
tainment (Latin *rc, and cepio, I take). The rest- f. e., the rest of 
the persons. Diamond — corrupted form from Greek, adama^, ada- 
nimitof, adamaut. Greeting — saluting ; addi’e.ssing. 
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Para. 10. Now was the middle of night— it was the time oi 
twelve o’clock at night. Nature seems dead— everything is as .silent 
as death. When over.. .dead — when people of half the world are 
dead asleep ; at a time when one-half of the world is in darkne.ss 
and the other half enjoys the .siin. Sleep is here compared to dwif/i. 
Abuse — tni’ji fi'om the proper use ; All with wicked scenes (Latin nb, 
and Jifor, to use). Wicked. ..asleep— men are troubled by horrible 
dreams in sleep. Lady Macbeth — ambition is her bin, and to gain 
the object of her ambition she hesitates at nothing. Her masterful 
mind sways the weaker Macbeth to “ the mood of what she liked or 
loathed.” She is represented by Shakespeare as Medea, or Catherine 
de Modice, or Cresar Borgia in a lemale form. Tlje real name 
of Lady Macbeth was Graoch, and instead of being urged to the 
murder of Dliucan througli ambition, she was goaded by deadl}- 
injniies. She was, in fact, tlie grand-dangliter of Kenneth IV, killed 
in 1003, fighting against Malcolm II. Waked — got up. Plot — 
contrive. A deed, &e. — murder. Abhorrent — contrary ; repug- 
nant (Latin ub, from, and hoereo, to stand on end). The milk Of 
human kindness — (a metaphor) natural gentleiie-ss and tender- 
ness of disposition. That it.. .murder — that lie was so kind- 
hearted tliat he would not commit a murder. Too full to do — so 
full as not to do. Contrived — plotted ; previously arranged. Withal 
(adverb) likewise ; at the same time. Scrupulous — ^liesitating 
especially to do wrong ; cautions ; having doubts. The height of 
crime — the most atrocious crime ; murder. Inordinate — unlimited ; 
excessive (Latin in, not, and ordo, order). Not yet... ambition — 
Macbeth was not yet grown so hard-hearted and unscrupulous as to 
be ready to imbrue his hands in blood, as is generally seen to be the 
case with men of inordiu.ite ambition. Won — succeeded in pursnad- 
ing. She had won him to consent — ^she had allured him to com- 
pliance. Resolution — determination of mind (Latin lie, and solvo, I 
loose). She doubted his resolution — she knew him to be inconstant 
or fickle ; she knew he was not resolute. Humane — kind (Latin 
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lomeo, a inixii). Gome between as an obstacle — interfere. Defeat 
he purpose — ^frustrate the object in view. Defeat — frustrate (Latin 
)c, and facere, to make). Purpose — object in view (Latin Pono, I 
mt). 

Pag“e 53. 

With her... dagger— tsxking a dagger in lier own hand. Ap- 
)roached — neared ; went to (Latin ad, and pfope, near). Ply with 
vine— coax to drink wine. Intoxicated — dnmk ; insensible. Charge ■ 
— oflice. Careless of their charge — unmindful of their oHice; for- 
jetfiil of tlieir duty. In a sound sleep— dead asleep. Earnestly — 
.vith fixed attention. The courage — the lieart. To proceed — to 
JO on. There was... proceed — the sleeping Duncan, looking like 
ler lather, was a sight which awakened gentle feelings in Lady 
\Iacbeth, and consequently she could not muster courage to support 
icr in her work of murder. 

Para. 11. To confer with — to talk or converse v.’ith ; to talk 
leriously with. Stagger— waver. His resolution had began to 
stagger — he had begun to waver in his determination (to murder 
Duncan) ; he had changed his idea of murdering Duncan. The deed 
—the murder. Strong reasons against the deed— valid reasons 
why the deed should not be committed. In the first place — ^llrst of 
dl- Kinsman— relative. Laws of hospitality— the ways how the 
liosts should treat their guests. To shut.. .himself — Macbeth as 
ihe host of Duncan was ■ by duty bound to protect him against his 
murderers. It was, therefore, oxit of the question that he shoxild 
iiiinself be the mxxi'derex*. Clear of offence — inolfensive ; not op- 
pressive. How clear of offence to his subjects- it could not be 
said of him that he had in any way oppressed his subject. In parti- 
Bular— chieiiy. Such kings are the peculiar care of heaven— 
God is particularlj- watchful for the protection of such good kings/ 
Doubly bound — under a two-fold obligxxtion ; firstly it being their 
duty as subjects, and secondlj- because the lung loved them and 
behaved with them jxxstlj*. Stood high in the opinions of— was 
liighly esteemed by. Sorts — ranks ; classes. Stained — blotted. 
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Reputation— chaKictei-. Foul— base ; nioaii. Conflicts— liesiLv 

tioMS ; struggles. 

Para. 12. In this conflict of the mind— in this .struggle 
between the sense ot duty and ambition. Inclining to the better 
part— thinking of no nmrder; turning in favour of not imbru- 
ing his hands in the murder of Diuu-an. Not easily shaken in 
her evil purpose— being hardly persuaded to change her determi- 
nation. Shaken— dissuaded ; defected. Poup in at his ears— 
persuade him with; breathe into his e;irs ; whisper words and thn.s 
persuade. A portion of her own spirit — some dtigree of her own 
couKige. Infused...mind — made him a little courageous like her- 
self ; einholdened him to turn to the evil purpose. Assigning- 
alleging ; giving. Reason upon reason — one reason after smother : 
repeated arguments. Shrink— withdrsiw ; i*eeoil. Would be over— 
would he accomplished. Nights and days to COme— future dajs. 
To come— future. Sovereign — supreme. Sway — authority; power. 
Royalty— the o(Uce and dignity of a king. Threw contempt- 
scorned ; treated couteniptuonsly. Change Of purpose— iucons- ' 
taiic.v ; irrosolutenoss. Fickleness — wavering disposition ; iiusteatVi- 
ness of purpose. Cowardice — ^timidit.v ; want of courage. She had ' 
given suck — she Imd s;jcklcd or nursed at her breast. Tender- 
sweet; fond. Milked — .suckled. That milked her — that suckled 
her. Plucked— snatciied away. Plucked it from her breast- 
torn it aside from her breast. Dashed its brains out — put it to 
a violent death. Practicable — po.ssible ; easy to carry out. To 
lay.. .upon — to accuse of the guilt; to impute the crime to. Sleepy 
— sleeping. Valour of her tongue— the force of her speech. 

Chastised — rebuked ; chided severely. Sluggish — slow. Summed 
up — roused ; called ; mustered. Summed up courage — took hc.art. 
'To— adequate to. Bloody — foul ; A-ile. Business — pur])ose. Dag- 

ger — a short sword for stabbing. 

Para. 13. Softly — without making noise ; quietly. Stole in — 
went unpereeh-ed. Softly stole— went secretly. 
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Towards him — ^turned towards him. Blade — the cutting part of 
tlie dagger. Mere — onl 3 ’ this and notliing more. Phantasm— a 
fancied vision ; an airj’ appearance. Proceeding... brain — caused hj* 
the excitement and afiliction of the mind. Hot and oppressed brain 
—a fancj' feverishlj’’ excited. Hot— excited. Oppressed— disturbed. 
In hand — ^get through or despatch. 

Para. 14. Getting rid of— removing ; lajdng aside. Dispatched 
— ^killed. Bless — maj’- bless. God bless us — may God bless us. 
Amen— so he it. Addressed— applied ; consigned. Listening to— 
itearing attentivelj*. He had most need of a blessing — he mostlj’ 
needed true divine blessing. Stuck — remained fixed. Tried to say 
— made an attempt to utter. Most — greatest. Blessing — wish for 
happiness. Though he. ..pronounce it — Macbeth, after having com- 
mitted the murder, needed verj"- much the meres'- grace of God. 
But stung with remorse for his crime lie could not repeat the word 
Avieii which stuck at his throat. Pronounce — utter forth. 

Para. 15. Sleep no more— rest no longer. Macbeth doth mur- 
der sleep — Macbeth murders Dimcan who is dead asleep. Sleep — 
slumber ; rest. Nourishes — ^refreshes ; supports. Glamis, &e. — 
Macbetli was the thane of Glamis and was latelj' conferred upon the 
dignitj' of the thane of Cawdor, so, Glamis, Cawdor and hlacbetli 
are one and the same person. 

Para. 16. Listening — eager to hear. He had failed of his pur- 
pose — he had not accomplished his object ; ho wavered in Iiis deter- 
mination and could not therefore accomplish his object. Somehow — 
for some reason or other. Frustrated — defeated. Distracted a 
State — ^lie was in such a mental agitation. Wash his hand of the 
blood — clean his hands spoiled with blood. With purpose — in 
order to ; for the purpose of. It — i. c., guilt. 

Para. 17. Morning came — day dawned. Concealed — ^kept secret. 
Morning... murder — in the morning the rumour of the murder spread. 
Breat show of grief — a loud demonstration of grief. Made. ..grief — 

T— 6 
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pretended to be vei' 3 ' soiTj'. Show— display ; demonstration. Smej' 
ed— daubed ; stained. Fell upon— lighted upon ; settled upon. T 
entire.. .Maebeth — Macbeth was suspected by all to be the real mj 
derer. Inducements — motives. Whose inducements. ..have — w 
had more reasons to murder the king than grooms ; the grooi 
had no object whatsoevei’ while Macbeth had some. Alacbeth kill' 
Duncan because Duncan had usurped the throne to which Macbe 
had a better claim. Malcolm — eldest son of Dimcan, Icing of Sco 
land. He vs-as called Gan More (Great head). He succeedc 
Macbeth (1056). Sought.. .court— went to the king of England as . 
refugee. 

Para. 18. Vacated — left vacant ; deserted. Prediction— prr 
phecy. Literally accomplished — ^tulfilled to the' very letter. 

Pag'e 55. 

Para. 19. Though placed so high— though ^Macbeth and hi» ; 
cpieen were above all others in the kingdom. Banquo — a Scotcl ; 
general of royal extraction, who obtained several victories over the^ 
Highlanders and Danes in the reign of Donald III. He was murder-' 
ed by the order of Maebeth, and his ghost haiintcd the guilty - usurper. 
Denied— polluted ; steined. That they.. .blood— that they had'" 
murdered Duncan. Posterity— descendants. Rankled— stung ; ' 
inflamed his mind ; pestered. To make void — to ntillify ; to frns-' 
trate ; to render of no effect. In their own case — as regards ’ 
themselves. Had been brought to pass — ^had happened ; were 
fulfllled. 

Para. 20. Beset — surrounded ; filled. Stabbed — mortelly wound- 
ed. Scuffle- a confused contest ; skirmish. Race- line. Filled— 
occupied. 

Para. 21. Affable-courteous. Affable and royal — kind and 
dignified. Played the hostess — acted the part of the hostess ; 
discharged the duties of the hostess. Played — acted the - part of. 
Gracefulness — elegance of manner or deportment. Conciliated— 
won the affection of. Under — beneath. Under his roof — in his 
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palace. Fig. Synecdoche. Should have— he obliged to ; be imdei* 
the necessitj- ol. Mischance— bad luck. He should.. .mischance 
— he .said that lie would better chide him for his coming than hear 
that some accident had occurred to him. Ghost — soul ; spirit appear- 
ing after death. Was about to occupy— was on the point of sitting 
on. Faced — opposed ; manfully breasted. The devil — Satan ; the 
chief ol the fallen angels. Unmanned— deprived of manliness or 
courage. Took it for — mistook it to be. Took... distraction — mis- 
took it for a lit of madness. Distraction — disorder ; madness. 
Fancy — an image or representation formed in the mind ; disordered 
imagination. Heed — attention. Gave no heed to — did not hear. 
Distracted — disconnected ; disjointed. Significant — full of mean- 
ing. Disclosed — revealed. In great* haste — hastily. 

Page 56. 

Excusing— making an excuse. Infirmity— weakness. Excusing 
the infirmity— apologizing for the wealuiess (displayed by Macbeth). 

Para. 22. Afflicted— troubled ; grieved. Terrible— horrible. 
Troubled them— tilled them with anxiety. Looked upon— regard- 
ed ; considered. Keep out of— exclude from. Posterity— children ; 
progeny. Miserable thoughts — thoughts causing unhappiness or 
misery. Peace — rest of mind. The worst — the greatest evil that 
might liefall thorn ; the greatest harm that they would sulfer. 

Para. 23. Sought — found. Heath — a barren open country. 
By foresight — by the power of prediction. Dreadful charm — 
spells which fill the mind with horroi*. Charms — something thought 
to possess hidden power or influence ; enchantment. Conjured up 
— called by force of their magic; compelled by incantations or 
charms. Infernal spirits— fallen angels ; beings inhabiting hell. 
Futurity — future events. Ingredients — things which enter into a 
compound ; component parts ; material. Newt — a small lizard. The 
II is borrowed from the article an a (ii) e\vt. Scale ; shell. Dragon 
— a fabulous winged serpent so named from its terrible eyes. Maw 
—stomach. Ravenous— greedy ; furiously voracious. The salt 
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sea-shark — the shark that lives in salt water as distinguished from 
that living in fresh ^vater. Mummy— a dead hnnian body emhalmed 
and dried. Hemlock — a poisonous plant used in medicine. To 
have effect — to be potent and enicacioiis. In the dark — at niglit. 
Gall — bile. Liver — a gland in the body whicli secretes tlie ))ilo. 
Slips — twigs. The yew tree — an evergreen tree allied to pUw. It 
is planted in churohj’ards and is therefore emblematic of death. 
Set on to boil — made to boil. Caldron — a large kettle. Baboon 
— a large species of monkey. Sow— feminine of pig or boar. Young 
— little. Grease — animal fat in a .soft state. Gibbet— gallows. 
Bound — compelled. 

Para. 24. Nojihing daunted— not at all terrified. Daunted— 
intimidated; discouraged. Ceremonies — preparations. Likeness 
— figure. The first.. .head — the llr.st spirit appearcii as an armed 
soldier. Caution — a warning of danger. Jealousy — a painful 
suspicion of rivalrj'. Macduff — The thane of Fife was a nobleman 
whose castle of Kennoway was surprised by Macbeth and whose 
wife and babes wore savagely slaughtered. Macdnll vowed ven- 
geance, and joined the army of Seward, to dethrone’ the tyrant, and 
reaching the royal castle of Dunsinanc, tliey fought, and Macbctli 
was slain. Fife — a county of Scotland. 

Para. 26. Bloody — ^bosmearod witli blood. A bloody child — 
a child smeared wdth blood. This apparition represents Macduff 
who was ripped untimely from his mother's womb. None Of woman 
born — none delivered bj’ a woman from her womb ; none of the 
human beings. Laugh to SCOrn — to conveys the idea of degree or 
extent and is a preposition here, having for its object scorn. Scorn — 
mockery. Bloody — murderous ; cruel. 

Page 57. 

Resolute— firm ; staunch. I will make assurance doubly sure 
— I will not leave any possibility of danger to disturb with even the 
shadow’ of a doubt my certain know’ledge of my quiet and happy reign ; 

I will assure myself once more. Thou Shalt not live — ^I am detemined 
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that tlioii shouldst die. FeaP — is personified here. Pale-heaPted — 
cowardly; timid. Lies —tells a lie. That I... thunder — that I may 
be enabled to laugh at my false fear and to enjoy a quiet sleep in the 
midst of all danger. 

Para. 26. Comforted — consoled ; encouraged. Conspiracies — 
cunning plots. Vanquished — defeated. Birnam — is a high hill near 
Dnkeld, 12 miles W.-N.-W. Dnnsinane, wiiicli is 7 miles N.-E. of 
Perth. Sweet — pleasing; harmoniofis. Bodements — prophecies; 
presages of good or evil. Unilx — root out ; uproot. Earth bound — 
fl.ved fast in the gromid. I see. ..death — I see I siiall die a natural 
death and not a violent death. Throbs — beats with joy ; palpitates ; 
is eager. Art — magical art. Issue — progeny; children. Banquo... 
last — banquo passed bj', last ol all. Bloody — stained with blood. 
Pointed to them — showed them with his fore-fluger. Them — the 
shadows. A show of duty — dutiful obeisance. Bloody — murderous. 

Para. 27. Got out— came out. Displace— dethrone. Set- 
place. Stung — gave acute pain ; excited. Set upon — attacked. 
Castle of Maeduif— castle of Kennoway. Extended — stretched 
forth ; carried onward. Slaughter — persecution. Who. ..maeduif — 
who claimed to be the most distant relations of Macduff. 

Para. 28. Alienated — estninged ; withdrew. Could — had the 
means. Such as eould — those wlio were able. Raise —collected. 
Wished.. .arms — wished that the armies of Malcolm and Macduff 
might be successful. They.. .part — they dared not join their army 
and light in their cause. Recruits — enlisting of soldiers. Tyrant 
— a despotic ruler. Suspected — mistrusted. 

Pag'e 58! 

Para. 29. Treason — breach of fidelity ; disloyalty. Its worst 
— its greatest mischief. Domestic — civil ; home. Malice — extreme 
enmity. Foreign — alien ; external. Levies — troops collected ; 
armies. 

Momentary — lasting lor a verj’ short time. Repose — rest of 
mind ; tranquillity. Nightly—overy night. Died by her own hands 
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— committed suicide. Remorse of guilt — ^the cuttiiur or gnawing 
pain arLsing from tlie consciousness of guilt. A soul — a single per- 
son. Confide— trust. 

Para. 30. Careless— regardless. Ancient— former ; old. With... 
back — on a hattle-fleld. Armour — ^the covering worn to protect the 
body in battle. Hollow — insincere ; false. False confidence— a con- 
fidence wliicli was not justified by the actual state of things ; and 
unwarrantable confidence. Coiild never be -could never take place. 
Impregnable — invincible ; invulnerable. Defied — despised ; braved 
with contempt of opposition. Sullenlj' — ^gloomily ; intractably. Aver- 
red — declared positively; affirmed confidentlj*. Famine end thee 
—thou diest from hunger. By me— towards me. Faint— lose courage. 
Equivocal— capable of double interpretation ; ambiguous. Speeches 
—words. Avouches— affirms. Let US arm and out— let us take up 
arms and rush out. There is no fiying hence— escape from this 
place is impossible. To be weary of the sun— to be tired of ray 
life. Desperate— hopeless ; fearless of danger; furious. Sallied 
forth upon the besiegers— rushed out to attack the besiegei-s. 
Solved— explained. By the way of concealing— in order to conceal. 
Host — army. 
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Hold— power or influence operating on the mind ; support. 

Para. 31. Skirmishing — a fighting between small and detached 
parties. Feebly supported— not strongly backed. Inclined to— bent 
^towards. Extreme — highest degree. Valour — bravery. Who were 
opposed to him —who came face to f.xce with him. Counselled — 
advi.sed. Above all men — chiefly; particularly. Opposed — resi.sted. 
Turning the act of declining to fight. Fierce contest — a hot fight. 
Ensued followed. Foul- — abominable ; shameful. Reproaches — 
upbraiding ; censures. Whose.. .blood — who was charged with the 
murder. Urged him to — ^iJrovoked him to enter into. Hell hound 
—a person of hellish or malignant character. Villain— a wicked 
wretch. 
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Para. 32—36. Thou... labour— your attempt to wound me will 
bo in vain ; your labour is in -smin. Impress the air— wound or cut 
tbe air. Vulnerable — susceptible of wounds or extoimal injuries. 
Charmed — defended by charms or supernatural power. A charmed 
life — 'a life protected by charms. Despair — do not relj' in ; give up 
all hope or expectation which you have in. Despair thy charm — 
despair of thy charm. Served— followed ; worshipped. Untimely — 
before the nattiral time. Accursed — devoted to execration ; detest- 
able. Give way — yield. Juggling — deceiving ; practising tricks 
or imposture. Literally — word by word. Show — exhibition ; .spect- 
acle. Painted board — a coloured thin piece of timber. Whose 
courage was returned with despair — ^whose courage revived when 
he became quite hopeless. To this.. .before — to yield to the power 
of. Kiss the ground — bow humbly. To be baited — to be provoked 
and harassed. To be. ..rabble — to be harassed by the abuses and 
imprecations of the mob ; to bo the subject of their mockery and 
revilings. Rabble— a mob. 


Pag-e 60. 

Will I try the last — I will not give up till all is over with me ; 
I will resist as long as I have the power of resistance. Frantic — des- 
perate. Threw himself— ruslied upon ; attacked. Took upon him — 
assumed. Machinations — artful schemes. Usurper — one who seizes 
the property of another without right. Acclamations —shouts of 
applause uttered by a multitude. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Summary. — Shylock the .lew is a rich money-lender of Venice. 
Ho is not on good terms with Antonio, a Christian merchant who 
lends money gratis. Bassanio, an intimate friend of Antonio, comes 
one day to him and asks him for money, in order to repair his for- 
tune by marrying a rich lady of Belmont, Portia by name. Antonio 
has no money, but expects some of his ships to arrive ■ laden with 
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moi'Ciinndihti. He tliereloro goes with Biis,sa»io to Shj'lock and 
secures Iroin him tliree thniibnnd ducats by signing against tlie 
inclinations of Bassanio a bond tliai in delatilt of the jiaymcnlof 
money by a certain day he will forfeit a pound of llesh. Bassanio 
goes to Belmont with the money and i)roving .successful in his suit 
marries Portia. Gratiano, an attendant of Bassanio also marries 
Nerissa, Portia's waiting-maid. Before the marriage is celebrated, 
a mo.ssenger comes from Venice with the news that Antonio has 
forfeited his bond to the .low, his ships being all lost, sind he 
expresses a desire of seeing Bassanio at his death. Bassanio at the 
request of his wife .starts at once with money for Venice. He finds 
Antonio in ])rison. A day has been appointed by the Dnke of Venice 
to ti*y the ease. Poj-tia, rost)lving to plead for Antonio, dresses hoi'- 
self as a councillor and arrives with Xerissa dressed in male attire 
as her clerk at the Senate House, when the case is just going to ho 
heard. Passing lor Doctor Balthasar shc‘, being recomnuMided by 
the learned councillor, Bcllario, i.s permitted by the Duke to jdcad 
on behalf of Antonio, Portia requests Shylock to show mercy and 
take the money olfered by Bas.sanio, which ho refuses but in.slst-s 
upon having a pound of llesh from Autonio'.s breast. Thei'cupon 
Portia informs him that he can have the pound of He,sh. but that ho 
can cut oil neither more nor less, and that he cannot be allowed to 
shed a drop of blood as llesh and not blood is the term used in the 
bond. Being baillcd in his attempt to take revenge, he demands 
the money, and is going to take it, but Portia stops him. His woaltli 
is forfeited for having conspired agstiust the life »t one of the citi- 
zens, half of which goes to Antonio and the other hulf ro tlio Slate. 
Tlie Duke pai'dons him his life and desii’cs to I'eslorc him the' half 
of his wealth on his tui'iiing a Christian. Antonio glve.s n]> the other 
half on his making a promise to make it over lo his daughter after 
his death. Portia is then invited to dinner by the Duke, wliich .she 
graciously rciuscs, as slio has to reach Belmont before Iior husband. 
Bassanio oilers. lier three thousand ducats in token of gratefulness 
for her kind services, which she declines to aecej)t. But when hard 
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pressed by Biissanio to accept a present, she asks him for the ring 
presented to him by his wife, which, at the reciiiestof Antonio, he re- 
luctantly gives her. Gratiano also gives his ring to the clerk 
Nerissa at her request. Bassanio and Antonio reach Belmont a 
little after Portia and Xerissa. A quarrel soon ensues, and Portia 
and Jferissa reproach Bassanio and Gratiano for giving away their 
rings. Bassanio and Gratiano are very unhappy for having offended 
their wives ; and Antonio is much grieved, saying that he is the 
cause of all these quarrels. Other rings are given to them on their 
promi.se of never again parting with them. They are strangely 
surprised to find they are the same they gave away. Then Portia 
tells them how she was the j'oung coimcillor, with "Xerissa as her 
clerk, who attempted to save the life of Antonio. Their joy is en- 
hanced by the good tidings of the safe arrival of Antonio's ships 
that were supposed to have been lost. 

Pag-e 60. 

Papa. 1. Venice — a fine large city in Italy. Usurer — a person 
who lends money on payment of high interest. Amassed— collected. 
Immense— large. Fortune— wealth. At great interest— at a 
high rate of interest. Hard-hearted— cruel. Exacted- extorted. 
Severity— strictness ; harshness. Exacted- realised the money 
due to him with such strictness that every good man hated him. 
Particularly— specially ; chiefly. As much- equally. Distress — 
^^•ant; straitened circumstances. Take— charge. Lent— gave as 
loan. He used, &e. — he used to lend money gratis to persons in 
want. Covetous— avaricious ; greedy. Generous — liberal. There- 
fore there, &e. — the avaricious .Tew was therefore not on good terms 
with the liberal merchant Antonio. The Rialto— is the place of 
exchange in Venice. Exchange —the place where merchants. &c., 
meet for the purpose of transacting business. Reproach— rebuke ; 
speak iri hai-sh language. With— on account of. Usuries— exorbi- 
tant interest. Hard dealings— merciless treatment. Bear— suffer. 
Seeming— apparent ; outward. Patience- endurance ; calmness. 
With seeming patience — with outward enduKtnee ; with affected 
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cnlmnoss. Secretly— at licai-l. Meditated— ooiit^'inplatotl. While, 
&e. — wliilo al lirnrt. Ik* was {>c>n<(*tn|ilaiiii!; Imw toavoiiKt* liinisolf. 


Para. 2. Kindest, &c. — khulrsf nf «ii mon. Conditioned— 
tcniporod. Best conditioned— iiui*-! p‘ii«*rnnw. Unwearied— in- 
flcfiiti"al)lo. Courtesies— fivilUie-,. Had the. &c.~\vas nevpp 
timl of oWiginp: otlii'i-s. Indeed —in r(K*t. One— a person : it 
isan iiulclluitc ilomonstrativo prnunun. Ancient Roman honour 
— magiinninuty and K<*iu*i'osi(y for whirli flic* aiu*ii*iit Uoninim 
were famous. Drew breath - liM‘d. Appeared —madr* itsappoat- 
anoc ; showed itself. Indeed. &c.— no one in Italy possessed 
(he nolile tiiialties for wtiieU Mu* Romans of aneit-ut limes \\cri* 
hononrod more Mian Antonio. Beloved— loved. Fellow citizens— 
inhabitants of the same kingdom. Who was, &C. — who was most 
intimate with him. Noblc -li.»rn of hipli nnik. Patrlmony*-estate 
inherited from his fatlier. Exhausted —spi.m . Expensive -e\t«v- 
AaRant. Slender— seunty ; sniali. Slender means — narrow eirenm- 
stances ; small income. Had nearly, &c.~lind almost sjmnt the 
wealth lie had inherited liy livinjr more evtravacantiy (Imn his 
narrow cireumstanees ailowed. High ran— hltrli position; tlie 
nohility. Are too, &c.— are m<Mly ineliued to do. Wanted—was 
in noid of. Whenever, &c. Antonio gave Hassanio inoni'v when- 
ever he rofinired it. Had one purse, &C. -each miuht Wly nse 
the money of the other as if i( were his own. It seomcd, &c.— so 
groat was M,e love hetwoeu tl,e two Mm( it seemed as if tiiey Imd 
one sonl and one common purse. 


Para. 3, Day-is an ohjeet of time. RepalP-meud ; rt'slore. 
ortune wcaltli. Wealthy marriago— marriage witii a rieli lady, 
early greatly. Lately— recently ; a few days ug,*. Sole-only. 
Heiress, &e.-a por.snn who inherits a big estate. In her father's 
lifetime-wlion iier father lived. Vlslt-see ; call. Observed -seen. 


Pagre 61. 

Speechless' messages— messages transmit, ted l*v tlie eve and not 
by words. No unwelcome-welcome. Suitor -lover one who 
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desires to inarrj' her. This lady... suitor— i)y her eucoiu-aging glances 
at him siie iiad given liiin to under.stand tiiat slie would accept liim- 
as one of her suitors. Shakespeare's words are : — ■ 

Sometimes from her eyes, 

I did receive fair speeelilcss messages. 

Befitting — becoming ; suitable to. But not having, &e. — but not 
imving the moans so as to make himself oui wardly appear to be in a 
position wortliy of a lover. Besought — entreated ; imi)lored. Fa- 
vours — kindnesses. To add, &e. — to do him anotlier act of kindness 
in addition to those favours lie liad alreadj* done to Iiim. Ducat— or 
tlie coin of a duke is a silver coin worth 4s'. (id. 

Para. 4. By— with. Come home— arrive. ‘ Home ’ is .an adverb- 
ial object oi place. Laden — loaded ; filled witli. Blerehandise 
--articles of trade. Expecting, &e.— expecting that some ships of 
his would soon arrive loaded with commodities. Borrow — take the 
loan of. Credit — security. Upon the, etc. — liaving the mercliandise 
of the ships as security for the money. He said.-.ship — in Direct 
Narration He said, “ I will go to Sliylock, tlie rich money-lender, 
and borrow the money upon the credit of these sliiiis. 

Para. 5. Out of, etc. — from the money obtained by the sale- 
of tlie merchandise. Require— demand ; name ; clioose. Contained, 
etc. — whicli were in his ships in the midst ot the sea. Within him- 
self— in liis inuid. Thought, etc.— spoke to himself. Catch, etc.— 
(It is a wrestler's plirase meaning taking one at advantage) get him. 
in my iiower. Feed fat — fully satisfy. Ancient of long standing. 
Grudge — ill-will enmity. I will feed, etc. — I shall have ample' 
satisfaction for the old ill-feeling I have against Ijim. Gratis — ^Nvith- 
ont cliarglng any interest. Rails at — reproaches ; scorns at. Well- 
earned bargains — profits gained in a fair way ? gains acquired by 
honest means. Cursed be, etc. — may the tribe to which I belong- 
be aceiii*sed, if I pardon liim, i. c., I will never pardon him. Musing — 
meditating. Impatient— eager. Signior -It is the Italian word for- 
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Sir,’ ‘ Mr.’ Many a time and often— many a time ami oft; very 
often. Usuries— inierosts. Shrugf- shaking of tl>e slioulders. 
Borne — snflored ; endured ; jjocketed. With patient Shrug — with a 
calm fortitude; patlentlj*. SuiTerance— endurance ; forbearance. 
Badge— mark ; emblem : cliaractcrihtie. Unbeliever— disbeliever ; 
infidel. Cut-throat — murderous. Cut-throat dog — murderous 
wretch; ruflian. Jewish garments— dress peculiar to the .Tew.s. 
Spurned— kicked mo. As if— as though. Cur— degenemto «)f half- 
bred dog. Need — rcciuire. Fair— good; kind. Bend low— bend 
down. Time — is an object of time. For — in return for. Courtesies — 
acts «)f courtesy or polifeness (hero used ironically). As like — as 
likely. Break — break my word ; fail. With better face — without 
(reluctance ; without feeling shame. Exact — extract ; enforce ; press 
for. Penalty — forfeiture. Storm — rage ; lose temper. How, etC.-^ 
in what a passion of r.ig«' you are. Would be friends, etc. — would 
flike 1o bo on friendly terms with j'on. Shames — insulls. Put upon — 
idone ; cast upon. I will Supply, etc.— 1 will lend you the money you 
'Want. Seemingly — apparently ; outwardly ; in apj)earanee. Pre- 
tending — feigning. To gain, etc.— fo bt* friends with Antonio. 

Pag-e 62. 

Lawyer — a person knowing law. Merry sport — ^.joke ; fun. If 
he did, ete.— in default of payment of the money on or before a 
•siiecified day. Forfeit— lose right. Pleased— liked ; elu>se. Then, 
Bhylock... pleased — in llireef Xarralion : — Then Shyloek sf ill pre- 
tending kindness said fo Antonio, “All I do is to gain your love.” 
He again said, “ I will lend you the :i,000 ducats, and take no in- 
terest for the money, only go with me to a lawyer, and there sign in 
merry sport a bond that if you do not repay the money by a certain 
day, you will forfeit a pound of flesh to be cut off from any i)ai+-of 
your body that I i)leasc.” (These woi-ds have almost been lilorally 
taken from Shakcspeai’e.) 

Paras. 6 — 12. Content — agreed ; satisfied. Sign to — put my 
.signature on. Content.. .Jew— in Indirect Narration :— Antonio 
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said that lie ^Vas content, and that he Avoiild sign to that bond and 
say that there was much kindness in the Jew. (These are the very 
words of Shakespeare.) ' Insisted— urged. FoP that— for the reason 
that ; because. Value — is in the objective case governed by “ of 
understood. BassaniO... money— in Direct Narration :— Bassamo- 
said to Antonio, “You shall not sign to such a bond for me.” But 
Antonio said, “I will sign it for before the day of .payment comes, 
my ships will return laden with manj"^ times the value of the money.” 
Debate— discussion. Exclaimed — ejaculated. Abraham — was the 
first patriarch of the Jews, and that is, why he is often addressed as 
father Abraham. Suspleious — distrustful. Hard — harsh. Suspeet — 
mistrust. Tell— explain. Break— fail to pay by the specified time. 
Exaction — extraction ; extortion. Forfeiture — penalty due ; the 
pound of Antonio's flesh. Estimable — valuable. Is not, etc. — a 
thing neither so much worth thinking about nor of an}' use. 

‘ Neither ' is here superfluous ; such expressions are very often used 
by Shakespeare. Flesh, etc.— i. c., mutton or beef, the flesh of a 
sheep or a cow. * Flesh ’ is redundant, according to modern Eng- 
lish. Favour— regard. Extend— stretch. To try his, etc. — in 
order to win his regard, I show my friendship to this degree, namely, 
that of lending the money without charging any interest. It — 
friendship. So — well and good. If not, adieu — if he does not 
accept it, I bid good-bye to him. Against — contrary to. Against, 
&e. — althoiigh advised otherwise by. Notwithstanding— -in spite 
of. Of— about. Kind intentions—good inclinations. Like — wish. 
Hazard— risk ; danger. Run, &e.— run the risk ; throw himself into 
danger. Shocking — horrible. Did not, &e. — did not wish that 
Antonio should put hiraselt to danger by signing the bond, shocking 
as it was, lor his sake. Really — ^in reality ; in fact. Merely 
simply. Sport— joke ; jest. Graces— elegance. Graces of, &e.— 
beauty and accomplishments. Nothing* — not at all ; in no way. 
Inferior to — lower than. Portia of whom, &e. she was remarltable 
for her chastity and elegance of mind. Slio killed herself b} 
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swallowing burning coals when she heard of her husband's death. 
Cato — ^^vas a famous fioman patriot. He is s.iid to have committed 
suicide by stabbing himself. Brutus — was one of the dearest friends 
■of .Tnlius Cajsar. He was one of the eonsijiratxjrs who murdered 
him. He killed liimself at the battle of Phillipi by running over a 
drawn sword. Supplied— provided; furnished. Hazard — ^i-isb. Set 
out — started. Splendid — pompous. Train — ^i-etinue ; body of follow- 
ers. Attended — accompanied. Of the name, &C. — Gratlano by 
mime; called Gratiano. Proving successful — succeeding. Suit- 
court ^hip. Consented — gave her consent. To accept of — to have. 
To accept, &e. — to marry him ; to become his wife. 

Para. 13. Confessed — admitted; openlj' declared. Had no 
fortune — had no wealth ; was not wealthy. High birth — respect- 
able parentage. Noble ancestry— noble family. Could boast— could 
be proud of. Worthy— noble. Regard— care for. 

Page 63. 

Had riches. &e. — was possessed of wealth too great for her to 
csire whether her husband was rich or not. Graceful — elegant ; 
charming. Modesty— shyness. She would, &e.— she wished to 
have more beauty and still more riches in order to become a lit wife 
to him. Accomplished — perfect in acquirements. Dispraised — 
underrated ; censured. Dnlessened— untaught. Unschooled- 

uneducated. Unpractised — inexperienced. But— has the force of 
negation. But she, &e. — that she. could not le.irn. Commit — 
entrust. Commit her, Ssc. — m.ike over the charge of herself to him. 
Directed- guided. Governed— ruled. Things— matters. Myself 
^my person. What is mine — ^whatever belongs to me. Converted 
changed ; turned. To you, &e, — ^lias now become yours. Lady — , 
mistress ; owner. Pair beautiful. Mansion — grand building ; magni- 
ficent house. Was queen of mj'Self — mistress of my own wishes, i. c.. 
■could do whatever I liked. Presenting — ^giving over ; handing over. 
Bassanio confessed, &e.... things — in Direct Narration : — ^Bassanio 
-s.xid to Portia, “ I have no fortune ; my high birth and noble ancestry 
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ire all that I can boast ot.” Portia, who loved him for his worthy 
ilualitics and had riches enough not to regard wealth in a husband, 
with graceful modesty answered, “I will wish myself a thousand 
times more fair, and ton thousand times more rich, to be more 
worthy of you. I am an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised, 
and yet not so old, but that I can learn. I shall commit my gentle 
spirit to be directed and governed by you in all things.” She said, 
&C...Fing — she said that herself and what was hers, to him and his 
was then converted. The previous day she was the lady of that fair 
mansion, queen of herself and mistress over those servants ; and then 
that house, those servants and hersell were his. She then, presenting 
a ring to Bassanio, said that she gave them with that ring. (These 
words are exaetl5’' those of Shakespeare.) 

Paras. 14— 17, Overpowered— overwhelmed. Gratitude — 
gratefulness. Wonder— surprise. Gracious— kind; courteous. Noble 
— kind ; noble-hearted. Accepted of— agreed to marry. Humble 
fortunes— poor circumstances. A man of, &e. — a man as poor as 
himself. Express— show. Reverence— respect ; regard. Honoured 
him— did him honour. Broken words— indistinct expressions; 
faltering words ; incoherent speech. Vowed — solemnly promised ; 
made a solemn pledge or promise. Part with — give away. Waiting 
maid — a female servant who attends a lady. Were in attendance 
—waited; were present before. Gracefully- -kiudlj'. Obedient — 
dutiful. To become, &e.— to marry. Generous— noble ; kind. De- 
sired — requested. Desired, &C, — ^requested to be permitted to have 
their marriage ceremony celebrated at the same time with them. 
With all my heart— most gladly. If you, &e.— if you can secure 
a lady who will marry you. " With all my heart.. .Wife ’’—Bassanio 
said to Gratiano that ho (Antonio) gave his permission with all his 
heart if he (Gratiano) could get a wife. Gentlewoman — lady’s maid. 
Promised —given her consent by ijromising ; pledged her word. Portia 
asked, &e. — in Direct Narration : — Portia said, “Nerissa, is it true?” 
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It Is so — it is true ; sucli is the case. Approve of — lihe ; think it 
to be proper. Portia, &e.— Portia gladly giving her consent to it: 
‘ Portia ’ is in the nominative absolute. Pleasantly — good huinonr- 
edly. Wedding feast — ^feast given at the celebration of marriage. 
Then our... marriage — the happiness of our marriage feast will be 
greatly increased by your marriage being celebrated at the same 
time with oiirs. Nerissa replied, &e.-..6ratiano —in Indirect Nar- 
ration : — Nerissa replied that it was so, if she approved of it. Portia 
willingly consentmg, Bassanio pleasantly said to Gratiano that their 
wedding feast should be much honoured by his (Gratiano’s) marriage. 

Para. 18. Sadly — sorrowfully ; miserably. Crossed — cut short ; 
interrupted ; disturbed. Entranee—appearance ; arrival. Contain- 
ing— bearing. Fearful— horrible ; causing fear ; sad. Tidings- 
news. Feared — was afraid. To tell him of — to inform him of ; to 
acquaint him with the news of. He looked so pale — he turned so 
pale through grief. Inquiring— asking ; being anxious to know. 
Distressed— afflicted ; gave pain. Unpleasantest— most disagree- 
able or offensive. Blotted — wore Avritten. Imparted — declared; 
told of. When I did first, &e. — ^when I first made you laiow that I 
loved you. Freely — frankly ; openly ; without any disguise. 

Page 64. 

All the wealth, &e. — the only fortune that I had was my high 
birth. Should have — ought to have. I had, &e. — I was poorer thad 
a pauper. Here related — previously narrated ; mentioned above. 
Proeuring—securing; obtaining. Engaged— agreed ; made an agree- 
ment. By a certain day — on or before a specified date. Sweet — 
dear. Lost— wrecked ; destroyed. My bond, &e. — ^I shall have to pay 
the penalty of the bond ; I have forfeited the bond I signed to the Jew. 
Paying — satisfying it, i. c., allowing the pound of flesh to be cut off 
from his body. Impossible, &e.— not possible to live from the effects 
of the wound. Could wish— would like. To see you, &e.— to see 
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you Ijefore I die ; to see you for the last time. NotwithStandiniT — 
nevertheless ; for all that. Pleasure— choice ; will.- Use your plea- 
sure — do as you please ; do as is convenient to you. Let not my let- 
ter — let not iny letter persuade you to come. If your love, &e. — if you 
cannot come out of your love for mo, do not come, for I request you to 
do so. Dear love — dearest, it is a term of endearment. Despatch — 
perform with all possible speed ; finish quickly. Be gone — go away. 
Gold — monej'. Over— as much. Lose a hair — suffer -the slightest 
injury. My Bassanio — because now’ he has become hers. Fault — 
mistake. Dearly bought — bought for a very high price. Dearly 
love —tenderly love ; greatly love. Set OUt — started. Legal right — 
right by law. To her money — to use her money. The instant — 
moment ; as soon as. In great haste — ^with all speed. — In prison — 

imprisoned. He said in debt — iu Indirect Narration : — He said 

to Portia that there were a few of tlic uniileasantest words that had 
ever blotted paper ; and then addressing her as gentle lady continued 
that when lie had first imparted his love to her, he had freely told 
iier that all the wealth lie liad ran in his veins, but he should have 
told her that he had less tlian nothing, being in debt. 0 my dear... 
love you — in Indirect Narration : — Portia asked Bassanio address- 
ing him as his dear love, to despatch all business and to be gone ; 
and said that he should have gold to pay the money t^venty times 
over before that kind friend should lose a hair by her Bassanio's 
fault ; and as lie was so dearly bought she would dearly love 
him. 

Para. 19. The day of payment— the day for the payments of the 
money. ‘ Day ’ is in the nominative absolute. The day, &e. — the 
day a])pointed for the payment of the debt having passed ; the due 
^lobt still remaining unpaid on the appointed day. Cruel — hard- 
hearted. Accept of— take ; accept to take. Offered — was going to 
qiay him. Insisted— persisted. Appointed— fixed. Try— hear. 
Bhoeking— horrible, dreadful. Cause— case; action. Awaited — 
ivaitod for. Dreadful — painful ; disgusting. Suspense — anxiety. 
’Event — consequence; result. Trial — case. 

T— 7 
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Para. 20. Parted with — sepamtcd from. Cheering'ly — cn- 
cour.'igiMgly. Dear friend — Antonio. Feared — was afiMitl. It would 
go hard- with — it would cause serious ti-oublc or injury to. Con- 
sider within herself — meditate in her mind. Means — plan. Instru- 
mental— serviceable ; useful. If she eould...life— if she by devis- 
ing any plan could bo able to save the life of Ajitonio. Honour — 
respect. Meek — mild. Wife-like — becoming a wife. Submit — 
yield. Would submit, &e.— would submit Ijcrsclf to bo guided by 
him in all matters as one having superior intellectual i)o\vcrs. Being 
now, &c. being now required to act; being now roused to action. 
Peril— danger. Nothing— in the least. She did, &c.— she was fully 
confident of her power.s. Sole— only. Guidance— direction. True 
correct. Perfect — idiie; mature. Judgment — understanding; 
power of discernment. Resolved — determined ; made up her mind. 
Speak plead. In Antonio’s defence — on behalf of Antonio ; in 
Antonio’s favour. 

Para. 21. Relation— relative. Couneellor in the law— lawyer ; 
advocate. Stating the ease— giving a lull description of the case. 
Desired his opinion — asked him as to what he thought ol the case. 
Advice — council ; instruction. 

Page 65. 

Dress worn by a councillor — the councillor’s or barrister’s gown. 
Letters of, &e. letters, from Bellario in which he gave hex* instruc- 
tions as to Jiow to conduct the delence. Equipment — outfit ; pro- 
ceeding. 

Para. 22. Appeal dress. Portia, &e. — Portia and her maid 
Nerissa dressed themselves like men. Putting on-wearing. Robes 
-gown. Clerk-person appointed as writer. Setting out imme- 
diately-starting at once. On the very, &e.-thc same davin which 
the trial was to be held. Just going-about. Senators-members of 
the Senate councillor’s. Senate-house-the place where the senators 
meet ; the place where cases are tried. This High Court of Justice 
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—the Senate-Iioiise. Presented —handed. Learned — able. Him- 
self— in person. Plead for — conduct the case on bohali ol ; defend. 
Prevented by— conld not do on account of. Permitted— allowed, 
stead — place. Granted— allowed ; permitted. At the youthful, 
&e. — at seeing the face oi the yonng stranger, f . c., by ilnding the 
stranger to be of so tender an age. Prettily — beautifully. Was 
disguised — assumed false appearance. Bobes — dress. Wig — lalsc 
hair used for the liead. Who was, &C. — whose disguise appeared so 
real that she could not be recognised in her councillor*.s dress and 
artificial hair. 

Para. 23. Merciless — cruel. Knew — recognised. Disguise — 
lalso dress. Beside — by the side of. Agony — e.vtreme pain ; anguish. 
Distress — sufleriug. Agony, &e. — ^great uneasiness and fear. For 
— Ibr the sake of. Importance— significance. 

Para. 24. Arduous— dilheult. Task — business ; duty. En- 
gaged in— undertaken. Tender— delicate. Courage — boldness. 
Boldly— courageously. Pi’oceeded— went toperlorm. Undertaken 
—taken upon herself. Addressed herself— spoke to. Allowing— 
admitting; conceding. Had a right — could claim. Forfeit — penalty. 
Expressed— mentioned. Bond — deed of agreement. Spoke of — 

' described. Sweetly — gently. Noble— excellent ; good. Mercy — 
, kindness ; forgiveness. Softened— melted ; moved. But— except. 
, Unfeeling — cruel ; merciless. It dropped, &c. — it came from heaven 
. to the earth. Was a, &e. — is productive of happiness in two w’ays. 
j Blessed — gave happiness. It blessed... received it — it was a source 
of blessing or happiness to the giver as well as to the receiver. 
Became— suited. Attribute— quality. How it became, &e. — how 
it was better for kings to show mercy than to wear crowns, it being 
a divine attribute. Tempered — softened. That earthly.. .justice — 
tlie more was justice .softened by mercy, the more a king's power 
resembled that of God; kings appeared like God more or less 
according as mercy was more or less mixed with justice. That same 
prayer — the Lord’s Prayer. Shakespeare’s words are : — 
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Tlic quality of inci'cy is not strain'd 
It droppctU as tlic fjcntle rain fi'om heaven. 

Upon the place heneath : it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that and him that take" : 

'Tis mightiest in the iniprhtiest : it becomes 
The tiironed monarcli better than liis crown : 

Ills sceptre sliows the force of temporal ))ower. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit tlie dread and fear of Icinjrs ; 

But mercy is above tliis sceptied swa.v : 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kinps, 

It is an attrihuti* of God Iiimself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Tlu*refore, -Tew. 

Thougli justice be thy plea, consider tliis, 

That in the course of justice, none of ns 
Siiould see salvation : we do piiiy for merey ; 

And that same pmyer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Penalty, &C. — i.c., the pound of Antonio's flesh. Over — more. 
He should desire — he could clmose. Shylock — is in the norainativc 
absolute. Insisting — pei-sisting. Endeavour — ^try. Wrest — per- 
vert ; to turn from its natural meaning ; to give a forced interpreta- 
tion to. 


Pagre 66. 

Gravely — solemnly; seriously. Established — made; enforced. 
Pleading— speaking. In his favour-on his behalf. Daniel— wis 
the fourth of the .Jewish prophets ; he was a very wise man famons 
for strict justice. A Daniel, &e. — a Daniel has come to decide the 
case. How much.. .looks — you are much more wise tlian yon appear 
to be by yonr age ; you are very wise, although you look so young. 
Is he not.. .asked Portia — in indirect Xarration ; — ^Portia asked 
-whether he (Antonio) was not able to pay the bond. BassauiO... 
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altered — in Direct Jvai’ratioii : — Bassanio said to the young coun- 
sellor, “ T’l-aj' endeavour to wj'est the law a little to save Antonio’s 
life." Poi’tia gravely answered, “ Laws once established must never 
be altei'ed.” He said, looks — in Indirect Narration ; — He 

(Shylock) said that a Daniel was come to judgment, and calling 
I’ortia a ‘ wise young Judge ' continued to say how he honoured her 
and how much older she was than her looks. 

Para. 25. By — according to. Lawfully — legally. Claim — de- 
mand. Nearest, &C. — from that part of Antonio’s body which is 
very close to his heart, i. e., from his breast.. ‘ Nearest ’ goveims 
‘ heart.’ Be merciful — ^sliow mercy. Fear — is in the infinitive 
mood, ‘ to’ being understood after ‘ hid.’ By my soul, &e. — I take 
an oath by my soul. There is, &e. — ^no man by his words can make 
me change my detei-mination. You must prepare, &e. — ^j’ou must 
be ready to have the pound of fiesh cut oil from your bosom. Have you 
—have j'ou got. Calm— quiet; cool. Resignation— submission. 
But little — only little ; almost nothing. For that — because. He 
had prepared, &e. — he had made up his mind to meet death ; he 
Wixs prepared for death. Give, &e. — ^Ict me shake hands with you. 
Fare, &e. — may you live a happy life. Grieve not — be not soriy. 
Misfortune— calamity. For you — on account of yourself ; for j’our 
sake. I am. ..for you — I am thrown to this e.vtremity in which I 
must lose my life for your sake. Commend me— sjieak favourably 
of me. Deepest — greatest ; keenest. Affliction — sorrow. Who is, 
&c. — whom I love as dearlj- as my life. Esteemed — valued. With 
— i>y. Above — more than. Life.. .life — I do not hold anything in 
the world even iny own life and wile more dear than your life. 
Sacrifice — give away. To this devil here — meaning Shylock whom 
Bassanio so calls on account of his cruelty. Deliver — save. Antonio 
replied he. ..death — ^In Direct Narration : — Antonio J’eplied, “I 
have hut little to say, for I have prepared my mind for dealh." 

Para. 26. Kind-hearted — kind. Offended— displeased. Ex- 
pressing — declaring. Owed to — bore for; had for. True — intimate; 
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renl. StPOngT terms— stroHpr op langiinffc. Help— avoid ; do 

otherwise than. Could not, &e. — could not btii, answer. Little 
thanks— no tlianks. Your wife, &C.— vour wife would not. he 
pleased to hear. Make — is in the infinitive mood. Offer — i. r., of 
liei*. Loved — liked. Copy — imitate. Lord — master ; /. c., Bassanio. 
He niust...Bassanio’s— he ought to use an expression containing 
the same sentiments as those of iiis master. In Nerissa’s hearing — 
in a voice that reached the oars of Ncrlssa. Clerk — writer. Pro- 
test — declare on oath. But — only. Currish — malignant; brutal. 
I Wish she were in heaven— I wish she were dead. I wish.. .Jew— 
I wish she were dead, and iniglit iinplore some supernatural being in 
lieaven to soiten tlic lienrt of the cruel Jew. Behind her back— 
in her absence. Else— otlierwise. But— only. Unquiet— unpoaci*- 
fnl. Else, &e.— otlierwise tliere would have been a real ill-feeling 
between lier (your wife) and you ; otherwise you would liave created 
a great distux'banco in your hou.se. 

Para. 27. Cried out— exclaimed. Impatiently— with impa- 
tionco. Trifle — waste. Pronounce — deliver ; pass. Sentence — ' 
judgment. Awful expectation— state of Icrrihlo suspense. All 
was, &c. every one in the court was anxiously expecting to hear 
tlie sentence against Antonio. Heart— person. Grief— sorrow. 
For — at the fate of. 

Page 67. 

Para. 28. Every, &C. — every person felt sorrow at the fate 
of Antonio. Shylock... Sentence — In Indirect Narration : — Shylock 
cried out impatiently that they trifled time and he prayed that the 
sentence might be pronounced. Coiniwro Shakespeai-e’s word.s 
Wo trifle time : I pray the, pursue sentence. Scales — halanco. 
Surgeon a person wlio is well experienced in .snrger.v .and in per- 
forming operations. By-iiear. Lest, &c.-<.liat, tile diselinrgoof 
blood from the wound be not so great as to cause his death. You... 
death— you ought to have a surgeon present here that he (Antonio) 
may not die of an excessive flow of blood. Whole intent— onlj 
intention; sole object. Named— expressed ; specified. Whatoftha 
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— it matters not if it is not specified in the hond. For — out of. 
Charity — Idiidness. Did so, &e. — you did keep a doctor in attond- 
ance ont of mere kindness. I cannot, t,&e.— I can find no sucli 
condition in the bond. Is not — is not mentioned. Thine — thy due. 
Awards — allows ; grants. The law.. .it— you can have the pound 
of liesh by law and the court allows it. Breast— bosom. Exclaim- 
ed— cried out. Upright— just. Eagerly— anxiously. Looking 
eargerly — casting eager looks. Repair — be ready ; prepare 
yourself. 

Para. 29. Tarry — wait. A little — for a siiort time ; a moment. 
Else — besides. Drop — ^.jot. This bond, &e. — you cannot by this 
bond claim a drop of blood. Expressly — clearly ; distinctly. Shed 
— drop. Christian blood — the blood of a Christian. Your lands 
and goods— all your property. Confiscated — forfeited. Utterly 
— extremely ; altogether. Wise— judicious. This wise discovery 
— the liuding out of this judicious expedient. Named — specified ; 
mentioned. Admiring— praising. Wonderful— extraordinary. 
Sagacity— wisdom. Happily— fortunately. Thought of— discover- 
ed. Expedient — plan. Plaudits — cheers; applause. Resounded 
—echoed. In the words, &e.— using the words of Shylock. Mark 
— notice. A Daniel — here a proiier noun has been used as common. 

Para. 30. Defeated — conqtiered ; become unsuccessful. Intent 
— design ; object. Finding, &e. —seeing that his cruel intentions 
have not been satisfied. Disappointed— frustrated. Disappointed 
look — look of disappointment ; appearance expressing disai)point- 
ment. Take— accept. Rejoiced- pleased ; delighted. Beyond 
measure- exceedingly; very greatly. Unexpected— .sudden. De- 
liverance — release. At Antonio’s, etc. — at Antonio’s being so 
sJiddonly delivered from tlie danger in wliich his life lay, f, at 
his life being saved. Here — i. e.. with me. Softly— not .so fast ; 
wait a moment. There is no haste — there is no hurry about it. 
The Jew... penalty— the .lew must onl 3 ' get the penaltv as demand- 
ed bj' him {/. c*., the pound of flesh without a drop of blood) and 
nothing else. Mind — ^lieware : remember. Nor do not cut — and 
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do not cut. ; * nor,’ according: to modern Englisli, is redundant ; its 
use is peculiar to Shakesiieare. Just — exactly. Poor — small ; in- 
signilicant. Scruple — a ^mall weight of 20 grsiins. Nay — not only 
this, but. If the scale.>.senate — if the weight of the llesh cut off 
be more or less than a pound by even such a very small weiglit as 
tliat of a liair, you shall, according to the laws of Venice, be put to 
death, and all your property confiscated to the State. Let me go — 
leave me 


Paras. 31 — 36. Hold upon — gr.»sp upon ; charge agsiinst. Con- 
spired — plotted. For having, &e. — for lia ving made plots to imi rder ; 
for designing to take the life of. Your.. .duke— it depends upon 
the will of the duke to spare your life. — Down — fall down. Down 
on your knees — kneel down. To pardon you — to forgive you and 
spare your life. Portia again...you — In Iudii*ect Narration : — 
Portia stopped the .low telling him to wait, and said that .she had 
another hold upon him. By the laws of Venice hi.s wealth was 
forfeited to the State for having conspiivtl against the life of one 
of its citizens, and his life lay at the mercy of the Duke. She 
therefore told him to fall down on his knee*, and to a*.k him to 
pardon him (Shylock). That — in order that. Difference — dissimi- 
larity. Difference — i. c.. the difference in the nature of the .Tews 
and the Christians, the former being cruel like Shylock. the latter 
showing mercy even unasked. Christian spirit— nature of the 
Christians to show mercy. Pardon — forgive; grant. Comes— 

escheats. State— Government. The duke state— In Indirect 

Narration.— The duke then said to .Shylock that ho pardoned 
him his life befoitj ho asked it, that he might see the differ- 
ence of their Christian spirit; and added that half his wealth 
belongred to Antonio, the other h.alf came to the state. Generous 
—noble. Give up— give up or abandon the claim of. If— 
tded. Deed legal document. Sign a deed — execute a docu- 
ment. Hake it over— transfer. Hake.’-.death— transfer or give it. 
as a legacy to take effect after his death. Lately— recently. Who, 
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&e. — who has recently married. Consent — will ; inclination ; desire. 
Which — i. e., tlie marriage with Lorenzo, a Christian : its antecedent 
is 0 / Antonio's. Offended— displeased. Disinherited— de- 

prived of an iiilieritance ; prevented from inheriting. The generous 
...husband— in Direct Narration : — ^The generous Antonio then said, 
“ I shall give up my sliare of Hhylock's wealth, if Sljj’lock will sign a 
deed to make it over at his death to his daughter and her hus1)and.” 
Agreed — consented. Being... revenge — being in this way unsuccess- 
ful in avenging himself on Antonio. Despoiled— deprived ; stripped. 
Riches— wealth. Ill— unwell. Home— is an object of place. After 
me — alter I have gone. Send.. .me — .send the document after 
I have left the court to my house. Sign over — make over by 
inj' signature. Get thee gone — begone; go away. Repent — be 
sorry for ; feel penitent. Turn Christian— become a Christian ; be 
converted to Christianity. The State... riches — we shall remit to 
you the other half of your property which has been confiscated to 
the State, Released him — set him free. Dismissed — broke up. 
Praised — admired; eulogised. Wisdom — judgment. Ingenuity — 
skill; cleverness. Invited.. .dinner— asked him to dine with him athis 
place. Meant— intended. To return to Belmont— to reach Belmont. 
Your grace dukes are addressed as ‘Your grace,' as ‘ your honour ’ 
is used for the Lieutenant-Governor and ‘ your excellency' ' for the 
Governor-Gouer.il. Away— ho off; go aw.iy. Directly -instantly. 
Leisure— vacant time. He had not, &e.— Jie had not time. Turn- 
ing to— addressing ; directing towards. Reward —remunerate. In 
my mind— ill my opinion ; to my thinking. Indebted— obliged. You 
are, &e.— you are under deep obligations to liim. Portia replied... 
directly — in Indirect Nawation : — Portia liumbiy thanked his grace 

and said that she must (be) away directly. The duke.. .with him — in 
Direct Narration The duke said, “ I am sorry you iiave no time to 
•stay and dine witli mo.” " Turning...to him "—in Indirect Narra- 
tion : — He then told Antonio to reward that gentieman (young coun- 
cillor), for, in his (duke's) mind, he (Antonio) was imicli indebted to 
him (the gentleman). Senators— councillors. Worthy— deserving. 
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Acquitted — released. Grievous — serious ; severe. Penalties — piniisli- 
mcnts. Acquitted... penalty— free from a seriou.s charge ; escaped 
a serious cliarge ; escaped a severe 2 Junishmont. Accept of— take. 
Due unto— owed to. Due unto the Jew— that were the .lew's by 
law. Stand— remain. Over and above— in addition to ; besides. 
In love and service — in the matter of love and service. Evermore 
—for ever; alwaj’s. And we...evermore— Antonio .said, “And 
besides offering you the money we shall over remain under great 
obligations to yon in tlie matter of love and service.” 

Para. 37. Prevailed upon— persuaded ; induced. Pressing^ 
insisting on ; urging. Wear — put on. For your sake on your 
account ; as a present from you. Taking off — ^putting off. 

Pag’e 69. 

Bassanio— (in botli the places is in the nominative absolute. 
Espied — saw. Wily — cunning. Wanted — desired. To make a merry 
jest— to play a pleasant joke. For your love— in consequence of 
tiio love j^on bear to me ; on account of .your love towards me as you 
showed bj' making such repeatetl requests. Sadly — sorely ; greatly. 
Distressed— afflicted ; grieved. Ask him, &c.— ask liim to give him 
tlie onlj' thing lie cannot give to any person. Confusion — perplexity. 
Gift — present. Vowed — solemnly promised. Most valuable — of the 
greatest value ; most precious. Proclamation— public notice. Find 
it, &e.— ascertain wliere it can be had by issuing a public notice. 
Affected- insulted. You teach me...answered— this is tlie way 
how a reply is to be given to a beggar, i. r., how to refuse liim. 

Para. 38. Let him, &e. — ^give him the ring. My love — the love 
I liave for you. Great service, &e.— i. e., releasing me from the 
hands of tlie cruel Jew. Against— as a set off ; in opposition to. 
Be valued against — be considered equal to ; be set against and 

outweighed. Let displeasure- consider my love for you and 

the good service lie has rendered me to be of greater importance 
than your wife’s displeasure. Ungrateful — ^thankless. Yielded — 
gave in. Nerissa — It lias no verb ; -but ,tlie probable con.structiou is 
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that its A’erb is ‘ bogged,’ ‘she’ being in apposition to it. Choosing — 
liking; preferring. Outdone — surpassed. Generosity — liberality. 
Lord — master. Laughing — merriment. Got — reached. Tax — chai’ge ; 
accuse ; reprove. Giving away — parting with. How they, &e. — is. 
a noun clause object of think. Swear — declare on oath. Present — 

gift. Tax woman — charge their husbands with having parted 

with their rings, and solemnly declare that they must have present- 
ed them to some woman. Dear Bassanio... displeasure — In In- 
direct Narration : — Antonio said to his dear Bassanio that lie 
(Bassanio) should let him (the councillor) have the ring, and that 
his (Antonio's) love and the great service he had rendered to him 
(Antonio) should be valued against his (Bassanio's) wife’s di.s- 
pleasuie. 

f 

Para. 39. Temper of mind — temperament ; disposition. Never- 
fails to attend — always attends ; ever accompanies. Consciousness 
—knowledge. Was in... action — was very liappy as a person who- 
has done a good act alwas'S i.s. She, &e. — herself being in a cheer- 
full mood. Enjoyed — found pleasure in ; took delight in. Bright — 
brightly; brilliantlj’. The moon, &e.— the shining of the moon 
never appeared so pleasant to her before. Hid — concealed. As well 
—as equallj'. Charmed— delighted. Fancy— imagination. Beams 
— rays. Naughty — wicked; sin-worn. How far... world — ^just as- 
a small candle shines over a large area, so a good deed casts au' 
elevating influence over the surrounding world of sin. From — pro- 
ceeding fi’oin. Methinks — it seems to me. Sweeter — ^more pleasant. 
By day— during the day. She said to Nerissa...by day— In Indi- 
rect Narration :— She said to Nerissa that that light they saw was 
burning in her hall. She remarked that that little candle threw its 
beams A-ery far, and said that a good deed thus shone in a naughty 
world. She said that she thought that that music sounded sweeter- 
than by day. 

Para. 40. Own— appropriate. Dressing, &e.— putting their owir 
drosses. Awaited— waited for ; expected. Presenting— introducing. 
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'Congratulations — expressions of sympatiij'' on account of good for- 
tune; good wishes. Welcomings — congratulations and wishes of 
joy on his escape from the hands of the cruel Jew and .also on his 
receiving him at her place. Were hardly over— were scarcely 
finished. Perceived — saw. Already — so soon ; in so short a time. 
A quarrel already — have you commenced quarrelling so soon. 

Page 70. 

About— regarding. Paltry — trivial ; worthless ; trilling. With 
■words upon it — with the motto inscribed upon it. Cutler — one 
who manufactures knives, scissors, razors, &c. Leave, &e. — do not 
part with me. 

Para. 41. Signify— mean. What, &e.... signify— I do not care 
■for the price of or the words inscribed on the ring. When— at the 
time when. Until, &e. — as long as yonr life lasts. You. ..woman — 
is a noun clause object of ‘know.’ Scrubbed— stunted in growth; 
dwarfish. No higher than yourself— of the same height as j-ourself. 
Wise— judicious. Pleading— spe.aking on behalf of another ; defend- 
ing. Prating— teilkative ; garrulous. For a fee— as a remunei’a- 
tion. For my life— even if ray life were at stake. Deny— refuse. 
Deny him— decline his request. You were to blame— you were to 
be blamed ; you were in the wrong ; the fault lay with you. Sure- 
certain. For all the world — in rctnrn for anything in the world. 
In excuse for— in attenuation of. And then.. .ring— here, ‘boy’ 
and ‘ he ' are subjects of ‘ begged,’ as in pjira. , 38 . 

Paras. 42 and 43. Seemed appeared ; looked apparently. Re- 
proached— rebuked. Nerissa, &e.— she had learnt from Nerissa what 
should be guessed. Had— got. Unhappy— sorry. Offended- dis- 
pleased. Earnestness — seriousness. By my honour upon m3’ 

honour ; having regard to my honour ; staking my honotir on it. Civil 
•doctor— a doctor in civil law ; it is in the nominative case to the 
verb ‘ had ’ understood. Who refused, &e.— who declined to accept 
the 3,000 ducats which I ottered to him. Denied him — reftised to 
give him. Displeased— angry ; otfended. Sweet— dear ; lovely. 
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Beset— filled ; surrounded ; overtaken. Seeming— apjjaront. My 
seeming ingratitude — what appeared to be lUigratefulncss on my 
part. Forced — obliged. After — in pursuit of, i. c., when he went 
away. Had, &e. — ^liad yon been present there. Of me— from me. 
To give — to pre.sent to. Unhappy — unfortunate. I am, &e. — it is 
I who have unfortunately been the source of all these disputes. 

Para. 44. Bid— asked. Grieve at— be sorry for. Notwith- 
standing — neverthele.s.s ; in .spite of his being the cause of the quar- 
rels. Lend my body— pledge to sacrifice my life. But for him— 

had it not been for him. But dead — my life would not have 

been saved had not the young councillor, whom Bassanio presented 
with the ring, so w’isely pleaded on my behalf. Dare — venture ; 
make bold. My soul upon the forfeit — my soul being staked upon 
the keeping of his word. Break faith — prove false. I dare. ..you- — 
I make bold to pledge myself once again, declaring tliat my soul 
shall be damned if your husband will again prove false to you by 
giving away your ring. Surety — ^guarantee ; security. Keep — is in 
the infinitive mood. Better — with moi>e care ; moi*e carefullj*. Bid 
him, &e. — tell him that he should not part svith it as he has done 
with the other. 

Page 71. 

Para. 45. Strangely surprised — struck with great wonder. 
How she, &e, — is a noun danse, object of ‘ told.’ Unspeakable- 
unutterable ; that cannot be described. Found — learnt ; came to 
know. To his, &C. — which created in his mind unutterable pleasure 
and surprise. That it, &e. — ^is a noun clause, ol)ject of ‘ found.’ 
That Antonio’s, &e.— is a subordinate noun clause, complement'd 
‘ was.’ That it.. .saved — that his wife, Poi’tia, by her noble courage 
and wisdom, had saved the life of his dear friend Antonio. 

Para. 46. Welcomed— cordially received. Letters— epistles. 
Chance — accident. Had fallen, &e. — came into lier i)ossession. 
Account — description. Supposed — imagined ; considered. Lost — 
to be lost ; wrecked. Which.. .harbour — in which it was written 
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ifchali those ships of Antonio, which were considered to he wrecked, 
had safely arrived in port. Tragical-sorrowful. Beginnings— 
-earlier portion. This rich merchant — /. r., Antonio, tlie merchant 
of Venice. Unexpected— sudden. Ensued— followed. So these 

ensued — in tliis way the disasters, whieli had clouded the early 

history of this wealthy merchant, were all forgotten in the sudden 
prosperity that tollowed them. Leisure — time. Comical — langliable ; 
^gay ; causing mirth. Adventure— incident ; event ; story. There 
was, &e. — they laughed at leisure. At the council, &c. — at the 
laughable story of the rings, for the parting of wliich the husbands 
had fallen into difHculties. Husbands — is in the objective case 
governed by ‘ at.’ Know — recognise. Merrily — cheerfully. Swear- 
ing— solemnly pledging. Rhyming speech— speech put into rhyme 
or verse. Fear— be anxious. No other thing— nothing else. Sore 
—sorely ; deeply. While he...ring— throughout Jiis life his greatest 
■care would be to keep his Nerissa’s ring safe. 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Introduction. — Shakespeare took the plot of the Ouwedy of Errorit 
from a play of the Latin comic writer. Plutns, called the Memuclimi. 
The plot in the old play turns on the comical mistakes caused by the 
astonishing likeness between twin brothers. By giving each brother 
a servant, eriually undistinguibhable, Shakespeare makes the compli- 
cations that arise much more perplexing. 

Summary. — The wife of ^Egeon, a merchant of Syracuse, gave 
birth at an inn'to two sons at a time, who were so exactly alike the 
one” could not be distinguished from the other. At the same time a' 
poor woman there was also brought to bed of two sons, exactly 
alike. So the merchant brought the two sous of the poor woman 
to attend upon his sons. Both the sons of the merchants were 
aiamed Antipholus, and both the .slaves were named Dromio. When 
the merchant and liis family were returning homeward, a dreadful 
storm arose, and to save the children, ^geon tied the two boys 
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and their slaves to masts. After the ship sank, one of tlic boys 
with his slave was picked up bj' some fishermen, and the old merchant, 
together with the other boy and his slave, was picked up by some 
sailors. 

The boys were thus separated, and with all his searcli the old 
merchant could not find the elder Aniipholus. When the younger 
Antiplioliis was eighteen years of age, lie too left home, with his 
slave Dromio in search of his brother. And it so happened that on 
a certain day the younger Antipholus and his slave I’eached the 
town of Ephesus, where the elder Antipholus and his son had already 
been for some years. 

The older Autipholiis had already been married and liis wife was 
a jealous woman. Coming across the younger Antiphoius she took 
him home, taxed him with inconstancy, and persisted in calling 
him husband. When he left the house he was met by a goldsmith, 
who, mistaking him for the elder brothei*, gave him a gold chain, 
saying it ms made by his own orders. Shortly afterwards when 
the goldsmith demanded the price of the married Antipholus, he 
refused to pay, saying that he had not got the chain. Going to liis 
house he was refused admittance, for the younger Antipholus had 
already been there. The younger Antipholus had given a purse to 
lus slave to keep, and. svkeu Ue demanded it of the wrong Dvomio ke 
denied all knowledge ot it. The astonishing likeness of the twin 
brothers and the slaves thus gave rise to a number of comic errors, 
and it was not till they all met that the mystery was cleared up. 

Pagre 71. 

Comedy — comedy comes from Greek Ifammlin, a ludicrous or 
mirthful spectacle, either from Jcoihhs, a revel, or kome, a village, 
and (fido, to sing. TUc Coincdu of Errors means the amusing play 
describing the comical adventures which the chief drdnmtis pr.rsoiirr 
were led into on account of their being mistaken for one another. 
From /ronius comes Coniiis, God of revelry, whom Jlilton represents 
as male Circe. 
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Para. 1. States — governments; dukedoms. Syracuse — a city of 
Sicily, the birth-place of Ax*chimedes, the philosoplier. It wa.s loiind- 
ed by Corintliian colonists between seven and eight hundred years 
B. C. Destroyed bj'- the Saracens in the ninth century. It is now a 
place of less lhan 30,000 inhabitants. Ephesus — a celebrated city of 
Asia Minor. Its temple dedicated to Diana was considered one ol 
the seven wonder-s of the world. Eratostratus burnt the temple of 
Diana on the night that Alexander was born. In the middle ages it 
sank into insignifieanee. Variance — dissension. At variance — 
having quarrelled. Made- -passed. Ordaining— (Latin ordo) decree- 
ing. Ordain., ordhmrtj, ordimil, ordinance, ordnance are from the 
same root. Ordnance — (great gnns) originally meant any arrange- 
ment or equipment. Marks — a mai*k=13s. 4d. For the ransom— 
as the price. Ifnn.soni comes from the same root as redemption, 
Latin re, back, and emo, to buy. The states... his life— the passage 
should be analysed thus : (1) A cruel law wan made is the principal 
sentence. (2) The Hlate...i'nrkmee, there at Bplieam are extensions 
of the predicate lOfl.'i made. (,3) Ordaining 1hat...life w attributive 

or adjectival to the subject law. (4) That ?ifs life is a noun 

sentence-object to ordaining. Tliis last should be further analysed. 
He was to be pnf to death is the princip.al sentence. Thai if aiiif... 
Ephesus ; mii?c.ss he.. .life are adverbial sentence. TJie analysis should 
be given in a tabular form. 

Para. 2. Discovered— foimd out. Heavy— enonnon.*.. Hcavg 
(Anglo-Saxon hefan, to lift) literally means heaved with difficulty. 
Heaven is that which is heaved or lifted up. Fine — ^Latin finis, an 
end. The money paid as the final settlement of a suit. Hence, it 
means pecuniary punishment. 

Para. 3. Which was death — wliich was sure to bring death 
upon. If Stands for “ to enter which.” Explain : ‘ To have tlie power 
of life and death.’ ‘ He .will be the death of j'-ou.’ 

Para. 4. Sorrow had... life— grief liad xnade his life a burden 
to him. A heavier task — a mox-e painiul work or labour. 
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Para. 5. Brought up— trained ; educated. Epidamnium— tlie 
ancient Illyrian towi of Epidainnus or Dyrraehinni. 

Page 72. 

Brought to bed— delivered. They were so exactly alike— 
they were so jirecisely like eaeh other in appearance. To dis- 
tinguish — to make out. Twin — ^Anglo-Saxon fjw'n, double, f loi— two. 
Twine is a cord consisting of two (or more) threads twisted to- 
gether. Exceeding poor — exceedingly poor. Bought the two 
boys — Slavery was a regular institution both in Greece and Rome, 
and parents could sell their childi*en into slavery. To attend — 
to wait. 

Para. 6. Evil— inauspicious. In an evil hour we got on ship- 
board — in an unluck 3 ' hour we embarked on board a ve.ssel. Fury 
— violence. Latin fnro, to be angry. In mj'thology. one of .the 
three goddesses of vengeance. 

Para. 7. Complaints— (French compUiindve, Latin com and 
liiungo, to strike) cries. Piteous Complaints — such cries as would 
excite the pitj* of even the most hard-hearted wretches. Wept for 
fashion — cried when the.v saw their mother weeping, to keep her 
company. (French facon, Latin facto, to make). The meaning is, — 
Cried out of .sj’mpathj' or from imitation, i. e., they cried not because 
they were filled with lear, but bec.'iuse the.v saw both their parents 
were weeping. Bent — directed; devoted. A spare mast — a mast that 
is reserved for any emergency. Sea-faring — going to sea. Faring, 
from Anglo-Saxon farau, to go. Cf. Watj-farer. Trace the menn- 
iug.s of fare {ii), (1) the price of passage, (2) food, from its original 
moaning — a course or passage.' Ferry i.s from the same root. Ex- 
plain “ 111 fareit the land to hastening ills a prey." Provide against 
storms — ^tako the precaution to keep i-eadj- in case storms should 
break forth. Separately to these masts — ^Latin .sc and jmro, to 
put. Preparation is from the .same root. Sejtarately to tlienc masfn 
means, — one to each mast. But for this contrivance — ^liad it not 
been for this shift or plan. Split — was broken bj' striking against. 

T-8 
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Were ■ supported above the water— kept oui-selves above the 
water. Taken up— picked up. A boat of fishermen— a fishing- 
boat. 

Page 73. 

Para. 8. My only care — the only object of my anxious concern. 
Inquisitive — ^from Iiatin qiioaro, to ask, to see. So, inquest, inquiry 
inquisition. “ Ourious denotes a feeling, inquisitive, a habit. 
Prying implies inquisitiveness when carried to an extreme, and is 
more commonly used in a bad sense.” Tidings — news expected. 
“ We may be cnrioiis to hear the netva : we are always anxious for 
tidings.” Inquisitive, etc. — anxious to find out what had become oi 
them. Hazarded the loss of him — ran the i‘isk of losing him. 
Hasard^irom French hasard, a dice for playing. Sinee— ago. Coast- 
ing — steering or sailing in sight of land. Harbours- shelters. 
Harbour is literally a lodging tor an army. From-Anglo-Saxon, here, 
an army, and beorgan, to protect. Hence, harbinger (forerunner), 
which literally means,— one who goes before to provide a lodging. 
Story— history. Happy should I think myself in^my death— I 

should die happily. Assured— made .sure that. But this day 

were living— this passage contains two words of foreign origin. 
Point them out. 

Para. 9. Hapless — Hap, Welsh hap, have, luck, fortune ; hence, 
7mp»cfls=uurorfcunate. To happen is to come by Imp; imppy is hav- 
ing good hap. Peipips is a hybrid— Why? Dignity— (Latin 
diyuim) high office. As the Strict letter of the law required— as 
the law strictly enjoined. The duke said if it were. ..pardon him— 
the oath that I have sworn, and my princely rank and position would 
not permit me to annul the law by which a Syracusan merchant, 
daring to enter into Ephesus, is doomed to death. The direct form 
would be— “ I say, if it were not against the laws which my oath and 
dignity do not permit me to alter, I would freelj* pardon yon.” 

' Para. 10. Graee—mercy ; kindness. Helpless— not being help- 
ed with any aid, i. e., not receiving any aid. Custody— guard. 
Jailor — French yeole, a cage, a prison. 
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Para. II. Through the careful search— T/u o/jr/Ji^ou jiccount 
of. Oarefitl search may mean either a search made with care, or a 
search full of care and anxiety. Wliich is the meaning here ? 

Para. 12. That very same day that ^geon did — Very convoys 
the same idea as same. Did — did arrive. “Do is often used in 
modem English sometimes as an atuviliary, sometimes as an emphaiic 
form, and sometimes as a substitute for some other verb. As an 
auxiliary, (a) in negative sentences, (b) in questions, (c) in answei-s 
with an ellipsis ol the principal verb. As a substitute for other 
forms, as — “And when he falls, as I do (i. e.) as I do fall).” — Hoe 
Axous's Haudhoolc of the English Tongue, page 303. 

Page 74. 

To pass for — to pretend to be. To be known as ; to be regarded 
or considered as. 

Para. 18. To distinguish him from his brother— (To distinguish 
=To mai'k, separate) that he may not bo eonfoimded with his brother. 
Was able to have paid the money — The perfect infinitive is used 
instead of the present infinitive to signify something that was 
intended b«it not carried into effect. Autipholis of Ephesus was 
able to pay the money, but he did not pay it, as he did not know 
rliat it was his father who Iiad been ordered to be put to death. To 
sell them — j. c., to sell them as slaves. 

Para. 14. Uncle to— To=of. When he went to visit the duke 
his nephew — Is it an adjectival or adverbial sentence ? 

Para. 15. Fancy— liking. Patron— ;>nlcr. father. Patriot is 
from patria, native land. 

Para. 16. Some money to carry to the inn— This is the direct 
object of girc. To carry to the inn is eqxuvalent to an adjective 
modifying juoiii’i/. Cf. Water to irink=p rinhing water. How is 
the infinitive used in — * He is slow to forgive? ’ 
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Para. 17. Pleasant— meny. Dull and melancholy. Dull— 
clejectod; low in s])irifcs. Melaneholy=gloomy. Cf. the heantiful 
song in Much Ado ahont Nothing : — 

Sing no more ditties, sing no more. 

Of dumps so dnil and heavy : 

TJie fraud of man was ever so, 

Since summer first was leafy. 

* * t * 

Divert himself — entertain or amuse himself. Latin dis, aside. 
rc)-fo, to turn — To divert is to torn the mind from serious business: 
lienee, to amuse. So, paethue. Odd humours — fantastical mirth. 
Freedoms— liberty. 

Page 75. 

Para. 18. Solitary — lonely. From Latin «o/ns, alone. Fellow 
drop — ieindred drop. Of. : — 

Mountains interposed 
Make enemies ol nations wlio had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled info one. 

— Ooii'prr. 

Useless — fruitless. 

Para. 19. Returned for — ^who has returned or come back. 
Capon — Fi-ench chapou, Latin capo, castrated cock. Falls ftom the 
spit — is already overdone and beginning to spoil. Out of season — 
unseasonable, out of the piojier time. In season — in good time. 
Chat — talk idly. Give the frerinentative of ciiai. Free manner — 
uni‘esorvedly. A sportive humour — merry mood. Charge- -soine- 
'thing entrusted to one’s care. From your own custody— out of 
your own keeping. 

4 

Para. 20. A jealous temper — a nature that was always ready lo 
be vexed and worried from fear of.othei’s being thought more of than 
herself. Fret — Anglo-Saxon frelan, to gnaw or eaf away. Hemu* 
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to fret'heve means — to be peevish, to vex (liei'self)- JBxplain “ fretUul 
Viinlt ” in, the following passage : — 

Xor you ye proud, iinptiic to these la«lt 
Tf inemorj' o’er their tomb no trophiej^ raise 
Where through the long-drawn aisle i»ud fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

— Gray. 

Words of. her husband=o/ — about. Genitive of object ; 

jealousy and repi-oaeh being dii'eeted towards her husband. To 
persuade her out of her groundless suspicious— -tx^ convince her 
that her suspicions were without any foundation. 

Pagre 76. 

Pa,va,. 21. Yvee Jests— j«s,ts not Mvy ftwnsvtlftVAtVftw 

ot propj-iety. Looking strange upon her— looking as if he never 
knew her; appearing bj- his vacant looks to be, as it were, a stranger 
to her. Of. : — 

1 knew thee well. 

But in thy fortunes am unlearn ’d and strange. 

— Timm, 

How comes it — liow does it happen ? To get away — to escape. 
Hlvplain •' to get at," " to get clear.” 

Para. 22. mistress — " the feminine sullix ChS is not Anglo-Saxon. 
It re])resents the Latin hv." Kitchen — Anglo-Saxon ci/cenc, French 
cufsiite, Latin rotjiiiiier from 'corpior, to cook. At hearing — parse 
hrariiiy. 

Para. 23. Perplexed — pu/.7.1ecl. Latin per, thoroughly, anil 
pirc/o, to weave. Pretence— pretext. Both master and man — 
iiiiiii here means .scrnuit. 

Page 77. 

Para. 24. Goldsmith — a worker in gold, /imitii is from Anglo- 
Jsavon .siiti/fiH, to smite. “ We miderstand by a smith a black-smith. 
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as lie who pur excellciicr smites on the anvil." — Drmi iJoare. By his 
own orders — &»/ — according to. Cf. I will • go by direction — 
Jiiclicml TIJ. Strange adventures — rennirkiible occurrences ; strik- 
ing events. Bewitched— charmed. Cf. Befooled. 

Para. 25. Arrested — seized. Latin ad, to and ratio, to stand 
still. Literally, brought to a .stand-still. Asked him to pay — To 
pay is part of the object here. Gold Chain — Goldm and gold should 
be appropriately used. The (iolden Af^c, not the Gold age ; ynld 
mines, not golden mines. Which is the correct usage, Gold fleece 
or Golden Fleece ? Both thinking — parse, both. Distinguish between 
both and 1 wo. Debt — Latin dcheo, to owe. Made the oflicer. Made 
= caused. Conclusion — (Latin con and elundo, to shut) end ; termi- 
nation. So, inelnsire, cloister, preclude, re.elnse, 

Para. 26. Strange — unknown ; foreign. The ship was ready 
to sail object, noun-senteneo. Was in no humour to be jested 
with 'Was not in the mood which encourged Dromio to crack jests- 
with him. Dowsabel — lady-love; sweetheart. It is used here satir- 
ically. Don'-sabcl is the English form of dnlcibella, * pretty-sweet.* 
used perhaps first in some pastoral song. 

Pag’e 78. 

Para. 27. Kindnesses — kind acts. Taking measure — ascer- 
taining by means of a measure, the quantity of silk that would be 
required to prepare his clothes. 

Para. 28. Sorcerers— enchanter.s. Prom French .<,orvicr, Latin 
sors, lot ; sorcery literally means,— the casting of lots. Relieve hiS 
master from his bewildered thoughts— extricate his master irom 
the perplexity and conte.ssion into wliich his mind wms thi*own by the 
strange accidents which befell him. Distraeted—out of his senses. 
Illusions deceptive appe.irances. Confused — bewildered. Some 
blessed power, etc. — may some saint protect us from the evils that 
this accursed place might bring on. 

Para. 29. Came up to — approached. Lady — literally one who 
ser-ves bread to a family. Anglo-Saxon hlad-dign, hltet— lout, and 
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digmi, to serve. The lord is the supplier of the bread, from liUvf 
and ovd origin. DenieA he had ever promised her a chain— use a 
participial phrase instead of ihat he had, &c. Taken for his brother 
— supposed to be his brother. Taxed — Tax is allied to tash. What 
a person is taxed with — ^what a person is tasked for. Ta-v, iask are 
from Latin laxo, to rate ; to value. 

Page 79. 

Para. 30. Freaks — from Latin fregave, to ru1>. Freak literally 
means i-estZcs.sHCss. Here, whim, caprice. Explain — Freak of fortune. 
“ Sometimes in freak she will instantly change her habitation.” 

Para. 3^. False accusation — ^an unfounded charge. Persisting* 
in the same story — continuing to repeat the same tale. Persist, 
desist, insist, consist, risist, are from the samei'oot with different 
prefixes. The Latin sisio means to stand. 

Para. 32. Broken loose — (To break loose— to extricate oneself 
with effort) escaped from the custody of. 

Page 80. 

Convent — nunnery, Latin coinvuins. From the same root are 
advent adventure. Neighbourhood — Anglo-Ssixon ncah. near, hur, 
baiter, dweller, and hood, state or condition. Name some other 
words which like neighbourhood signify both person and place. 

Para. 33. Protesting — Latin pro, before and testor, a witness. 
Solemnly declaring. Explain Protestsint ; to protest a bill. 

Para. 34. Lunatic — (Latin tuna, the moon) affected with 
lunacy, a kind of raadne.ss which was supposed to be effected by tlie 
moon. Abbess — teinale superior of a convei}k Shelter — dis- 
tingui.sh between shelter and protect. Do you say — His thick coat 
])roteeted or sheltered him from the rain ? 

Para. 85. Wise to judge — To Judge is a gerimdial infinitive. 
Teasing jealousy— an uneasy feeling arising from a su^^picioii that 
slio did not cjijoy the sole love of her Imslmnd. Teasing is from 
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Anglo-Saxon iivsau, to pluck, to pull. Temper — ^Latiu tunijiim, time. 
Vehemence — ^^’iolcnee. (Fz'om Latin vchcimus, probable a lengtlicncd 
iom of re, negative, anti mems, mintl, unreasonable). Reprehended 
— (Latin r<», back aiul prchcndo, to hold. Litemll.r. to hold back) 
reproved. Subject — ^Latin .snh. under and Jaeio, to thiow. Literally, 
what is thrown under (for considei*ation). From the same root are 
deject project, re jcet. For speaking of it--For-='By reason of ; because 
of ; on account of. Frequent hints — constant allusions made in an 
indij'eefc raannei'. Unit comes from Danish ijmtc, to hmn. to wins- 
per. Still — always. Than me — i. c., than to love me. 

Page SI. 

Para. 36. The vemomoiis dog’s tooth— a mad dog’s bite is 

less fatal to life than are the bitter and malignant reproaches, which 
a jealous wife keeps incessantly izoiiring into her htishand’s ears, 
destructive of his happiness. Read the story of "Rip Van Winkle for 
a diverting account of the unhappiness of a hen-pecked husbaud 
under the discipline of a termagant wife. His sleep was hindered 
by your railing — ^J'our curtain lecturt*s did not leave him a moment’s 
leisure to go to sleep. Light — deranged ; disordei*ed. Sauced with 
your upbraidings — seasoned by your jealous reproofs or chiding.s. 
His meat was sauced with your upbraiding— be could not take his 
meals in quiet. His food nus, as it were, rendered pungent for him 
by your bitter scoldings. Compai'e : “ Unquiet meals make ill diges- 
tions.” Unquiet meals make ill digestions — the food which one has 
to snatch while suffering from the volleys of a jealous wife’s tongue 
is very hard to digest. Debarred— barred out ; shut out. Recreation 
—(Latin re, again, and creo, to create) amusement. Of. Diversion ; 
pastime. If the student brings home to his jnind the meaning of 
recreation he will iierceive the necessity of seeking some amusement 
to rally his powers, both mental and physical, exhausted by hard and 
constant study. The word recreation is a stinding illustr,irion of the 
truth of the saying,— •• All work and no play makes .Tack ‘a dull 
boy.” Jealous fits — ^llts of jealousy. 
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Para. 37. Excused her sister— justified tjie conduct of lier 
Nistcv. She has betrayed me to my reproof— by drawing out from 
me a confession of the manner in which I used to treat my husband, 
she has entrapped me into condemning and censuring the course of 
action I liave followed. From the admissions I have been unwarily 
led to make I cannot but condemn myself for the manner in which I 
treafed my husband. • 

Para. 39. This eventful day —an eventful day is a day which is 
iiiai'ked out from others liy tlie nnnsnalness of the occurrences wiiich 
it is full of. Day of grace — the respite of a day wliicli the duke 
granted to .Egeon out of kindness. Doomed— (.\.nglo-Saxon doiii. 
judgment). Sentenced. . So, adoomsdni/. Why is the Doomsday-book 
•SO called ? To deem, to form a doom or judgment, is from Anglo- 
Saxon demaii. 

Para. 4l. Melancholy procession— mc/n«choli/, because .Egeon 
was tinder sentence of death, and he was carried about the city to give 
him a chance of being rescued from death by anyone volunteering 
to ])ay his fine. 

Pagre 82. 

Eluded the vigilance of his keepers — efTected liis escape by 
cunningly throwing his keepers off their guai'd. 

Para. 42. To acknowledge his father in his misery — to admit 
tliat .Egeon was his father now (hat he was in such a wretched 
plight. 

Para. 43. Riddling errors — puzzling mistakes ; mistakes by 
which men are confounded and puzzled as by riddles. Made out — 
e.xplaiued. Conjectured aright — ^guessed tlie correct explanation. 
Seeming mysteries— things which appeared but wore not in reality 
inexjjlicable. 

Para. 46. Nunnery — a house lor nuns. 

Pag-e 83. 

Para. 46. Blessed ending — happy close tn* conclusion. Plea- 
santly— merrily, Discourse at leisure— talk over more freelv and 
fully. 
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Para. 47. Had profited — ^had Ijenefited ; had received ninch 
good. Cherished — ^liarbourcd or entertained in tlie mind. 

Para. 48. Unravelling- -untwisting; disentangling: clearing 
out. Cf. 

“ The r.'ivell’d sleeve of care." 

— Machclh. 

Comical blunders — mistakes which by their oddness serve to raise 
mirth and laughter ; mistakes that excite laughter as a comedy does. 
Diverting — amusing. Error, mistake and blunder arc thus distin- 
guished from one another : — Error is always used to designate some 
action which is blamed whether niorallj* or inlollectiially. An error is 
always a mistake ; a mislake is not always an error. A mistake may 
attach no sort of blame to the person who makes it. A blunder implies 
a mistake which is inconsistent with the knowledge the agent 
possesses. K any one is said to make a bl under in spelling or grammar, 
it implies that ho is acquainted with both." — W datkw's Synonyms. 

You speak of an error of judgment, an unfortunate mistake, an 
egregious blunder. 


HAMLiuT. 

Introduetlon.— The story of Hamlet is found in the JDanish 
Histoi’ian Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote about the end of the twelfth 
century. In the stoi*y, as in Shakc-speare, Hamlet's father, Harven- 
dile, is treacherouslj' murdered by his brother, who usurps the throne 
and marries the widow. But the Hamlet of the storj-, having 
escaped the various snares laid for him, kills the usurpe)’ and ascends 
the throne. 

Summary. — ^Hamlet, prince of Denmark, vas shocked to find his 
mother Gertrude maiu-y his uncle immediately after the death of his 
lather. The ghost of his father appeared before him and told him 
that not only had his uncle seized the throne and married the 
queen, but he actually murdered him. Hamlet from that day 
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affected a certain wildness in his manners and sought for an opportn- 
iiitr to avenge his wrongs. One day, when he was lecturing his 
mother on the impropriety of her behaviour, he found some person 
concealed behind the hangings, and. considering it was his uncle, he 
stabbed him. Consider his remorse when he discovered that the 
victim was old Polonius, lather of Ophelia, whom Hamlet dearly 
loved. The unhappj' incident gave the king a pretence for sending 
Hamlet out of the kingdom. But he soon returned, and at the in- 
stigation of the king, Iiaertes, son of Polonius, challenged him to a 
trial ol skill at fencing. The weapon of Laertes was poisoned, and 
he gave Hamlet a deadly blow. Hamlet did not know of the trea- 
chery, and, being incensed with a thrust of Laertes’ own sword, 
repaid Laertes home. The mother of Hamlet at this time drank by 
mistake out of a bowl which the king had prepared for Hamlet, and 
as it contained poison she died. Before Hamlet breathed his last, 
he turned upon his false uncle and with one stroke of the sword 
despatched him. 


Page 83. 

Para. I, Gertrude — Hamlet’s mother. Widow — Auglo-Saxon. 
nvndintv, L.itin, vidua, bereft ot a husband. Sanskrit I'idhaca. Sudden 
death — a death which took place quite unexpectedly, i. c.. without 
the appear.ince ot any previous disoi'der or disease. Hiiddcii, Anglo- 
Saxon sodcu, French .sondain, Latin .subitifs, coming ste.althily. from 
.snh, up. and CO, to go. H7jfch — i. c., the act of marrying. Noted — 
remarked. Latin iioto, from f/UH, root of nosco, to know. So, deitolc, 
uuticc, uoiiou. For— as being. Unfeelingness— hard-heartedncss. 
A strange act of indiscretion — an extremely unwise and unusual 
thing to do. Or worse — or worse than an indiscreet or an unfeel- 
ing act. Contemptible in outward appearance— very ugly to 
look at; having a repulsive exterior. Unworthy in disposition — 
worthless in chaiMcter. Privatel,y made av/ay with— secretly 
killed. To the exclusion of — excluding : keepimr oft. Buried — 
Angltv-Saxon hirf/tiu. to hide. 
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Papa. 2. Unadvised — iujudiciotis. Impression — eiiecl. Made 
such, impression — so deeply aftceted. Almost to idolatry — border- 
ing on adoration. Loved and venerated the memory of his dead 
father almost to idolatry — cherished and respeeled the nicinoiy of 
liis dece.'ised fatlier to a degree bordering on adoration. Hamlet 
-sacredly treasured np in his mind the nieniory of liis dead father. 
Being of a nice sense of honour — possessed of a mind filled with 
truly noble and elevated sentiments ; scrupulously careful or exact 
in the perforinauee of all that the most correct and approvetl eondnet 
j-efiuired. A most exquisite praetiser of decorum— -an excellent 
■observer of the rules ol decency and proj)ricty. Did sorely...... 

Gertrude — was deeply cflected witli grief at . fliis nnbecoming 
s'onrse followed by liis inotlior. 

Page 84>. 

Over-clouded — overeasf with sorrow. Good looks — ^Imnclsmne 
features or appearance. His customary pleasure in hooks forsook 
him — he no longer took anj' delight in liis studies as lie had been 
wont to do liefore. Proper-suitable. Acceptable— agreeable. 
Unweeded garden — a garden full of I’ank weeds. IlVcd. Anglo- 
Saxon iivod, an herb ; Dutch ipiedeii, to cleanse. Give tlie meaning 
s)f its liomonym in “ a widow’s weeds.” Wholesome — nseliil. Its 
antonj'in is noxious. Hee notes on ^lachrili. Choked — ^killed by 
being depi'fved of liglit and moisture. Weighed — pressed ; liang. 
Weighed so much on his spirits — dejjressed liim so greatly. Bitter 
— 7i// ter is from h/tc. Anglo-Saxon fi/trr, hi/n», to bife. Afhingis 
-said to be bitlrr, wlieu it is biting to the taste. A bit is a small piece 
bitten off. Translate into your vernaenl.ir : — Give me a bite ol your 
■orange. A sore indignity — a grievous wrong ; an action whielihnrt 
him much, as it sliowed in what poor estimation he was licld. Galled 
— pained ; annoyed. Took away — robbed. Forgetful to— oblivions 
■of. Would hang... to him —would cling to him as if her love had 
been fed and nourished by him. Grow to— to be united in growth. 


•Of 


For (*ver may my knee grow to tlie eartli.” 

— Ifirimrd Ji. 
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Unlawful—*. «>., incestuous. Indecent haste— iiecause suflicient 
time was not alloM’etl to lapse before the marriage was consummated. 
Unkingly character — a character void of all the attributes whicli 
should grace a king. Dashed the spirits— made him dejected ; 
made him sad and gloomy. To dash— to strike suddenly oi- 
violently. Trace this idea in the following, — To dash off a review ; 
a bold dash at the enemy. His hopes received a dash. A dashing 
fellow. Brought a cloud of the mind— filled the mind with gloom 
’and melancholy. 

Para. 3. A suit of deep black — blacker mourning dress. In 
compliment — out ot courtesy. Brought to — induced. To join in 
“-to take a part in. Disgraceful day — because of the shameful 
marriage ot liis mother with Claudius. 

Para. 4. What mostly... death — the want of certain iniorma- 
tion as to the real cause of his father''s death made him very much 
uneasy. It was given out by Claudius—Olaudius spread the re- 
port. Shrewd — Slnrw is a brawling, troublesome woman. Shrewed 
— havuig the nature of a shrew ; hence, wicked, destructiA'e, as — 
“The ant is a shrewd insect for the garden." — Bacon. It then 
came to mean cituiihiij; showing an acute judgment. Shrewd 
suspicions— surmises or conjectures formed with great sharpness 
and acuteness of judgment. 

Para. 5. How far conjecture— C’oHyVctu re — suspicion ; guess. 

The whole is a .<aihjcct uouii-scificiicc. What he mother— in 

what light he should regard (or read) ids mother's conduct. Was 
privy to this murder— know beforehand that murder was intended. 

Page 86. 

Without — Wiiliout (Adv.) means (1) outside, (2) externallv. 

• * 

Without (prep.) means (1) beyond, (2) except. (.3) on the outside 
of. (4) not with. 

Para. 6. Apparition— spectre from the same root as appear- 
ance. apparent. Latin nd. to. and pareu. to come forth. Suit— si 
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nuinbci- of things used together ; a set. Suit comes from ‘French 
mtivpi', Latin aequor, to follow. Suite — train of followers; a set of 
rooms. Suit — Attendance, as, out of suits with fortune. Mention 
.some words derived from the root aequor. Just — exactly. Beard 
— Latin harha, perhaps from the root of Icelandic hard, a lip. To 
tuhe blithe hcm-d, to oppose to the face. Beardless — young. Grislj' 
— somewhat grey. What other meaning has it ? Sable — black. 
The colour a sable silvered— a black colour tinged with grey. 
Parse sable as a noun here. Addressed itself — made itself ready’. 
Addressed itself to motion — began to make movements, or leather 
drsiw in its breath and assume the posture and appearance of one 
about to open his lips. It shrunk in haste away — it recoiled or 
fell back in haste. 

Para. 7. Which was too consistent and agreeing with itself 
to disbelieve — tliere was nothing contradictoi*y and inconsistent 
in the description given of the ghost’s appearance as to make it 
be disbeiived. On the construction of “ to disbelieve ” observe 
that “ sometimes a transitive verb has a passive sense, with an 
active form, as. “ The cakes ate sharj) and crisp — The cakes were 
eaten sharp and ci-isp.”— Moiuus’.s Oiiilines of English Aecidcncc. 
Watch-guard. That such an appearance did not come for 
nothing — that the ghost had some object in making its aijpearance. 
To impart— to reveal. 

Para. 8. Stand — station. Raw and nipping — chilly and 
biting. Cf. Nipped In the bud. Fell into some talk — entered 
into some conversation. Broken off— interrupted ; cut short. 

Para. 9. He at first peace to his spirit — cf : — 

Angels and ministers of grace, defend us ! — 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

Bring with the airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Tliou com'st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee. I’ll call the Hamlet. 
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King, fjithor, royal Dane : O ! aiibwer me : 

Let me not burst in ignorance, but loll, 

Wliy tlij' canoniz’d bones Itearscd in death 
Have burst tlieir cerements ; Why tlio sejnilchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d 
Hatli op’d Ills ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again ! 

— Ihmlet. 


Page 86 . 

Bestowed — safely deposited in the grave. Beckoned — (Anglo- 
Saxon beacitinii, to point with the finger.) Made a signal witli the 
hand. lieMcou is from the same root, a beacon fire being a signal 
fire lighted to give intimation of an approaching danger. Removed 
— retired. Give the dci’ivafion. Cliff — a rJr/f or rioveu rocks; a 
steep rock. Olcavc is from Anglo-Saxon cleafait, to split or to 
divide. The homouj'in cicui'c, to. adhere, is Iroui the root ci i/un, to 
stick *, whence also clan, sometiting whicii sticks. Might deprive 
the prince of his reason — miglit make tlie prince mad Witlj fright. 
Bursting — breaking forth. 

Para. 10. The spirit broke silence— tlie gliost began to speak. 
As Hamlet had already but too much suspected — the moaning here 
is, — Hamlet liad already vei'y correctly guessed. That Jiis father 
iiad been cutollljy some foul play was more than a suspicion in 
Hamlet’s mind. It amounted to a belief or conviction. Henbane — 
a plant, higlily narcotic and used in medicine as a substitute for opium. 
Antipathy — Greek unff, ugaiitHiand /Jitf/ios, feeling. A contrariety 
n tlie properties of substances. Hence “ whicli lias sucli an anti- 
latliy ” moans,— wlilcli is so deadly. Give the antonym of antipaihy. 
jQUrses — runs through. Latin ewrro, to run. So, currciif, co»i'.scr, 
amricr. Baking up— drying up ; turning tlie lilood into something 
like glne or paste. Cl : — 

“ If melancholy liad liaked thy blood. 

— King John. 
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Leprosy — Gi’eek lepi-oa, scale lepos, a scale; lepo, td peel off. Fall 
off from — depart Irom; go astray. Wedded love — a love cemented 
by holy marriage. Leave her to Heaven, and to the stings and' 
thorns of eonscienee— leave lier to he punished by God and to snffei- 
from remorse at her own guilt. ' 

Page 87. 

Para. 11. Took up— embraced; adopted. And nothing live 
in his brain — and nothing should be harboured in his mind. Enjoin- 
ed — direct. Enjoin is to join to, from cm, and jnngo, to join. So. 
injunction, juncture, jointure is to bring into juxtaposition in circum- 
stances which favour a suspicion of compulsion. Conversation — 
talk. Latin con, intensive, and oerto, to turn. Literally, the act of 
turning round frequently. Mention some other words derived from 
the root verlo. 

Para. 12. Unhinged his mind — drove him mad ; threw his mind 
into a wavering or confused state; Literally, put the mind off its 
hinges. So “ to unhinge opinion ” means — to make one wavering in 
his opinions. Almost drove him beside his reason-made him 
almost mad. Beside — aside from ; out of. Explain — ^He was beside 
himself with joy. Beside the point. Distinguish between beside and 
besides. Which might subject him to observation— which might 
make his conduct be noticed or watched by other. To subject literally 
means— to place under. Set his uncle upon his guard— put his 
uncle on the alert ; made his uncle be careful and circumspect. 
Covered— disguised ; hidden. A disguise of pretended lunacy — 
a mask of affected insanity. 

Para. 13. Affected put on ; pretended. A certain wildness 
and strangeness in his apparel — Hamlet, in order to make people 
believe that he was really deranged in mind, suited his dress to his 
assumed character. From this time he used to dress himself in a 
somewhat fantastic and odd fashion. Counterfeited the madman- 
feigned to be mad. Counterfeited=Acted, from French confer- 
jair. Latin contvnfario, to make in opposition (to the real article^^ 
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to iiniinto. Derive mrfpii, mthfartion. MfllS-dy — illness; complaint. 
A lingering^ or deep-seated disowlcr is generally called a malady. 
French, nmUuiie. They thought they had found out the object— 
they believed tliatthey had discovered the lady whom ho was deeply 
in love with. 

Para. 14. Malaneholy way— ir«;/=path, cour.so ; here figura- 
tively, tendency. Hence, a melancholy turn of mind. Tenders — 
o/rers.'* Importuned her — Latin in, not, and purfHs, a harbour, a 
i'estiflg-i)lacc. Hence, the meaning is, — gave her no rest by inbess- 
antly urging hi.s request ; urged or pressed her with solicitations. 
In honourable fashion — in a manner consistent with honour. Lat- 
terly — of late. Neglect — disregard. From Latin neglitjo, ncc, not, 
and /f’flo, together. So, coIlcH. Mind that r/ref is from e/io//o, e, out. 
and to choose. Derive clcyaiice, cuUeqc. Affected — pretended. 

Page 88. 

Settled unkindness— a rooted dislike. Observant— attentive. 
Impaired — injured. From French rmpiivr, cii, to make, and pire, 
Latin pujoi\ worse. She compared.. . sound— Cf. 

“ Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 

— Hamlet. 

Jangled — made to sound discordantly. 

Para. 15. Rough business — a work of a stern and violent cha- 
racter requiring energy and severity. In hand— to do. The playful 
State of courtship — because at the time of wooing, the mind is 
unbent, as it were, from serious occupations. Admit Of the society 
— Admit o/=cannot dwell with. So idle a passion — such a silly or 
foolish passion. But that, &C. — parse luit. Soft thoughts— sweet 
recollections. Would come between— would rise at intervals. 
Wild starts — extravagant sallies or outljursts. Wild starts Of 
passion — unconnected outbiir.ste of strong feeling. Extravagant 
terms— language full of hyperboles. Such as agreed with his 
supposed madness — such as suited the deranged state of mind 

T— 9 
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'K’liicli he ^vas supposed to be in. At the hOttOM — in the recess- 
es. Extravagant phrases — langjiage in svhich common sense and 
propriety were not observed. Wildness— mental derangement. 
Accustomed way— nsual course of life. 

Para. 16. Lay deeper — wjis more deep-seated. Than she 
supposed — than she supposed it to lie. Still haunted his ima^- 
nation — ^was always present in his mind. Sacred injunction — an 
order which he must keep holy. To compass — ^to effect. A re- 
straint break through — a check to the execution of his project 

which he could not get rid of. 

Pagre 89. 

Blunted — deprived the sharpness of. Still blunted the edge of 
his purpose — ^took off all energy or vigour of purpose ; made him in 
a manner irresolute. Cf. : — 

And lore and friendship's finely pointed dart 
Fail blunted from each ijuluiMted heart. 

— GnUimiUlt. 

Wavering of purpose — an unsteadiness of purpose. From 
proceeding to extremities — from having recourse to extreme 
measures. To take advantage of— to profit by. More certain 
grounds to go upon — siu’er reasons for \mdertaking the work. 
Delusion — ^Both deinaion aud illusion are from the I'oot ludo, to play. 
“A delusion is a false view entertained of sometliing which really 
exists, but which does not possess the quality or attribtite. erroneous- 
ly ascribed to it. An illnsian is an idea which is presented before 
onr bodily or mental vision and which does not exist in reality."— 
Whatedv's Si/HonyiJis. Hamlet saw an apparition, but his weakness 
and melancholy might have erroneously invested it with the shape 
and figure of his dead father. 

Para. 17. Irresolute mind— undecided state of mind, Priam 
—Priam was slain by Xeoptolemns, son of Achilles, at the siege of 
Troy by the Greeks. Setting forth— describing. Mad grief— violent 
giuef resembling madness in its effects. With a poor clout him 
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— Cf. “A clout upon that head where late the diadem stood." — 
Hamlet. Clout— a simple piece ol linen. Where a erown had been 
— an adjective sentence to head. Lively — vividly. A broken voice 
— a filtering tone. Real tears — genuine tears, not such as one 
ailcels to shed ; opi)osed to mock 1ear.t. Put Hamlet upon thinking 
— led Hamlet to tliink. Fictitious speech — a speech in which he 
merely pretended to utter certsiin thoughts. Could work himself 
up to passion by a mere fictitious speech — could make himself bo 
so alVected with grief at the recitation of a speech allotted to him in 
the play. Cue — catchward. It is a stage term, meaning the words 
which, spoken by one actor, are the signal for some othci* actor to 
enter or make a speech. Cf. “ When my cue comes, call me, and I 
will answer.” Here, hint. A real king — opposed to a fictitious 
king in play. Muddy forgetfulness— stupid oblivion. That is re- 
venge forgetfulness — an instance of personal metaphor. Re- 

presented to the life— acted in a manner so true to nature as to 
leave an impression of reality on the mind. 

Pag-e 90. . 

He remembered committed. Cf.— 

Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting a play, 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene. 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. 

— Hamlet. 

“ Heywood in this ‘ Apology for Actors’ gives two e.vamples of mur- 
der being discovered in this way, one at Ljthi, the other at Amster- 
dam.” — Wright. Narrowly— closely. To gather with more cer- 
tainty — to know more precisely. Representation — performance. 

Para. 18. Vienna — the capital of Austria. 

Para. 19. The trap which was laid for him— the snare spread 
for him. Outlive— survive. Accursed — subjected to a curse. ChanSTe 
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colour at this expression— turn pale at these words. Bad as worm- 
wood-bitter like worm-wood. To sit out the rest of the play— to 
stay till the play was over. The usurper, king Claudius, conscience- 
struck with witnessing that part oi the jjlaj' in which Lucienus pours 
poison into Gonzaga’s ear.s, and not able to sit for a time long 
enough to witness the eouelnsion of tlie play, called for liglits. On 
a sudden— suddenly. Lights — torches. Illusion — ^false.sliow. Now 
that he was certainly Informed— ihut /m=sceing tiiat he. It 
is an adverbial sentence. 


Page 91. 

Para. 20. Signify — intimate ; declare. Latin .siV/jif/jco sigmim — 
sign, and facio, to make. From signum comes sigunl, Kign. Con- 
ference —Latin con, togetlier, and foro, to bring. I)j«co«>*.se=An ap- 
pointed meetinglor discnssion. So, prefer, refer, offer, proffer. To confer, 
literally means,— to bring together for comparison ; hence, to give or 
bestow ; to talk or consult together. Partial report— one-sided and 
therefore favourable repoi-t* Let slip— omit. Which it might much . 
import the king to know — ^^vhich it might be of great importance to 
the king to be acciuaiuted with. To plant himself— to take his 
station. Hangings— tapestry. Crooked maxims- rules of conduct 
and methods of government that were not quite staightforwurd. 
Grown old in crooked maxims— become habituated to follow tlie 
rules of worldly wisdom. Head the advice gWen by Polonius to 
his son Leavtea.— Hamlet, Act I. Sc. iii. Lines 59 — 80. Get at — 
come at. In an indirect and crooked way — not by a straightfor- 
ward but a sinister course. 

Para. 21. Roundest — plainest and most unreserved. In the 
roundest way — in the most unceremonious manner. Roiiti(le')t= 
most positive, decided, or plain-spoken manner. Explain : A round- 
about way. To be voimd with you. In round numbers. “ I will a 
roimd um’arnished tale deliver.” At a round rate. Idle — foolish ; 
silly, iri'i-st, writhe, and wre.U are allied words. “ The wrist," says 
Dean Hoare, “ is that joint bj’- which we wrest or jjidl oil auj-tliing." 
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Onieious— iuterfci'iiig. Officious councillor— .i niptldlhig minister 
who is always obtruding Iiis services. Officious was Jorinorly used 
in a good sense meaning — kind ; obliging, 

Pag-e 92. 

0 me ! — an exclamation of grief. The expression is elliptical. 
Me is a dative. Tlie full form is, — 0, woo is me. Rash — (Anglo- 
Saxon, hrijsnii, to rush) hasty ; sudden ; inconsiderate. Bash was 
formei'ly used as a verb signifying to snatch or seize. “ Bashes, 
slices of bacon hnsl (it/ fried, probably partakes of this derivation.” 
Hamlet had gone too far to leave off here— it would not have 
been' proper for Hamlet to break off the conlerence here, having 
already jn'oceeded to the length of calling lus mother the mjirderess 
of his father. Plainly — openly; without disguise. Are to be 
tenderly treated — should be dcsilt witli in a gentle and not a liarsh 
manner. So as that harshness is meant for her good— provided 
tliat the rough language is used with the view of reclaiming lier from 
lier evil ways. Not done— not employed. In moving terms— in 
affecting language. Explain moving in the following passage : — 

Tlie moving accident is not lU}* trade ; 

To freeze the blood I Iiavc no ready art ; 

'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

— Wordsirorth. 

Heinousness — Fj'ench Iminenx — haine, fi-om hair, to hate ; wicked- 
ness ; atrocily. Reputed murderer— a murderer in the opinion and 
estimation of tlie public. Hypocrisy — (Greek hijpocrisis, from hijpo, 
under, and Icrino, to decide) dissimulation ; deceitful appearance. 
Crisis, eriiic, iiVQ from tlie same i-oot. Wedding contracts — vows 
taken at marriage. Make ail Wedding contracts to be less than 
gamesters’ oaths — make marriage vows be held as light as are the 
o.iths made by gamesters, who arc notoriously addicted to profane 
and blasphemons swearing. And religion to be a mockery and a 
mere form of words— and turn religion into an empty show and 
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a mere ptirade of immeaiiing words. Religion is from Latin re, back, 
and lUjo, to bind. LUjameni, ligainre are from the same root. That 

the heavens of it — the meaning simply is that she was 

abliorj-ed both by God and man for her detestable conduct. Sick 
of — to be disgusted with ; to feel a loathing or nausea. Bade 
her mark the differenee — asked her to observe the disparity or 
unlikeness. Grace— beauty. How like a god he looked— Of. What 
a piece of work is a man ! how noble in reason ! bow infinite in 
faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable ! in action 
how like an angel 1 in apprehension how like a god ! the beauty 
of the world ! the paragon of animals ! — Hamlet. Apollo — one* of 
the greatest gods among the Greeks and Romans. He \vas the son 
of .Jupiter, and sometimes knouTi as the sun-god. Jupiter — the 
son of Saturn and Ops, the king of heaven, and the cliief god of 
the Romans. Mars — the god of war. Posture --(in Shakespeare 
“ station") attitude ; the act or mode of standing. Mercury — 
the Roman god of commerce and gain. He became identified with 
the Greek god. Hermes — the swift-footed messenger of the gods. 
Alighted— descended. Heaven kissing— touching the sky. Mil- 

dew — (Literally, flour-dew) a white appearance on the leaves of 
Ijlants consisting of minute fungi. Wholesome brother — a brother 
who was ijossessed of sound health. So turn her eyes inward upon 
her soul — make her in this manner reflect upon her conduct, or 
subject her conduct to a strict self-examination. Metaphysicians 
call this an act of introspection. As a thief — as those used by a 
thief. 


Pag-e 93. 

Not to flatter her wicked soul, Sen.— flatter literally means to 
make flat by stroking. Hence, to soothe, to blandish. Tlie meaning 
is, — not to cheer or encourage her guilty mind with tlic false belief 
that the ghost was but the phantom of a diseased mind. Temper- 
ately— gently ; not violently. Company— (Latin com, with, and 
panis, bread) society. Pantrii is indirectly from tlio same root. 
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Para. 22. Was at leisure— had time in his hand. Unfortunate 
rashness — a rashness \vhicli led to the commission of an iinfortnnatc 
or sad act. 

Para. 23. This unfortunate death of Polonius— this death 
of Polonius which was a misfortune. Fearing him as dangerous — 
dreading him as a dangerous person. With all her faults — With — 
notwithstanding. Queni is the object of drended. Called to account 
=made to answer. A ship bound for — hound literally means — made 
fast with a band. Here going (as to a place whore its voyage will 
end). What other proposition does hound admit after it? There 
pretended — falsely alleged therein. Secretly got at the letters — 
sui'roptitiously got possession of the letters. Erasing — scraping out. 
Latin erudo, c, out. and vannH, to scrape. Sealing — fastening with 
a seal. Seal is from .sigiluni, diminutive of idgnnnu a mark. Explain 
— a sealed book ; under hand and seal. Boarded — went on board 
the .ship; hence, attacked. Bore away— sailed away. Made the 
best of their way to England— steered for England in the best 
possible way they could. To make the best of— to reduce to the 
least possible inconvenience. Their deserved destruction — a death 
which they richly merited. 


Page 94. 

Para. 24. Pirates — Latin pirata, sea-robber-s. Might do them 
a good turn — might do them a piece of service. Explain — “ I follow 
him to serve my turn upon him.’’— OUieUo. “ Then it was my turn to 
fly and now it is thine. Next — in iie.v< (Anglo-Saxon neh-st) the 
guttural and the sibilant form .r — Adftma. Spectacle — Latin spcctn- 
ndum from spccto, intensive of .sprrio, to look at. A sigh. Expect 
is from the root apcclo. Derive inspection. Offered— Give its 
meaning from the deriv.'tion. Name some other cognate words. 

Para. 25. Funeral — obsequicN; burial. Latin funith, a funeral 
procession. Funeral— pertaining to a funeral ; hence, dismal, 
mournful. The wits of this young lady had begun to turn over— 
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she was losing liei* i*cason. Wits — mental powers. Cf. “ Bless tlij* 
five wits.”— Lear. To turn— to change, to ho ovortlu-own or derang- 
ed. A violent death— a death hronght on by oilier than natural 
conr.se. Violent, SvomLaiin vioJuntns, from the root wis, strength, 
means — acting with force or strength. Affected — acted upon ; griev- 
ed. Go about — he busy in ; setaiiout at. Sometimes such — shc7j= 
Such songs. Asif she. -.her— as if she bad an yeeoUeefeien ol past 
history. Willow— “ the willow, especially the weeping willow, 
is often used as an embelm of sori-ow, desolation or desertion." 
Cf.:— 


Know ye the laud where the cypress and the willow 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their day. 

— Jiijron. 

Slanting — in an inclined manner. Unwatched — not looked after 
or observed with vigilance. Daisies — The daistj is literally the day’s 
eye, a spring flower. “ Unaccented syllables are much weaker than 
accented ones, and wo And unaccented syllables dropping off — («) At 
the beginning of words (Aphoeresis), as sp3'=oId French espicr; 
story=Old French atioire, Latin, hislnrin ; strsinger — Old French 
extraneous, (b) At the end of words (Apocope), as name- Old Eng- 
lish imum ; riches— Old, English richc.s.s(». (c) The accent causes two 
s.yllables to blend into one (sj-nocope), as, palsj'— Greek paralysis ; 
■se.xton— sacristan Head— Old English hcafod. In compovnwla tlie same 
principle is at work and their origin is obscured : — Elbow — Old Eng- 
lish eJn-boya (arm bonding) nostril, — Old Engli.sh nose-iliyrel (nose- 
hole). Threshold — Old English tlircsc-wold (throsh-wood, i. e. door 
beaten or trodden by the feet.” — Monnis’s Outlines of Enylislt Acci- 
dence. Clambering — climbing with difficulty. Precipitated — Latin 
prre, before, and caput, head. To precipitate is to throw head fore- 
most. Precipice, a steep descent, literallj' means — a lalling head fore- 
most. To precipitate -to rush headlong. Bore her up— supported her 
up ; kept her afloat. Scraps— snatches. Natural — ^Latiu nascor, uatus, 
being to be born. Born in, A creature nature to that element— a 
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bcin^ whose native lionie was the water. Pulled hep in — diw her 
down. What all this show imported— what this ceremony meant. 
To interrupt — to disturb. Latin inter, between, and rninim, to 
.break. From the same root are disrnpiion, rupture, corruptible. In 
maiden burials — in tlie interment ol virgins. 

Page 95. 

All frantic — parse all. Transport — ecstasy. You can also say 
Iransporl of jnij. Latin trails, across, and porio, to carry. Trace the 
other meanings of transport from the root. Grappled him — laid 

fast hold of him. Excused his brave Laertes— apologized for 

having rashly and inconsideratelj' jumped into the grave of Ophelia 
as if from a motive of defying Laertes. 

Para. 26 . But out of the grief and anger of Laertes the king 
contrived destruction for Hamlet — Claudius laid a scheme for elfect- 
ing the murder of Hamlet by working on the mind of Laertes, who 
already looked upon Hamlet with bitter feelings of enmity for the 
wrong he had suilered at his hands. Set on — instigated. Cover — 
mask ; disguise. A friendly trial of skill at fencing— a match or 
contest of proficiencj' at sword-play carried on between friends. A 
poisoned weapon — a weapon that was dipped in poison. Great 
wagers were laid — heavj' sums were staked. Foils — blunt swords. 
Did but play with Hamlet. — To play — to sport and not to carry on 
the contest in serious and earnest mood. Dissembling — (French 
(lisseinhler, Latin dissimilis, dis, negative, and .sfmi/is, like) putting 
on an untrue appearance. Extolled— (Latin c.v, up, and tollo ; to lift) 
praised. Issue — end; result. French muc, to flow out, from Latin 
e.vire, to go out. Passes — thrusts. Incensed— -Latin incendo, in- 
censns, to kindle — in, and caiideo to grow inflamed with anger. In- 
eendiary, and iitcandescA'iit are from the same root, fjicciisc (»), 
perlume ; literally, something set on fire. Hence censer, a pan in 
which incense i.s burnt. Scuffle —a confused contest or tumultuous 
struggle for victory. Not knowing the whole of the treachery- 
being ignorant of the insidious plot in its entirety. Treaehcry fiom 
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I’rovoucsU tmWmr. <o lK*t ray, Latin fniiln.io fiiwovur. Innocent 
weapon — a .‘'Wowl wlileli Wiis immUict ‘•liarp imr ijinsoiicd. With a 

thrust home— paid Laorlos hack i>y iniliciin}; on him a deep 

wound with a |)iihli of La^*I•ie^' own sword. Justly “rightly. Was, 
caught in his own troaeher^'—fon a victim to ids own perfidy. Inad- 
vertently — heedlessly. Latin in. not, ml to. and rerto, to tarn. 
/lducrfi«e is from the .same root. Being warm in fencing — hciii'; 
licated by the f<»ils ol the play. Call for~aslc fi»r. 

Page 9G. 

To make sure of Hamlet — to give him no ehanee of e.sL’aj»iiig 
from the snare prepared for him. While he sought It 0Ht~while 
he l)egan to aseerfaiti -it.s nntnre .nnd e.vtent. Feeling his life gO 
away with the wound — P«‘rceivingthal iii.s wound was fatal to him. 
or that, he was hleediug to death. Envonomccl polnt—tho point of 
the sword wliich was dipped in i)f)ison. Turned upon—aft.ackpil. 
This fatal tragedy — the mnnrnftil eirenm.sfanee of Hamlet *s death. 
Had made a motion as if, &o.— for motion in (tliis s«*nse. C’f. Hart 
lifted up its heart and did adflr«‘ss itself to 'motioii.-~7f(ii(det,) Had 
addrosed himsell as if — or, had shewa hy (he movc'menf. of his horty 
that, &c. C'f :~ 

Never helieve it ; 

I am moi-e an antique Homan than a Dane, 

IJei-o'.s yet some liquor left. 

— Jlamlvt. 

Privy to — intimately acquainted with. Cracked — hurst; broke. 
Guardianship— protecting care. Princo-llko— Of. Dimahter-liUc, 
in tlio Tempest. Would have proved a most royal and complete 
king— would have turned out a ino.st noble nnd accomplished king. 

Criticism.— .says Schlegel, is singnlnr in its klnd...Tlie 
dread appearance of< the ghost, the porpetration ol the erimo which 
tills the king with alarm, Hamlet’s pretended and Ophelia's real 
madness, her dcatli and burial, tlic meeting of Hamlet and Laertes 
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at her ffrave, tlieir combat and the great deterniiiiatioii are very 
moving and animating. 

“ Hamlet is of a highly cultivated mind, a prince of royal man- 
nei’s, endowed with the finest sense of propriety. Ho has been con- 
demned both for his harshness in repulsing the love of Ophelia and 
for his insensibility at her death. Bnt he is too nmch overwhelmed 
w’ith his o\vn sorrow to have any compassion to spare for others.” 

Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely touched to be dwelt 
upon. Her love, her madness, her death are highly pathetic. 


THE TEMPEST. 

Summary. — Prospero was Dube of Milan, a large town in Italy. 
He was deposed by his younger brother Antonio, w'ith the aid of 
the king of Naples. Antonio had put Prospero and his daughter 
Miranda, then quite a child, in a boat, and loft them to perish. But 
a certain nobleman of Milan, Gonzalo by name, had privately placed 
in the boat proA'i.sions and some of Prosporo’s books. They arrived 
safe at a desert island, where Prospero, by virtue of his magic art, 
released many good spirits imprisoned by the witch Kycorax. Those 
spirits, therefoi’e, became obedient to Prospero. The chief of them 
was Ariel. By his orders the spirits one day raised a violent storm, 
in the mid.st of which was a flue large .ship wiiicli contained the king 
of Naples, his son Ferdinand. Pro.spero’s brotiier Antonio, and his 
old friend Gonzalo and many others. Ariel managed the affair so 
beautifully that not a single life was lost, and every person in the 
shi]i thought the others to bo drowned. Ferdinand was brought by 
Ariel into the presence of Miranda. No soonei' they saw each other 
than (hoy fell in love. After putting Ferdinand to certain hardships 
to tost his constancy, Prosi)ero promised to give him his daughter. 
The dukedom of Milan was then restored to Prospero, and he buried 
his magic ‘books in the earth. Ariel received his liberty for his 
services. They .soon arrived after a pleasant voyage at Naples 
under the safe convoy of Ariel. 
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Para. 1. Certain — paHidular. In the sea — •» iii*' muNtof the 
ocean. The only inhabitants— the only peisons inhahninj!:. A 
more correct (*xprejisioii woulfi he* 2 * the only Jiiiiiinit 
Whose name was Prospero— 1’roj.pero hynatne; wlu»wis railed 
Pvospero. Beautiful — hiiiul}.otno ; ehariuinf:. So youngr— of so 
tsmall an age ; atHiich an e.irly age. Memory— rerol lection. Had 
no memory — did not recollect. Her father’s — her fathers face. 

Para. 2. Cell— a hollow i>laet* in the earth. Made OUt — rat out; 
carved out. ApartmentS -roorns. 
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study — study-room ; room set apart ftn* slmly. There — in the 
.study-room. Chiefly— particularly. Treated of magic -luulmagie 
for their suhje»;t. Mngle— the art of using .supernatural power for 
invoking .snpornatiiral beings and performing wonderful deeds nitli 
their aid ; sorcery. Study — Imincli of learning. It is In apposition 
to viiif/if. Afl’ected— loveui ; pursued. Knowledge of this art- 
knowledge of magic. Knowlrdyr i.s In tin* oljjeetive ease governed 
by /oimd. Chance— late ; fortune. Thrown — forced ; placed. Being 
thrown — it. qualities /’rospero. Strange chance — singular turn of 
fortune, held under charm ; bewitched. Witch— 

sorceress ; euttlmutress. His arrival— the arrival of Pi-osiua-o; his 
landing on the island. Virtue— power. Art — magic. Released— 
•sot free; sot. at liberty. Spirits— demons. Good Spirits— good- 
]intiircd fairies. Bodies — trnnk.s. Wicked — vile ; evil. Execute 

— oboj', perJorni. Will — wish. These Prospero —these good 

.spirits always carried out the ordei’s of l’ros])ero. Chief — most ini- 
jjortant. 

Para. 3. Lively— active ; sprightly. Sprite— it is the short 
form of .spirit. In hiS nature — was not misehievons ; d^d harm to 
nobodj'. Pleasure— delight. Took. ..pleasure— was .somewhat more 
than nsually i)lea.sed. Tormenting — teasing. Ugly — mis-shaiied. 
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Monster—unnjitnval iieitig. Grudge— spite. He owed him a grudge 
— lie bore bim si spite ; lie had reasons for being spiteful towards, 
iiim. Old — ioriner. Caliban — objective of fouinl. Woods — forests. 
Strange —odd. Mis-shapen— ugly. A strange, &e.— an odd-looking 
deformed creature. For less, &e. — resembling more an ape or 
monkey than a man. Home— is objective of place. Nature — dis- 
jmsitlon. Would not learn — was not inclined to learn. Employed 
— used. Fetch — liring. Laborious— repuiring labour ; toilsome ; 
hard. Offlees — works ; duties. Charge — duty. And arlel... services 
— and it was the duty of Ariel to get these Morks done by bim 
(Caliban). 

Para. 4. Neglected — omitted to do. Was invisible— could not 
be seen. Who was...Prospero’s— who could not be .seen by any 
body except Prospero. It is an example of the llgnro synecdoelie, 
eifes being used for men. Slyly— stealthily ; secretly. Would come 
slyly — u^ed to come stealthily. Pinch — to squeeise the flesh with 
Angers to give pain. Tumble — throw head over heels. Mire — mud. 
Tumble him down into the mire— throw him licadlong into the 
mud. Likeness — shape. In the Likeness — taking tlie shape. Make 
mouths — make laces ; make grimaces ; munli chirhana. Swiftly — 
quickly. Shape — appearance. Hedgehog — a small four-footed 
animal covered with sliarp prickles on its back. Tumbling — rolling 
about. Feared— was afraid. Quills— prickles. Priek— pierce. 
Bare — naked. Such-like — similar. Vexatious — annoying. Tricks 
artifices ; coutrivance.s. Torment — tease ; annoy. With a variety 
of such like vexations — Shakespeare describes those ve-xations in 
the words of Caliban : — 

For every trifle they are set upon me. 

Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me 
And after bite me, then like hedgehogs which 
Lie tumbling in ray barefoot way and mount 
Their pricks at my football. 

Para. 5. Obedient to his will — ready to obey all his commands. 
Having, &e. — having tliese powerful spirits at his service. By their 
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means— with Hioir niii. Command— riilo. Command. ..sea— keep 
the' winds and the waves of tin* oeoaii jjt, Iji.s eoinmand ; make them 
blow and rise in whatever diivotion and jdaee he ph'ased. Kaised— 
eaused to rise. Violent— terrible. StPlJgrg:lln8:--vontendin{r. Wild 
— stormy. Struggling^, &c. — dashing against the sttirniy waves. 
Swallow— devour. That every...Up— that at, every Instant it seem- 
ed that it was going to destroy the ship. Beings liko themselves 
— hiimau beings. Which was full...themselves— is the objoet ot 
lold. Dreadful — tea rfnl ; terrible. Have pity— lake pity. Distress 
— afllietion. See — look: it is an interjection. Dashed to pieces— 
broken to pieoes. Poor souls -wretched l)eings. Perish— die. They 
AVill all perish— all of them will be dc.sln\ved. 
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1 would, &G. 1 would make land swallow up Ibo sou leaving an 
trace of watt'r. Power— capacity. Destroyed — .sunk. Precious 

souls-vainable lives. •• 0 my dear father." &c.,..ludirect narration 
Aliranda said to her lather, if by bis art be bad raised liiat dreadfnl 


storm, he aboAtld have pity on Ibeir sad distress. Site cried that 
the vessel would he tlashed to pieces nmuhe poor souls would all 
perish. If she had power she Avould sink the sea beneath the earth, 

rather than the good ship should be di'stroyed with all the precious 
souls within her. 


Paras. 6 II. Amazed— astonUshod. Ordered— arranged. No per- 

vL hL ignorant-..von do not know. 

You hat e no...fathep-tho only knowledge tliafc you Jiave of me is 

ua .imjoni at or. You cannot — ^>-oAi cannot, remember. loan 
-lean remember. By what-wlmt rocoliecfcions have vou of nnv 
house or person before you eame to this island? Dream-vision. 
It seems.. .dream my recollections of the past appear to be as 
nndctiiicd as lliose ol a dream. Attended upon— served. Lives 
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remains imi)rcsseil. This still... mind— that you yet recollect it. 
Shahespeave’s words are : — 

But how is it 

That this lives iu thy mind ? 

How came you here — Noun clause, object of romcmhcr. No- 
thing more— no more. ^ 

Paras. 12—22. Ago— past, continued- added ; went on saying. 
My only heir — my only child to inherit me. Trusted — put con- 
fidence in ; entrusted. Fond of— loved very mucli. Retirement — 
seclusion. Deep — profound ; intense. Deep Study — continued 
study ; intense application to hooks. Commonly— usually; generally. 
State affairs — the government. Management of state affairs — 
management of my dukedom. False — untrue ; faithle.ss. Proved — 
showed himself to be. Neglecting- taking no care of ; disregarding. 
Ends— objects. Worldly ends— earthly concerns. Buried— absorb- 
ed. Neglecting all worldly ends, &e.— these words have been 
taken from Shakespeare which thus stand : 

1 thus neglecting worldly ends, of all dedicated 
To closeness and the bettering of my mind. 

Buried in my books — deeply absorbed in ray studies. Dedicate 
— devote. Bettering — improvement. Power — authorit 3 -. Being 

thus. ..power — having in this wa.v usurped my authority. Indeed 
—in fact. The duke indeed — the actual duke. Opportunity- 
favourable occasion. Popular— known. Making himself popular 
among — obtaining the affections of. Awakened — excited. Proud 
— loft.v. Proud ambition — ambitions desire. Deprive.. .dukedom 
— tixke the dukedom awaj* from me. This, i. c., .depriving Pj’osjxero 
of his dukedom. Effected — did ; executed. Aid — help ; suiiport. ' 
Wherefore — whj’. Destroy — kill. “ Wherefore, &c....as " — in In- 
direct Narration : — Mir.inda enquired why tliey (Antonio and others) 
did not destroj* them (Prospero and Aliranda). Child — in the 
vocative case. Durst not — dared not ; had not the conr.age to do 
so. So dear.. .me— so dearly ray subjects loved me. Carried — 
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took. Ship — is in tho CiiM* povt>rnp(l lij tlip iiivpositioiiiil 

plivasf*, oil hiKinl. LoagUC — throe miles. At Sea — in tlit‘ midst of 
theoecaii. Forced us — f«>reibly pm us. 
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Tackle— riirfr'niK. Perish— die. One Gonzalo— a certain peivsoii 
Gonzalo hy name. ‘One’ is here used to (hnmte that his name was 
not i)re\ ionsly mentioned. Privately — secretly. Provision — food. 
Apparel — dress; etotliini;. Prize — value. AbOVO— nirtw than. 
Trouble — source of uneasiness. Then — at that time of distress. 
“ My child. ..dtikedoni." fii Indirect Xarrsition : — Her father 
answered that tlie.v (Aut<mio and his people) durst not. so dear was 
tin* love his (J’rospom's) peojile bore him (Prospero). Antonio carried 
them (I’nispero and ^^irandn) on hoaitl a ship, and when tliej* were 
some leafrues out at sea, he (Antonio) forced them into a small boat 
without either tackle, sail or mast ; there he (Antonio) left them as 
he (Antonio) thouj;ht to jierish. But a kind lord of his (Prospero’s) 
court, one Goii'iCalo, w'ho htved him (Prospero), had privaltd.v i)laeed 
in the boat water. |U‘ovisions, apparel and some books which he 
(Prospew) prized ab(*ve his dukedom. ** O my father. &e.... then." 
In Indirect Narration : — Mir,uida exclaimed what a tismlde must- 
she have been to him (her father) then. My love — my dearest ; 
my dear child. It is a form of endearment. Cherub— aiifcel. Pre- 
serve — protect. Innocent — harmless. Bear up agrainst — endure 
patiently. Misfortunes— calamities. Lasted— was suiilcient. De- 
sert island— lonely island. Since when— since which time. De- 
light-pleasure. In teaching you -in giving you instructions. 
Profited— boncrited. Instructions— teachings. Well have...In- 
structions .von have made a good use of my instructions and have 
made tlicroby a great progress. 0 my father... preserve me — these 
words have almost been literally taken from .Shakespeare, which 
are : — 

Mil-. Alack., what trouble wa.s I then to you ! 

Pj-os. O ! A cherubim 

Thou wast that did pres-ervo me. 
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Heaven thank you— may God recompense yon ; may God thank 
you. Reason— cause. Raising— ea using. Storm— violent blowing of 
wind. Heaven thank... sea-storm — in Indirect Narration : — Miranda 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on lier father and enti'eated her 
father to tell her his reason for raising that storm. Kiiir/ and brother 
in apposition to riipiincs. Cast — ^thrown. Ashore — on the shore. 
Cast ashore — wrecked. Kuotr then...lithtiul.” In Indirect Narra- 
tion : — ^Her father answered that she should know that by means of 
that storm, his enemies, the king of Naples and his crnel brotlier, 
were cast ashore upon that island. Magic wand — a rod used by 
magicians. She fell fast asleep — the elTeet of the magic wand was 
tivat its toncli caused her to sleep soundly. Presented — showed. 
Presented himself— made his appearance ; came. His master — 
Prosporo. Account — description. Disposed of— arranged ; placed. 
How he had disposed of— what he had done with. Ship’s company 
— the men in the sliip ; the crew and the passengers ol the ship. 
Invisible— not to be seen. Choose— like; wish. Converse- 
discourse. Holding converse- talking with. Seem — api)ear. Empty 
— unsubstantial ; open. Brave— splendid. Performed — done. Task — 
a'prk. “Well.. .task” — In Indirect Narration : — Prospero asked Ariel 
sailing him his brave spirit how he had performed his task. Lively 
—vivid. Description — account. Storm — tempest. Terrors — lears. 
Mariners— sailors. How this king’s son, &e.— is a noun clause and 
is in apposition to description. Swallowed up — devoured ; ovei*- 
A’helmed. Lost — destroyed; drowned. Safe— unharmed ; uninjured. 
Corner— nook. Folded— crossed. With his arms folded— with 
his arm.s crossed over his breast. It shows that he is in great .sorrow. 
Sadly — mournfully ; deeply. Lamenting, &e. — sadly mourning the 
death of his father. Drowned — to be sunk. Whom he, &e.— whom 
he considers to be sunk. Not a hair.. .injured — not the slightest 
injury has been done to any part of hi.s body ; he has received not tlie 
least injury. Princely — royal. Garments — dress. Drenched — 
soaked. Fresher — brighter. It is an adverb in tlie comparative 
degree. Than before— than what it was before the tempest. “ But 

T— 10 
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sometliing inoi’e to 1 )c clone yet. Remind — brinpf to your renicm- 
l)raiice. Promised — made a promise ; pledged your word. You 
have. ..liberty — you have pledged your word to set me free. I pray 
— r beg j’ou ; I entreat yon. Worthy — noble. Worthy service — 
meritorious and good service. Mistakes — errors ; blunders. Grudge 
— murmur. Grumbling — murmuring through discontent. Without 
grudge or murmur — without spite or murmur ; without reluctance 
or murmuring ; willing and gladly. How now — an interjectlonal 
phrase expressing surprise and displeasure. Recollect — remember. 
Torment — paui and allliction. It is governed bj- from. Wicked — 
malicious. Witch — sorceress. Envy — ill-will. With — on account 
of ; through. Age — old age. Bent double — her back bent forward. 
Have... double — Shakespeare’s words are : — 

Pros. — Hast thou forgot 

The foul witch Syeorax who with age and fury 
Was grown into ,i hoop ? 

« * 

Who with... double — who was nearly bent down in bod3', her 
face almost touching hoi' feet, owing to her old age and spiteful 

nature. "How now tell me” — in Indirect Narration: — 

Ib'ospcro was oflended at this, and he said that he (Ariel) did not 
recollect what a torment he ’(•^I’osporo) had freed him (Ariel) 
from. He then asked Ariel if he had forgot the wicked witch 
S.vcorax, who, with age and envy, had almost been bent double ; and 
then ordered him to saj' where she was born. Algiers — is the capi- 
tal town of Algeria in Africa in the North of it. Sir.. .Ariel — in 
Indirect Narration : — Ariel replied that .she was born in Algiers. 
Recount — relate. Which — its antecedent is the sentence “ what 
3'on have been.” I And —I now see. Bad — wicked. Witchcrafts 

—sorceries. Terrible— shocking ; horrible. To hearing— so 

shocking as to be (piito uuworlhj* of reaching the cars of human 
beings. Was banished from — was condemned to leave ; was .sent 
awaj' irom. Delicate— pure. Execute — obey. To command — 
so good that j'ou would not obey her wicked orders. Shut you up — 
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jmpri soiled you. Howling— crying ; wailing. Torment— aniiction. 
Ti is governed by from. This torment I free you from— I set yon 
at liberty Irom the torment you were snllering on account of the 
ini])risoiiment. This sentence is object of remrmhrr. Pardon— for- 
give me. Ungrateful -unthnnkfiil. Ashamed, &e.— ashamed of a 
course af conduct which would have the aiijicarance ol ingratitude. 
“Pardon me. .. commands ”~.in Indirect Narration : — Ariel begg- 
ed his master to pardon him, and said tliat ho would obey his com- 
mands. Free— at liberty. Do so, and I will set you free— if yon 
do so, I shall set you at liberty. Gave orders— gave directions; 
Further — more. Do — is in the inflnitivo mood, the sign ‘ to ' being 
understood after would. Would have him do— would desire him 

to do. What further do~what other work he wanl-cd him to do. 

To where — to the place where. Melancholy — depressed ; dejected. 
Posture — attitude. “ Do so. ..free” — in Indirect Narration : — ^I’ros- 
pero told him to do so and he would .set him free. Move — stir ; re- 
move. To have a sight Of— to see. Pretty person— elegant form; 
beautiful figure. “0 my.. .me” — in Indirect Narration: — Ariel, 
when he saw him addressing the j'ounggontlomon, said that he would 
soon move him. He thought that he must he brought for the Lady 
Miranda to have sight of liis pretty person. He then asked him' 
to follow him. Fathom — six feet. It is an objective of .space. Full 
fathom five — at a depth of full five latlioms. Lies — is buried 
under. Coral — a hard substance, u-sually red, found in the ocean. 

Made- -formed. Full lies — thy father has ))een drowned and 

has been lying full thirty feet under the surface of the ocean. 

Of his made — his bones have been transformed into corals. 

Those eyes — his eyes have been changed into pearls. Fade 

— decay. Nothing fade — no part of his body has been destro3'- 

ed. Suffer a sea-change — undergo a change caused bj' the sea- 
water. Strange —curious. But.. .strange — but ha.s undergouo 
a change into something precious aud curious brought about bj'' 
the sea -water. Sea-nymphs — sea-fairies. Hourly — eveiy hour. 
Knell — ^the sound of a boll at a funeral ; funeral bell. Ring his knell 
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— toll the bell fit his deiith. Ding-dongr-bell — ringing of u bell which 
sonmls cling-iloiig. 
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Paras. 32-35. Strange — wonderful. Stupid fit — the fit tli.st 
had stupefied him ; dull and he.ivy mood. In amazement — being 
amazed. Led— conducled. Were sitting — were seated ; had taken 
their seats. Shade — shelter. Now — is used to introduce a new 
sentence. Cf. Now Barabbas was a robber. Yonder — that direction. 
Strange — uncommon. Surely — certainly. Lord— it is an exclamation 
of surprise. About — on all sides. Believe me, sir — ^.vou must 
^concur with me in tliis respect. Senses — namolj- those of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting and feeling. Somewhat — to a slight degree. 
Altered— changed. Grief— sorrow. Or — else ; otherwise. Handsome . 
— Iieautifiil. Wandering — roaming. 

Para. 36. Grave— ''erious. Faces— looks. Grey— white. Delight- 
ed— plojised. Lovely— beautiful ; charming. Desert— lonel}*. 
Enchanted — liold by sorcerers. Goddess -a female deity. As such 
— !is goddess. Address — .speak lo. 

Para. 37. Timidly— shyly ; bashfully ; modestly. No is an 
adjective qualifying f/«dd(’.ss. Simple — plain. Was going to give — 
w.is about to give. Was. ..herself — was just beginning to inform 
Ferdinand all about lierself. But a simple maid— but only -a 
maiden. Account— description. Interrupted— stopped. Admired 
— regarded witli alfection. Plainly — clearly. Perceived— found ; 
observed. As we say — as the common expression is. Fall in 
love— begin to love eapli other. Sight— interviews. At the first 
sight — the first time they kiw each other. Try— to tost. Cons- 
tancy — lasting atTcction. Resolved— determined. Difficulties — 
obstacles. To throw difficulties— to put obsticles. Advancing 
stepjiing. Stern— har.sh. Air— demeanour ; bearing. Spy— a 

secret omi.ssary sent by his enemy. Tier spy is a noun 

clause, object of /c/liifp. From him — out of his posse.ssion. To take, 
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there arc ifluuy men as superior in beauty to this man as he is 

superior to Caliban. Prove— test. My affection humble— I 

am satislied and content with this object of iny love which you say 
is mean and humble. Wish— desire ; aspirations. Goodlier— more 
handsome. Come on — follow me. Power— strength. Have, &e. 
are incapable of disobeying my owlers. You have, &e. — ^j’on can- 
not disobey n\e. “ Come on. ..me ” — in Indirect Narration. — Pros- 
pero to'ld the prince to go on ; Ferdinand had no power to disoijcy 
him (PTospero). I have not indeed— I now find that 1 have no 
power to disobey you. Not knowing— having no knowledge. De- 
prived of — bereft of. Resistance — dibobedieuce. Astonished— 
surprised ; struck with wonder. Compelled — obliged. He was, 

&C Prospero — he was awfnllj* amazed at finding himself so 

strangely weak that he could not but follow Prosj)ero. Looking 
back — glancing behind. Went after — followed. Spirits — ^vital 
powers. Bound — lettered. My spirits.. .up — ^my powers of action 
are tied up, as if I had no power to control my own action. Dream 
— a vision. Threats— menaces, /. e., to punisli mo. Light— of small 
consequence or consideration. Would seem light to me — ^would not 
he caved by me; I would not care. Fair maid — beautiful lady. 
But this. ..mind — I shall consider any hardship which I may have 
to undergo and ray present feeling of weakness but a small price for 
the, pleasure which I shall enjoy by seeing tliis fair lady, if I am 

allowed to enjoy that happines'. once a day. " I have not 

mine” — in Indirect Narration .- — Ferdinand answered that ho had 
not indeed tlie power (to disobey liim). He then said that his spirits 
were all bound uj), as if he were all bound up, as if he were in a dream 
but tiiat man’s threats and the weakness which he felt, would seem 
light, to him if from his prison ho might once a day behold that lair 
m.\id. Long— for a long time. Confined — imprisoned. Cell — cave. 
Brought out— released. Set him— assigned to him. Severe— hard. 

To perform- to do ; to execute. Set to perform— he imposed a 

very hard work upon Ferdinand. Taking care — making it a .special 
point. Hard labour— heavy task. Imposed upon— laid upon ; set 
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upon; assigned to. Pretending— feigning. Secretly— without 
l)eing observed by tlieiu. Watched— observed. Commanded— or- 
dered. Pile up — gsither ; amass. Logs, &e. — pieces ol wood. Son 
— is in the nominative .absolute coming before the p<articiple beiiia 
itsrd. Used — accustomed. Laborious — requiring ]<abour, hence 
bard. Fatigue— weariness. Dying with fatigue— quite tired ; so 
tired that he became quite breathless. At — busy in ; engaged in. 
He is... hours — ^Jie’is not going to interfere witli us for tlie next 
three hours. Pray— beg. It is tlie short form of ‘I })ra,v you.’ 
Rest yourself— take j-our rest. I dare not -I have not so much 
courage. The While— during that time. It is object of time. This 
— it refers to the preceding sentence, /. c., Ferdinand's taking refit 
and Miranda’s carrying logs for him. Agree— accede ; consent. 
Hinderauee- obstacle. Went on— proceeded. Slowly— with slow 
progress. “ Alas!...the while in Indirect Narration She sorrow- 
lully asked him not to work so hard, and said that her father wis at 
his studies ; he was safe for those three hours and requested liim 
to rest himself. Ferdinand, .rddressing Miranda as his dear lady, 
said that he dared not. He must ilnisli liis work before he took his 
rest. Miranda said tliat il he would sit down, sire would carry liis 
logs the while. Enjoined— appointed. Merely— simplj-. Merely 
as a trial— simply to try. By them— near them. Invisible— with- 
out being seen by them. Overhear — listen secretly ; hear privately. 
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Paras. 47 53. Inquired — asked. Express— direct. Against, 

^in contravention of her father’s direct order.<5. Only smiled 

uus only amused. Angry-oftended ; displeased. Instance— oc- 
currence. Professed declared. Above — more than. In answer to 
—in response to. Praises of her beauty— admiration of her beatitj'. 
Exceeded— surpassed. Which, &e.— which surpassed that (beauty) 
of all other women. I do not, &e.— I do not recollect having seen 

any woman. Friend — in the vocative case. Nor — and not. Abroad 

outside world. HoW features, &e. — Shakespeare’s words are; “How 
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features are sibroad I nm skilless of.” How.. .abroad — what sort of 
faces persons have in other parts of the world. But — preposition. 
I would.. .you — 1 would like to have only you as ray companion. 
Nor form — I cannot imagine or conceive. Nor can, &c....like — and 
I cannot form in my mind any idea of the face of any other person 
tiian yourself wliich would please me. Too freely — more freely than 
I ought. Precepts — lustyuctions ; orders. Nodded — shook. * Nod- 
ding ’ is usually used as an expression of approval. As much to say 
— as if he meant to sa3'. Exactly as — ^just what. At this, &C.... 
Naples — in Indirect Narration : — At this Prosper© smiled and nod- 
ded his head, as much as to saj* that he went on exactlj' as he could 
wish, and that ids girl would be Queen of Naples. Fine — nice. 
Long— length}'. Courtly phrases — elegant expressions. Innocent — 
.sinless ; untainted. Heir to the crown of Naples— heir to the king 
ot Naples. She should be queen — he would make her his ipieen. 
I am. ..glad of — it is foolish in me to weep over- that which really 
fills mo with joj-. Holy — free from all sin. Innocence— puritj- of 
heart. In plain, &C. — with frank and pure simplicity. I am your 
wife— I am ready to become j-our wife. Prevented— stopped. 
Prevented Ferdinand’s thanks — did not allow Ferdinand to thank 
Miranda. 

Para. 54. Fear nothing — do not be afraid of anj'thing. Approve 
of — like. Too severely — with unjusUnable harshness. Used — 
treated ; behaved towards. Amends — compensation. Rich amends 
— ample compensation. Vexations — troubles. But my trials — 
merelj' m.v tests. All. ..love — the troubles that I i)ut .voii to were 
merely to test j'our love. Nobly stood the test — bravelj' endured 
the trial ; gone through the trial creditsiblj' ; borne tlie trial magnani- 
mousl}'. Worthily purchased — obtained as a deserving i*eward for 
your virtues. Do not smile— do not consider me partial. Boast — 
am proud. Above all praise — beyond all ])raise. She is... praise — 
no praise can properly describe her. Presence — attendance. Had 
&c.... presence — ^Imd some busine.ss to attend to. Till he returned 
— till his return. Disposed — inclined. 
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Para. 55. Left — parted with. Relate— describe. Eager to relate 
— quite.read.v to say. Done— dealt. Out Of their senses— stupefied. 

With — through. Strange— nncommon. Ariel said awaj'— In - 

Direct Xarration: — ^Ariel said *‘I left them almost out of their senses 
with fear at the str.inge things 1 caused them to see and lie.ir. YHien 
fatigued with wandering about, and famished for want of food. I 
suddenly set before them a delicious bamiuet, and now just as they 
were going to eat. I appeared visible before them in the shape of a 
harpy, a voracious monster with wings, and the feast vanished 
away. When fatigued — when they were worn out with fatigue. 
With wandering about — caused by roaming about. Famished — 
starvetl. For want of food— imving no food. Set— placed. Delicious 
banquet— feast. Going to eat— about to eat. Harpy— a monster 
having the head and face of a woman and the body and wings of a 
vulture. Voracious — devouring : Ktvenous. Vanished awaj' — dis- 
appeared. Dtter amazement — extreme surprise. Seeming harpy — 
the creature outwardly looking like a harpy. Reminding them. 
&C. — calling to their mind how cruel they were. Driving — ^turning 
out. Infant — daughter ; very young daughter. Terrors — frightful 
sufferings. Were suffered- were allowed. Afflict— torment. 

Paras. 56 57. False — untrue ; treacherous. Repented — felt 
sorry for. Injustice they had done to Prospero — i.e.. depriving 
Prospero of his dukedom and sending him away. Certain — sure : 
convinced. Penitence — repentance. Sincere— real ; true. Though 
a spirit although he was a spirit and not possessed of human feelings 
and hence not susceptible of pleasnre and pain causetl by happiness 
and sorrow. Could not but pity them — could not help pitying 
them. Hither— here. But— only; it is an adverb. Feel fop— are 
affected by. Feel... distress — ^feel sorry at their affliction. 

Paras. 58 — 60. Returned — comeback. Train — I'etinue. In their 
train — each coming close after the other. Him — ^Ariel. Wondering 
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— struck with aniazeinont ; fillod with astonishment. Wild — dis- 
ovderly, Aip— atmosphere. Wondeping" at the wild music, &e.... 
air— being .struck with amazement at the strange music that wsis 
being sounded by Ariel in the air over their head. Draw them on 
— attract tliom ; allure them. This Gonzalo — Gonzalo just mention- 
ed above. Was the same — ^^vas the same man ; was the very man. 
Provided — supplied. Formerly — previoiusly. on a former occasion. 
Provisions— food. Wicked— malicious. As he thought — as he 
conjectured ; as he believed. Left them to perish — abandoned 
them to death. Open boat — boat without any covci'ing or roof. 
Grief — sorrow. Terror — fear. Senses — wits. Stupefied their 
senses — put them out of their senses. Know — recognise. Dis- 
eo'i'^ered — revealed ; disclosed. Discovered himself — disclosed him- 
self; made himself known. Preserver— saviour. The— it has the 
force of 'the same," ‘the very.* Injured —wronged. Injured 
Prospero — Prospero whom they had injured ; Pie.sporo whom they 
had so unkindly and unjustly treated. With tears — weei)ing. True 
—sincere. Repentance- remorse, And sad, &e.— and e.vpressing 
grief and sincerely repenliug for his past dealings with Prospei-o. 
Implored, &e.— entreated. Forgiveness— pardon. Implored, 
&e. — besought Prospero to pardon him. Sincere — genuine. Ex- 
pressed — showed. Remorse — extreme .sorrow. Assisted — helped ; 
given his assistance or aid. Depose — dethrone; remove from his* 
dukedom. Engaging— promising. Upon their engaging— upon 
their pledging tlieir word; after they had promised. Restore — 

give back ; return. Instore — in reserve. I have too — I have 

,dso a gift for your acceptance In retni’ii. ChesS — a game i)layed 
onboard; .s/mlrniij. 

Page - 105. 

Paras. 61 — 62. Exceed- surp.«ss ; excel. Nothing son — 

the, joys of the lather and the son (the king of Naples and i)rince 
Ferdinand) knew no bounds. Unexpected — sudden. Drowned — 
lost. Storm — lempe.st. 0 AVOnder— what a wonderful sight. Surely 
— certainly. Brave — splendid ; niagnilicent. 0 wonder in it 
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— In Indirect Narration: — Mimncla expresses licr surprise at those 
noble ci’eatures wiien she saw the king and otliers, and said that it 
must be a ))rave world tiiat had snch people in it. Those words iuivc 
been almost taken litorallj' from Shakespeare : 

O wonder ! 

How man's goodlj" creatures are there hero ! 

How beauteous mankind is ! O bi’avc new world 

That lias sueii people in it. 

Para. 63. Astonished — surprised ; struck witli wonder. 
Excellent — remarkable, Graces — agreeable and good manners. 
Excellent graces — chai'ming manners. Beauty and excellent 
graces — charms of body and mind. Parted — separated. Brought, 

&C. — thus reunited ns. She seems together — she .appears to 

bo the goddess of this island who liad caused onr separation and then 
caused our union. Had fallen, &e.— had made tlio same mistake, 
namely tliat of considering Miranda a goddess. A mortal — n 
human being. Immortal — ^imperishable. By Immortal providence 
bj" the gift of God. She is mine — she has become mine; I hold 
her as mine, j. e„ as my wife. ' Chose her— selected lier to bo my 
wife. I could not, &e. — I could not obtain y'oiir consent or i)er- 
mission. Famous — renowned. Renown — fame. Till now — till 

tlje present time. Of him— from him ; at liis hands. Of him life 

he has brought me back to life. He has, &c. — he has become my 
second fatlier (j. e., father-in-law) by giving this dear lady, liis 
danghtei', to mein marriage ; he has made me his son-in-law. Giving 
—giving in marriage. 

Para. 64. Then — iu tliat case. Father — fatlier-in-law. Oddly — 
.strange. Sound— appe.ars. Forgiveness— pardon. Ask, &c.— ask 
my child to pardon me. 

Paras. 65 67. No more of that — no more talk about that ; there 
.should be no further talk .about forgiveness. Troubles past — troubles 
that are past. Let us. ..past — we should forget our past troubles. 
Since ..ended — since they have come to such a happy end. Embraced 
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— hngcjed; took him to his bosom ; haficilijir Inui, Again. ..assured» 
Jte. — rciissnred him that lie had forgiven him. Overruling — 
'. r., coiinteraefcing tlie ell'ce.ts of the overi'iiled pcr.son by bringing 
ibont quite a diflerent result. Providence— 'God. Permitted — 
lestined. Inherit — sneceed to. Desert — lonely ; uninhabited. 
Happened — come to pass ; chanced. And said... Miranda — In Direct 
^sarration : — And .said, “ A wise overruling Providence has permitted 
bhat I should be driven irom my poor dukedom of Milan, my daughter 
nay inherit the crown of Naples, for that, b3’ their meeting in this 
lesovt island, il, has happened that the king's son has loved Miranda.” 
Spoke— uttered. These kind, &e.— these kbul words of Prosjiero. 
VLeaning -inteiiding. Comfort— consoler. Remorse— grief ; repent- 
ince. Joyful— happy. Reeoneilation— reconcilement ; i-estoration 
)f Iriendship. Couple — man and wile ; here it means Ferdinand and 
Miranda, Prayed... couples — pmj'ed to God lobVss Wie bridegroom 
uul bride and confer on them joj- and happiness. Safe — nninjiired. 
3n board her— on board tlie ship. The ship is generally used in the 
eminine gender. Accompany them— go with them. Home— to 
Naples ; it is an object of place. The next morning — the coming 
norning. Monn'iif/ is an object of time. In the meantime — mejin- 
while. Partake of — share with ; eat. Refreshments — food and 
Irink. As — it is a relative pronoun in the objective case governed b.v 
affords.’ Poor — humble ; mean. Cave affords — the cave can pro- 
ride. Entertainment— amusement ; diversion. For your evening 
sntertainment — in order to entertain .von in the evening. Relate — 
describe. From my, &e. — from the time when I first arrived in this 
lonelj' island. Prepare — in order to prepare. Set— put. Set the 
cave in order — make the cave neat and clean. 

Page 106. 

The company — all the persons present there. Were astonished 
— were amazed ; felt surprized. Uncouth — odd ; strange. Ugly — 
deformed. Attendant— servant. To wait upon him— to serve him ; 
to perform his menial services. In the meantime.. .island —Indirect 
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Narration He asked them iu the meantime to partake of such 
refreshments as his poor cave afforded, and foi* their evening enter- 
tainment lie vrouid relate the history of his life from his first landing 
in that desert island. 


Para. 68. Dismissed— released. His dismissed.. .service— gave 
Ariel his liberty ; set Ariel free. Great— extreme. To the great 
joy of— which gave gi-eat joj* to- Lively — ^gay. Sprite — spirit. 
Long^ng—earnestlj- desiring ; eagerly wishing. Free — ^unconstrained. 
Liberty — freedom. To enjoy his free liberty — to become quite 
free and independent. Wander — roam. Uncontrolled — without 
being controlled by any one ; unopposed. Sweet-smelling flOTVers 
— sweet-scented flowers ; flowers giving a sweet odour. Quaint 
— neat ; eleg.int. I shall miss you — I shall feel 3*our absence. 
Made him free — set him at liberty. Yet — ^notwithstanding. You 
shall, &e. — yon shall be free. Thank you—I thank 3-ou. Leave- 
permission. Give me leave — permit me. Home — destination; 
it is an object ot place. Prosperous— favourable. Gales — winds. 
Farewell— good-bye ; adieu. Bid farewell — dispense with. Faith- 
ful — true ; honest. Merrily — happily. My quaint Ariel live — 

In Indirect Narration : — Prospero addressing Ariel as his quaint 
Ariel, said that he should miss him, yet he (Ariel) should have his 
freedom. Ariel thanked his dear mastei-, but asked him to give 
him leave to attend his (Prosjjero’s) ship home with prosperous 
gales, before he (Prospero) bade farewell to the assistance of his 
faithful spirit, and then when he was free, how merril3'’ he should 
live. Here— hereupon. Pretty— nice. Cowslip bell — the bell- 
shaped flower of the cowslip. Couch— hide. When owls do cry— 

i. c., at night. Do fly after — follow. Where the bee bough — 

I suck sweets from the very flowers from which the bee gathers 
its honey. I lie in the bell-shaped flower of the cowslip. I hide 
myself there at night when the owls begin to hoot. I follow summer 
merril3" on the back of a bat (when winter comes). I shall now ver3' 
happil3' live beneath the blossom hanging on the bough of a tree. 
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Para. 69. Deep in the earth— .-it a great depth in tlio earth ; 
deep under the ground. Magical books— books treating of sorcery. 
Wand— magic rod or stair. Resolved— determined ; made np iiis 
mind. Magic art— sorcery. Prospero then buried deep, &e. — 
Sliakesj)eare’s words are : 

Pro. — I'll break my staff, ‘ 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book. 

Overcome— defeated. Reconciled- restored to friendship. Re- 
visit — visit again. Native land — mother-coniiLry ; birth-place. 
Witness— see. Nuptials— nuptial ceremony; marriage ceremony. 
And having.. .Ferdinand— and having in this way got the better 
hand of his enemies, and made friends with his brother, the only 
things to make his happiness comidete were to see once again his 
birth-])laee, to take possession of his dukedom and to see the j)er- 
formance of the marriage of his daughter Miranda with J*rincc 
Ferdinand. Instantly on their return— just on their return. Ce- 
lebrated — performed. Splendour — ^iromp. At which place — i. c., 
at Naples, Convoy — protection ; escort. Under the safe convoy 
of— safely conducted by. Pleasant — happy. Voyage— sea-jjourney. 
Arrived — reached. 


AS YOU hlKK IT. 

Summary. — Frederick usurps the dukedom of one of his prov- 
inces ol Franco by deposing his elder bi'otlier, who, with a few faith- 
ful followers, I’etires to the forest of Ai’den. The banished diike has 
a daughter named Rosalind, who is a constsint companion of Celia, 
daughter of Frederick. Rosalind and Celia are one day invited to 
witness a wrestling match between a young miin named Orlando and 
a very strong and powerful ^\restler, in which Orlando completely 
comiuers his antagonist. The duke is much pleased, but when he 
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comes to know fcliat Orlando is a son of Sir Rowland do Boys, a dear 
Irioiid of his banished brother, all his liking is changed into displea- 
sure. But Rosalind, who has lalleii in love witli Orlando, is greatly 
delighted, speaks kind words to liiin, and ijreseiits him witli a chain 
whicli slie takes oil her neck. Pj'ederiek, being enraged with 
Rosalind because jjeople love her for lier fatlier’s sake as well as for 
her virtues, and his anger being increased by the sight ^ of Orlando, 
orders lier to leave tlie palace iustsintlj'. Celia pleads for Jier cousin, 
but in vain ; slie also therefore accompanies her. They leave the 
palace the same night, If osalind wearing tlie dress of a young country- 
man, and Celia^^that ol a country girl, and assuming the names of 
Ganimedte^and Alieini. They arrive at the forest of Arden, where 
they buy the house and sliecp of a shepherd. Orlando was left by 
the fathei’ in charge of his eldest brother, Oliver. He proA'es an nn- 
worthy brother, envies Iiim and tries to destroy him ; and it was ho 
who, in order to get rid of Oi'lando, had tirranged the wrestling match 
in whicli Orlando came out successful. Orlando and his servant, 
after much wandering about, come to the forest of Arden, where they 
become companions of the duke. Orlando has fallen in love with 
Rosalind ; he has therefore carved the name of Rosalind on the trees 
and fastened love-sonnets to them. Here he meets Ganimede and 
Aliena. He comes to their cottage every day and plays at feigned 
courtship with Ganimede. He is recognised by them, but he is not 
able to recognise either of them. In the meantime Ganimede sees 
the duke. Oliver too comes to the forest with the desire of killing 
his brother. He is rescued from the attacks of a snake and a lioness 
by Orlando, thougli severely wounded by the latter. On this, Oliver’s 
mind is changed : he repents and embraces his brother. Oliver goes 
to Ganimede and Aliena and tells them everything about himself. 
Oliver and Aliena fall in love with each other. Oliver talks of his 
love witli Aliena to Orlando who approves of tlic match, and desires 
the marriage to be performed the next day. Orlando expresses liis 
desire to marry Rosalind tlie same day to Ganimede, who aiiproves of 
it, and says that lie will bring it about by magic. Tlie next morning 
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the (luko and all of tliem ave assembled to celeberale tlic double 
marriage. Tlic dnke exjireshes his consent to his daughter'.s marriage 
witli Orlando. Both Ganimede and Aliena then throw oil their dis- 
guise, and appear as llosalind and Celia without tlic ))owcv of magic. 
Tliey are tlien married, Orlando to Rosalind and Oliver to Celia. 
Frederick, being mneh enraged at the flight of Celia, conies to the 
forest with a large army to put his brother and liis followers to death. 
Blit by a kind act of Pi*ovldencc he is converted from Iiis evil inten- 
tion. He then repents and sends a mevsenger to his brother, oflering 
to restore to liim his dukedom. The duke, wlicn restored to power, 
amply reivards those true followei's who stayed with him in his 
bniiishincnt. 

Page 106. 

Para. 1. Dukedoms — tlie territories of a duke ; territories lield 
by a duke. Called — termed. Usurper — one who seizes the prop- 
erty of another witliout riglit ; one who has seized the dukedom 
lawfully belonging to another. Deposed — dethroned ; deprived him 
of his dukedom. Banished — exiled. Lawful — rightful. Duke — a 
lord holding sway over a jiart of the country. 

Para. 2. Driven — expelled. Dominions — territories. Retired — 
de])arted. Faithful — true. Followers — courtiers ; servants. Forest 
— jungle ; wood. Arden — it lies in the nortli-east of France. 

Page 107. 

The good duke— i. <*., the banished duke. Loving— dear. Volun- 
tary_ exile — banishment of their owi free will ; baiiishraeiit of their 
own accord. Who had put, &e. — who had of their own accord banish- 
ed themselves with him out of attachment for him. Revenues — in- 
come. Enriched— m.'ide rich ; filled the purse of. False — untrue; 
treachei*ous. False usurper — i.c., the usurping bi-other. Life of care- 
less ease — life free from care and anxiety. Led — lived. Sweet — 
pleasant. Uneasy— painful. Pomp and splendour— show and gran- 
deur. Courtier— a person living in court. Custom soon, &c.— being, 
soon accustomed to their present state, their life became nioro pleasant 

T— 11 
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to them. Robin Hood — was the csiplaiii ot a band ol outlaws iii the 
reign of Richard I, who liaimted tlie forests of Xottingliamsiiire. He 
was very much loved by the common ijeople. Noblo youths — 
yonng sons of noblemen. Daily— every day. Resorted— freciii^^l ; 
went. Fleet — pass. Carelessly — witiiont cave or anxiety. The 
golden age — the good old times Wiicn every one was Imppy. In 
summer — during summer or hut .season. Lay along' — slept. Mark- 
ing-noticing ; W’atcliing. Sports— triclcs. So fond, &e.— tliey .sq 
greatly loved. Dappled— spotted. Dappled fools— spotte d dee r ; wild 
deer. Fool is used in tlie sense of affection and pity or love. Native 
original. Grieved — pained ; gave pain. Forced — obliged. Supply — 
provide. Venison — fle.sh of tlie deer. Adverse — opposite : contr.ary. 
Adverse fortune — opposite condition; confrarj' state; adversity. 
Endure bear. Patiently — calmly. Chilling — very cold ; causing 
to sliiver. True — faitlifu). Couneellors — advibor.s. Flatter — 

cajole ; praise falsely. Represent — sliow. Truly — exactly. Con- 
dition— state. Bite— pinch. Sharply— keenly. Keen— blmrp. 

Ingratitude— ungratefulness. These chilling ingratitude— 

those cold winds that make my body shiver are my faithful 
advisers, because they do not . cajole, but show to mo in what 
state I really am, and although they are piercingly cold and pinch 
severely and give great pain, yet their pinching and the pain given 
by them is not more severe than that received from ungrateful men. 
Howsoever — in whatsoevei- manner. Adversity — misfortune ; pov- 
erty. Sweet use — advantages ; profitable lessons. Extracted — 
drawn. Some sweet, &e. — some advantage can be derived from it ; 
some lessons can be learnt Irom it. Precious for medicine— valuable 
antidote for poison. Venomous — poisonous. Despised — ^liated. ' 
Toad large frog. Like jewel, Sse. — it was tormerlj' believed 
that the toad had a jewel of great medicinal powers in its head. 
Patient— calmly bearing his misfortunes. Draw— extract. Moral 
lesson. Help aid. Moralising turn — a disposition or turn of 
-mind to draw morals from everything ho sees. Remote— far. Pub- 
lic haunts— places much frequented by the ptiblic ; places of public 
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resort. Find tongues in trees — find the trees talk to him as if to 

give him a lesson. Sermons — relig ions instr uctions. He could 

everything — ho could gather good morals and instructions from the 
trees, from tlie jamning hrooks, from the stones and from everything. 
These chilling.. .toad — ^In Indirect Narration ; — The duke would .say 
that those cliilling winds which blew tipon Iiis body were true 
coiinccllors ; they did not flatter, but represented truly to him Iris 
condition, and though the3' bit sharpl3', their tooth was not 
so keen as that of unkindness and ingratitude. He found that, 
however men spoke against advevsit3', 3'et some sweet uses were to be 
e.vtractcd from it ; like the jewel, precious foi‘ medicine, which was 
taken from the head of the venomous and tlespised toad. 

Para. 3. Banished— exiled. An only— only one ; ‘ only ’ is an 
adjective. Named— called by name. Retained — kept. Strict — 
close ; intimate. Subsisted— existed. Disagreement— enmit3'. In 
the least — to the slightest degree. Interrupt — break; come between. 
Striving— trying. Striving &e.— doing her best. Amends— com- 
pensation. Make amends— recompense. Deposing— dethroning. 
Dependence — subjection. Fals^^feacherous—JMelanchRly^ysad. 
Whole— entire. ^ Care— attention. Comfort— please. Console — 
cheer. Console her — cheer her distressed mind. 

Para. 4. Was talking, &e. — was speaking kindly as usual. Pray 
—beg ; entreat. Sweet— lovely ; fair. Merry— cheerful. “ I pray 
...merry” — In Indirect Narration : — Celia begged her sweet cousin 
Rosalind to bo meny. Messenger— a per-son bringing some news ; 
the btMrer of some news. Entered — came. A messenger.. .duke — 
a iicrson came with news from the duke. To tell — to inform. 

Pagre 108. 

■ Wished— desired. Wrestling match— contest about wrestling. 
Which was just going to begin— which was about to commence. 
Instantly — immcdiatcl3'. Thinking— considering ; thinking in her 
mind. Amuse— please. A messenger place— In direct Narra- 
tion : — A messenger entered Irom the duke and said to ihem, “ If 
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you Wish to SCO u wrestling luiitcli ■winch is just going to begin, you 
must come instantly to tlie court befoi'c the ijalaco. 

Para. 5. In those times— during tiiosc days. Country clowns 
—country fellows. Favourite sport— sport whicli was greatly liked. 
Before— in the presence of. Princesses —daughters of kings. Likely 
— probabl.v. Prove— end in. Tragical— mournful. Long— for a 
long time. Who had been, &e.— who was a well-practised wrestler. 
Slain— killed. In contests of this kind— in wi-estling matches. 
Was just going — was about to. From — on account of. Who from 
&e.— wrestling. Beholders— spectators. Certainly— surely. 

Para. 6. Are you crept hither— have you come hero. Little 
delight— no pleasure. Odds— inequality. There is... men... the two 
men arc so unequally matched. In pity to this young man as I 
pity this young man. Persuade— dissuade. Move him— dissuade 
him. He said. “How now move him’V-In Indirect Narra- 

tion :— The duke asked his daughter Celia and his niece Rosalind if 
they had crept thither to ace the westling ; and he said that they 
would have little delight in it, for there was such odds in the men. 
Li pity to that young man he wished to persuade liiin from wrestling. 
He then desired them to speak to him and move him if they could. 

Para. 7. Perform— do; execute. Humane — kind. Oflice — duty. 
Entreated — requested. Desist — withdr.^w; iorbear. Attempt— f. c., 
wrestling. Feeling — touching; hcartielt. Consideration — concern; 
regard. He Was about to undergo— be was on the point of suffer- 
ing ; he was going to suffer. Instead of— in place of. Forego— give 
up ; abandon. Purpose— object ; desire. Bent- directed. Distin- 
guished himself — made himself famous. Refused — declined. In 
such, etc. — civilly and modestly. Concern — interest. Concluded— 
ended. Refusal — denial. Excellent — good, kind. Go with — ^follow ; 
accompany. Trial — attempt. Let your, &e. — vanquished. Shamed— 
disgraced. Go with me to my trial — ^^vlsh me success in this match. 
Conquered — vanquished. Shamed— disgraced. That was, &e. — who 
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was never pfracod by the favour of any one ; who never found favour 
with anybody. Wrong — injury. Lament me— mourn for mo. The 
world no injury — f. c. I .sliall do the world no injury. Have — 
possess. I only fill up— I do lint (111 up. Better supplied— suii- 
jilied by better men. Empty — i. e., empty bj* my deatii. When I 
have made it empty— when I have left it; when I am dead. 

Paras. 8— 12. Most— most keenly; ehielly. The friendless, &e. 
— havinp: no friends as he said. Wished — was willing. Unfortunate 
— in bad fortune ; in misfortune. Deep — great. Interest— concern. 

Page 109. 

While — during the time. Moment — instant. Shown this un- 
known youth— shown to tliis j'onng stranger. Noble — generou.s. 
Ltttticn, f. c. — Rosalind and Celia. Performed — did. Wonders — 
surprising feats. In the end— at last. Completely- -totally. Con- 
quered — overcome. Antagonist— adversary, opponent. For a 
while — for a short time ; it is an adverbial phrase. He was unable, 
etc. — /. he became senseless. Desired — wanted. Parentage — 
name of his parent or father. Desired to know, &c. — wanted to 
know what his name was and whose son ho was. Meaning — intend- 
ing. To take, &e. — to employ him. The stranger said, &e. — In 
llireci) Narration : — The stranger said, “ My name is Orlando, and 
1 am the youngest son of Sir Rowland de Boys." Some years — some 
years ago. • Years ' is an object of time. Living — alive. True — faith- 
ful. Was changed — was turned. Liking— fondness. Displeasure- 
hatred. All his liking, etc. — he began to Imte him as he had liked 
him. Ill humour— anger. Admiring — pr.iisiug. Valour— courage 
and strength. He Wished — it wis hi.s wish. Delighted — pleased. 
Her new favourite— the man whom she newly loved. Ventured — 
risked. I would have, &e. — I would have shed tear.-, and entreated 
him before he took upon himself the x-isk of wrestling. She said to 
Celia, &c. — In Indirect* Narration : — She said to Celia that her 
(Rosalind’s) father loved Sir Rowland do Boys, and if she (Rosalind) 
had known that that j'oung man w:xs his son, she would have added 
tear*} to her entreaties before he .should have ventured, etc. 
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Para. 13. Went up to — approached. Abashed — confounded ; 
confused with shame. Displeasure— anger. Encouraging— cheer- 
ing. Turned back — returned ; come back. Civil things — gentle 
and encouraging words. Taking a chain, &C. — ^taking chain 
which she was wearing. I am out of suits with fortune— fortune 
does not favour me ; I am not in the good graces of fortune ; I am 
discarded by fortune. Or — else; otherwise. Valuable — precious. 
Present — gift. Taking a chain, &e.... present — ^In Indirect 
Narration : — Taking a chain from off her neck, she asked the gentle- 
man (Orlando)' to wear that for her. Slie was out of suits with 
fortune, or she would give him a more valuable present, 

Para. 14. Perceive — find ; know. Handsome — fair ; beautiful. 
Suddenly— all of a sudden ; quickly. Dearly — greatly. Folloiv — 
show. 


Pag-e 110. 

For them, &e. — because in that case I should liate him. Yet — lor 
all that. She said to Rosalind, &e.... Orlando— In Indirect Narra- 
tion : — She (Celia) asked Rosalind whetlier it was possible (that) 
.she should fall in love so suddenly, Rosalind replied that the 
duke, her (Rosalind’s) father, loved his father dearly. Celia then 
asked her whether it, therefore, followed that she (Rosalind) shoidd 
love his son dearly, for then she (Celia) ojight to hate, for her 
(Celia’s) father hated his father, yet she (Celia) did not hate him. 

Para. 15. Enraged — in rage or anger ; offended. Reminded him 
— ^brought to his memory. The nobility-^the nobles ; the noble 
men. Displeased— angry. Virtues— good qualities. .Pitied— felt 
compassion. For her good father’s sake— on account of her good 
father. Malice — spite ; ill-Avill. Broke out — burst. Talking of— 
speaking about. Looks full of anger— angry looks. Instantly — 
immediately. Banishment — exile. In vain — to no effect; fruit- 
le.ssly. Pleaded — earnestly supplicated. Suffered — allowed. Upon 
her account — for her sake. Entreat — request ; beseech. For 1 was,' 
&e. — because I was then so yoiuig that I could not accurately make 
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out her worth. Worth — value. Instant — time. Out of— apart 
from ; withoiit. Out of her eompany—separate from her. Subtle- 
cunning. She is too subtle for you — she is, too cunning for you ; 
she is so cunning tliat you can easily be deceived by her. Smooth- 
ness— gentleness of speech. Patience— endurance. Speak to the 
people — attract the hearts of the people. To plead for her — to 
speak on behalf of her. Seem — appear. Bright — shining; fair. 
Virtuous— good ; noble. Open not your lips— speak not ; do not 
speak ; do not utter a word. In her favour — for her ; on her behalf. 
Open. ..favour — do not plead for her. Doom — sentence ; puni.sh- 
raont. Passed — pronounced. Irrevocable — not to bo revoked ; not 
to be withdrawn or reversed. 

Para. 16. Prevail upon— persuade ; Induce. Generously — 
nobly ; out of generosity. Resolved — made up her mind. Accom- 
pany her— go with her. Along with— in company of. 

Para. 17. Set out— started; left. Considered— thought. It 
would, etc.— it would not be safe. Proposed- suggested. Disguise 
— conceal ; hide. Rank— noble birth ; high birth. Maids — girls. By 
dressing, &e. — by putting on the dresses of country girls. Protec- 
tion— safety. It would be still greater protection- it will be much 
more safe. Was to be, &e. — put on the dross of a man. Quickly — 
soon. It was quickly, &c. — they soon came to a conclusion. Wear 
— put on. Habited — dressed. Lass — ^girl. Chose — selected. 

Para. 18. Disguise— false appearance. Defray — meet ; pay for. 
Set out — started. Long travel — ^joiumey over a long distance. 

Pag-e 111. 

Long waj' ofT- at a great distance. Beyond— outside. Bound- 
aries— limit. Dominions— territories. 

Para. 19. Garb — dress ; attire. Manly gfarb — ^male attire ; the 
dress of a man. Put on — assumed. Manly — worthy of a man. 
Weary — tiresome. Miles— an object of space. In recompense — in 
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return. Exert-put forth. Exert a cheerful spirit-assume a 
degree of cheerfulness. Indeed— in fact. Rustle— it is an adjective 
from coiniti-y. Stout-hearted— strong-hearted. The rustle and 
stout-hearted brother— the bold country brother. 

Para. 20. Came to— reached. Convenient— comfortable. Inns 
—resting places. Good accommodation— comfortable places to stay ; 
convenient places. Merrily cheered- greatly pleased. Happy- 
merry ; witty. Remarks— observjitions. All the way— all along ; 
‘w.ay’ is an object of space. Owned— confessed. Weary— tired. 
Apparel— dress. He was so, &e. — ^lie was so worn with fatigue that 
he was going to show signs of weakness which was unworthj' of one 
in the dress of a man. Declared- said ; expressed. Recollect— 
remember. Comfort — eheei' ; encourage. Console — give consola- 
tion to ; cheer the mind of. Weaker vessel — as belonging to the 
weaker sex ; woman. Have a good heart— take courage ; be cheer- 
ful. We are, etc. — wo have arrived at our destination. Feigned — 
pretended ; assumed. Manliness — courage. Forced — aflected ; un- 
natural. No longer— no more. Support them — keep them up ; 
sustain them. Where to find the duke — the place where the duke 
lives ; it is a noun clause, object of ‘ know. ’ Conclusion — end. Might 
have, &e. — would have ended sadlj'. Perished for, &e. — died of 
hunger. Providentially — by grace of God. Fatigue — weariness. 
Hopeless— despondent. Hopeless of, &e.— hopeless to obtain any 
food for help. Chanced — happened. To pass that way — to go by 
that way; ‘way’ is object of space. Once more— once again. 
Manly boldness — courage of a man. Love —affection ; pity. Gold — 
money. Desert — lonely ; uninhabited. Procure us — provide us with ; 
give us. Entertainment — food and shelter. Bring — load ; conduct ; 
carry ; take. Wliere we, &e. — W’here we may take vest. Fatigued 
— tired. For want of food— on account of Inuiger. “ Gome have 
...Arden.” In Indirect Narration : — He asked his sister Aliena to 
have a good heart, and said that they w’ere at the end of their travel 
in the forest of Arden. 
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Para. 21. Only — merely. Was just gfoing— was about. Would 
go ■with him — would accompany him. Would be welcome to — 
would gladlj' partake of ; would be gladlj* invited to take. Pros- 
pect-expectation. Near prospect— almost sure hope. Relief— 
lood. Fresh — now. Took — engaged. Conducted— led ; brought. 
To wait upon— to serve. By this means— in this way. Fortu- 
nately— luckily. Provided — supplied. Neat — nice.* 

Page 112. 

Supplied — provided. Provisions— food. Well supplied, &e. — 
having a good .supply of food. Learn — know. Dwelt — lived. 

Para. 22. Were rested — were refreshed ; had taken rest. Way 
— mode. Fancied — considered. Feigned — protended to be wliat 
they were not realty. Dearly— greatly. Distant— away; off. Weary 
—tiring. Appeared — came to light ; siiowcd. In this manner — 
in tile following manner. Strange — surj)rising. Event— occurrence. 
Came to pass — liapjjencd ; occurred. 

Para. 23. Charging— ordered. On his blessing— tliat he might 
liave liis blossiug.s. Provide for him— supply with clothes, food, &e. 
Dignity —rank. As became, &C. — tiiat was suitable to the good 
name of tlieir ancient family. Proved — siiowcd himself to be. Un- 
worthy — undntilul ; not worthy. Disregarding — neglecting; dis- 
obeying. Commands, &C. — orders given to Inm by his father at his 
death. Put — sent. Untaught — ignonint; uneducated. Entirely 
— totally. Neglected — taken no cai>e of. In his nature— in his 
natural turn of mind ; in his natural temperament. Noble — good. 
So much resembled — was so much like. Excellent — good ; noble. 
Advantages — benefits. Education — learning. Bred — bronglit up. 
Utmost — greatest ; it is llie superlative of ‘ out.' That without any, 
&e. — that altliongh lie was not educatwl, yet he appeared ns if lie 
was bi-onght up with the greatest care. Fine— be.uiti fill ; handsome. 
Envied — W.is envious of ; bore malice on account of. Person — liody ; 
personal ap])earanco. Dignified —noble ; liigli. Untutored — un- 
odiic.ited. At iast— after all. Wished— desired. Destroy— kill. 
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Effect — do ; carry out. Set on— Instigated. Persuade — induce. 
Famous— noted. Before— previonsiy. Related — ^told ; said. Cruel 
— unkind. Neglect — i. e., in taking care of him. Wished — intend- 
ed. Being so friendless — being so left without a friend ; liaving no 
friends. 

Para. 24. Contrary to— opposed ; against. Wicked— evil. 
Formed— cherished. The wicked hopes— i. e., tliat Orlando might 
he killed hy the famous wrestler. His brother— Orlando. Proved 
victorious — obtained A'ictory ; conquered his opponent ; threw down 
the wrestler. Malice— ill-will. Knew no bounds — were boundle.ss ; 
were excessive. He swore, &e. — he made up his mind to burn the 
.sleeping room of Orlando when he was asleep. Overheard — secreth' 
heard without being luiown to the speaker. Vow — declaration on 
oath ; affinnation ; determination. Faithful — true ; honest. Resem- 
bled Sir Rowland — was much like Sir Rowland. Went out — ^pro- 
ceeded. Returned — come back. Peril— danger. Break out— give 
way to ; giA'e A'ent to ; burst forth. Passionate— fond. Exclama- 
tions — declarations ; expressions. Gentle— noble. Sweet — loving. 
Memory — that W'hich bring.s to the memory ; exact image. You 
memory, &e. — ^J'OU, on seeing whom one is reminded of Sir Rowland ; 
you, on Avhose appearance the remembrance of Sir Rowland comes 
to the mind of every one ; you who, by your looks and ways, 
taring your father back to the mind of everybody. Virtuous — noble ; 
good. Valiant — courageous. Fond — ^umA-ise ; foolish. Overcome- 
defeat ; throAV down. 


Pag-e 113. 

Your praise, &e. — the fame which yoti haA’^e AA'on in OA-ercoming 
the Avrestler, and which reached the ears of your brother before you 
came, has set him still more against you. “ 0 my gentle master, &c.. 
before yon." In Indirect Narration : — ^The old man, calling Orlando 
h'is sweet and gentle master, exclaimed Avhj* he AA'as A’irtuous, Avhy 
he Avas 'gentle, strong and valiant. aa'Iij* he had been so fond to 
OA'ercome the famous AATCstler. His praise came too .SAviftly home 
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before liim. (TJicse words Imve been taken word for word from 
Shakespeare). Wondering— beina: surprised. What all this meant 
— wlmt the meaninc; of all this \w»s. Bore him — had for him. The 
fame,*&c. — ^the credit lie had obtained by defeating the wrestler. In- 
tended — desired. In conclusion — ^lastof all. Escape— avoid. Advised 
him, &e. — asked him to avoid danger. In — governs ‘ which ’ under- 
stood. Instant — immediate. By instant flight— by immediately 
fleeing from the place. For that was, &e. — as he was called by that 
name. Brought out — taken out. Hoard — savings. Thrifty hire — 
wages saved by frugality. Saved — collected after undei'going the 
necessary exjienses. Laid by — stored. To be, &C. — to provide for 
me when I shall no longer be able to serve. Havens — crows ; it is the 
object of /red. He that, &C. — may God (whogiv<‘s food to the ravens) 
give me comfort in my old age. Gold — money. I will do the service 
of— I will serve like. Younger man— a man younger in age than 
myself. In all, etc. — whenever and wherever you require. The 
constant, &c.- -the faithful and devoted service rendered to the mas- 
ters by their servants in ancient times. Fashion— style. You are 
not, &e. — you are not lit for the stylo of the present time. Youthful 
wages — wages saved in youth. Lightupon — And out. Maintenance — 
livelihood. For both of, &c.— for the support of both of us. Orlando... 
...instant flight — In Direct Narration; — Orlando struck with wonder 
said : “ What does all t.hls menu ? What is the matter ?” The old man 
•said, “ Your wicked bi’other. envying the love all t|io [joople boar 
you. and, now hearing the fame you have gained by your viclory iu 
the duke's palace, iiitods to destroy you by setting Are to j'OTir 
chamber this night. Flee instantly from this place." 


Para. 25. Loved — dear. Set out — started. Uncertain — undeci- 
ded. Pursue-adopt ; follow. Uncertain, &e.— not knowing which 
road to take. Distress — difliculty. Wandered on — walked about ; 
roamed about. Human habitation — the abode or dwelling-place of 
some human being. Spent — exhausted. With — on account, ol ; owing 
to. I die, &C.— I am dying of hunger. I can go, fisc.— I cannot 
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advance any further. Laid himself down— lay on theground.~Think- 
ing, &e. — considering that he would die there. Farewell — adieu ; 
it is an expression of parting. Took his old servant up held his 
old servant. Shelter— shade. Cheerly— bravely. Rest, &e.' -take 

rest for a short time. “ 0 my dear master father ’’—Indirect 

Ifarration Adam at last said to his dear master that he was dying 
lor want of food, and that he could go no farther. He said to him, 
Cheerly... dying”— In Indirect Narration :— He told him cheerly 
to rest his weary limbs there a while and not to talk of dying. 

Para. 26. Searched — sought ; looked. Searched— about, &e. — 
went about this place and tliat to get some food. Happened to arrive 
— chanced to arrive ; bj’ chance arrived. Was — was living. Were juSt 
going, &e. — were about to take their food. Being seated — having 
taken his seat. Canopy— covering or roof over the head. Covert — 
covering. Under no other, &c. — had no other canopy than that of 
the shady bouglis of some large trees. 

Para. 27. Desperate— reckless. Whom, &e.— who had become 
desperate on account of hunger. Force — violence. By force — for- 
cibly. Forbear — relintiuish; leave. Forbear... food ” — ^In Indirect 
Narration : — He told them (the duke and his corapauious) to forbear 
and to eat no more, and that he must have tJieir food. 

Pagre 114. 

Bold — desperate. Rude despiser, &e. — naturally ill-mannered. 
Dying with — djdng of ; dying on account of. Was welcome — was 
invited ; was greeted. He was welcome, ete.— he could gladly take 
his seat and dine witli them ; he, the duke, was glad to invite him 
to take his seat and partake of the dinner. The duke, &e.... with 
them In Direct Narration : — The duke said, “ Has distress made 
yon so bold, or are j^ou a rude despiser of good manners ? ” On this 
Orlando said, “ I am d3’’ing with hunger.” Then the duke told him, 
“ You are welcome, sit down and eat with us.” (Tiiese words are 
taken almost literallyfroin Shakesijeare). Gentle — mild. Put up — 
sheathed. Blushed with shume — filled with shame ; was ashamed. 
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Rude — uiigentlcmanly ; hiii'bh. Demanded — iniulo a cleiiiaiul ; askort. 
Demanded their food— asked them to give ni> theii- food to him. 
Had boen — wore coi-tain to he. Savage — radc ; barbarous. Put on 
—assumed. Countenance— appt'a ranee. Put on the countenance 
—assumed the looks. Of Stern command — holding the severe 
ispect of auttiority. Whatever men — men of whatever rank or 
class. Melancholy- gloomy. Lose and neglect— jmss idly ; spend 
in idleness ; waste. Creeping — passing by slowly and unobserved. 

Looked on — seen. Better days — prosperous times. If ever 

church— if .you have ever attended a church. If you have ever 
sat.. .feast — if j-ou have ever partaken of a feast given by a good 
man. Wiped a tear — washed a tear by rubbing. Pity — symi)athiso ; 
feel compassion. Gentle— mild ; entreating. Speeches- words. 
Move— have an eilect.— Move you— soften your heart. Human, 
courtesy — gracious favour worthy of a man. Habitation — dwell- 
ing. Knolied to church— summoned to etrurch by its ringing, 
engendered -produced. Take — partake. Refreshment — food 
md drink. Minister— serve. As will, &C.— as will servo your 
[jiirpose; as you reciuiro. Limped — walked lamely. In— out of. 
Pure — true ; sincere. Who has limped, &C, — who has really loved 
me and has followed me limpingly, through fatigue, to a great dis- 
tance. Oppressed — troubled. At once— at the_ same time. Sad — 
painful. Infirmities— causes of weakness. Till he. ..bit— I will not 
take a morsel until he had his fill. Forbear — stop. Forbear to 
eat — keep from eating. Doe — female deer. Like a doe — as swift 
as a doe. Fawn— young one of a deer. Presently — immediafely. 
Set — put. Venerable— worthy of respect. Venerable burthen — 
i. c., the old man, Adam, whom Orlando has carried. Cheered his 
heart — made Iiim merry. Revived— recovered. Recovered— got 
hack ; was restored to. 

Paras. 28—80. Inquired— asked. Found— came to Iniow. Pro- 
tection — care. He took him, &C. — Ik* engaged him. Not many 
days after — not long after. ‘D.ays’ is an object of tune. Before 
related — previously described; mentiouod above. Bought — pur- 
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■chased. Strangely — in a strange manner. Surprised — struck with 
wonder ; filled witli sui’ijrise. Strangely surprised — greatly sur- 
prised. Carved— cutout. Love sonnets — odes of love. Sonnets 
iire short Ij’rical poems containing fourteen lines. Fastened — 
^attached. 

Page 115. 

Addressed to — written to. Were wondering— being filled with 
sui’prise, were thinking. Could be — could liappen. Perceived — 
•saw. 

Para. 31. Little thought — liad no idea. Condescension- 
kindness : courtes}'. Favour — kindness. Had so, &e. — had so 
captivated his heart with love for her. Passed — spent. Much 
pleased with — greatl3' deliglited at. Graceful —pleasing. Air — 
appearance. Entered into— began to hold. Entered into, &e. — 
began to tivlk witli him. Likeness — resemblance. Beloved — 
greatly loved. HiS beloved Rosalind— whom he dearly loved. 
Dignified— noble ; high. Deportment— demeanour. Assumed- 
adopted. Forward— has bj’. Forward manner— rashness. They 
are, &e. — thej' are passing from boyhood to manhood when they are 
just entering manhood. Archness— slxrewdness. Humour— joke. 
With much, &e, — ^.veiy cunningly and jocosel3^ Talked — spoke. 
Haunts— frequents ; generallj’- comes to. Odes— short - poems. 
Hawthorns — thorny bushes used for hedges. Elegies — mournful 
songs. Brambles— a kind oi thoray bush. All praising— all in 
praise of. This same — tlie above mentioned. Counselr-advice. 
Cure— rid. 

Para. 32. Confessed — admitted. Fond — doting ; great ; tender ; 
Of— governs ‘which’ understood. Remedy — medicine; antidote; 
that which would cure him of his love, as if it were a maladj''. Pro- 
posed— suggested. Every day— dailj^ Feign— assume ; pretend. To 
court— to make love. Imitate — copj\ Fantastical — whimsical ; 
•odd. Fantastic ways— fanciful manners. Make you, &e. — cause' 
you to feel shame for j'our love. Faith— belief. Had no, &e.— did 
mot much believe. Remedy— efficaej'. Agreed— consented ; acceded. 
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Feign a playful courtship— make mock conrfship ; pretend to court 
Ganymede in sport. Visited. — met. Fine words — choice expres- 
sions. Flattering compliments — words of praise that flatter lo 
please tlie person to whom they are used ; hence, pleasing words in 
praise of lovers. Delight, &C. — ^flnd pleasure Innsing. Mistress — 
beloved. However — nevertheless. Progress — improvement. That 
Ganymede, &C. — that Ganjnncde .at all succeeded iinelTecting the 
cure of Orlando. 

Para. 38. But— only. Sportive play-act in jest ; play in sport. 
Not dreaming — not having the ideae venin a dream ; not having tlic 
least idea. Very — same. Opportunity — favourable occasion. Say- 
ing — expressing. All the, &e. — all the nice cx))ressions of his love 
which he had garnered up in his heart. Fancy — imagination. 

Page 116. 

Enjoyed. &e. — had the enjoyment of the jest that was ]>layed 
upon Orlando without his having any knowledge of it ; had played 
the jest upon Orlando without his knowing of it ; and found a great 
pleasure or enjoyment in it. Love speeches— words spoken in token 
ol love. Addressed— spoken. Right person— the person for whom 
they were meapt, i. Rosalind, Ganymede, being Rosalind in dis- 
guise. 

Para. 34. Manner— way. Pleasantly— happily ; merrily. Good- 
natured — noble-hearted. Seeing— llnding. Made, &e. — ^iileased 
Ganymede. Let him &C. — let him do as he liked best. Diverted 
— pleased. Mock — false ; assumed. Mock courtship — courtship 
made in jest and not in earnest. Resort — meeting. Place of resort 
— ^resting place. Learnt — came lo know. Met — saw. Day — is object 
of time. Talk— conversation. Parentages — family ; birth. Game 
of — descended from. Did not suspect — had no suspicion ; did not 
doubt. Pretty— handsome. Royal — it is an adjective from Ichir/. 
Lineage— family. Content— satisfled. Put oiT— postponed. All 
further, &c. — any more explanation I’egarding himself. For few 
days longer — lor a few days more. 
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Page 117. 

Brotherly affection — brother’s love. Bent on, &e. — with the 
evitlenl intention of killinf? him ; with tlio stern determination of 
talcini? his life. 

Para. 37. Very much— profusely ; in grreat quantity. The wound, 
&C. — a great quantity of blood having flowed from the wound in 
Orlando's arm. Desired — wished. In sport — in jest. Accident — 
occurrence. Befallen him — haijpened to him. The accident, &e. 
— i. e., the wound he had reeeiA ed. 

Para'. 38. The story, &e. — the story regarding the brave deed 
of Orlando. Providential— efteeted by God. Providential escape 
— the saving of his life by the providence of God. Owned — confessed. 
Reconciliation— restoration to iriendship. Their reconciliation — 
tlieir being reconciled to each other; their having become friends. 
He.owned, &c.... reconciliation— In Direct Narration He (Oliver) 
said to them, “ 1 am Orlando’s brothe’i*, who so cruelly used him. 

: Wo have now been reconciled to each other.” 

Para. 39. Sincere— real. Sorrow— repentance. Offences — faults ; 
wrongs. Lively— strong. Impressions— elTeets. Instantly— at once. 
Fell in, &e.— began to love Ijim. Observing— seeing. Distress — 
uneasiness ; affliction ; pain. She pitied, &e. — she felt pity for the 
distress. As suddenly — as instantly ; at the .same time. Stealing — 
creeping ; coming stealthily ; rising impcrcoptll)ly. No less busy — 
also busy, f. c., producing an influence in the mind of. Fainted — 
became senseless. Recovered — regained his senses. Counterfeited — 
protended; imitated; made a false show of. Swoon — faintness. 
Imaginary — assumed. He had, &c. — ^lie had imitated faintness for 
assuming the character of Rosalind as she would have fainted on 
hearing such news. How well, &e. — ^liow well I have done my part 
in making a false show of having fainted. Ganymede said to 
Oliver, &c. — In Indirect Narration : — Ganymede asked Oliver to toll . 
his brother Orlando how well she had counterfeited a swoon. Com- 
plexion — appearance. Really — in fact ; as opposed to counterfeit. 

T— 12 
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Much wondering— being greatly surprised. Take, &e. — take 
courage ; cheer up. Counterfeit to be a man— show yourself to be 
a man ; make the appearance of posse.ssing manliness. So I do— so 
I do counterfeit to be a man. By right — Ipy nature; naturally; 
properly. ' Should, &e.— ought to have been a woman and not a 
man. 

Para. 40. A very long one— one lasting for a very long time. 
Returned — came. Much news — ^great matter. Beside — in addition 
to. Suit — courtship. Sent, &e. — listened with great favour ; iicard 
with great satisfaction. Interview— meeting. Thing— matter. Set- 
tled — fixed. Settle upon — give bj"^ a legal document. 

Para. 41. You have, &e. — entirely agree to the iiroposai ; I 
give my consent to tiie match. Wedding— marriage. Be— take 
place. 

Pag-e 118. 

Persuade— induce. Approaching— coming near. Enquire after- 
make enquires about ; luiow about. “ You have my... brother —In 
Indirect Narration ; -Orlando said that lie (Oliver) had his consent. 
He then gave his permission to hold his wedding the next day, and 
he would invite the duke and his friends. He then asked him to go 
and persuade his shepherdess to agree to that as slie was then alone, 
and her brother w’as coming to them. 

Paras. 42—60. Sudden— unexpected. Advised— asked. On the 
morrow to-morrow ; the next day. Added — continued ; further said. 
Wish— desire. Well approved— greatly liked. This arrangement 
—L e., of his marriage with his Rosalind. Really— truly. Avowed— 
declared. He should, &e.— his desire will be fulfilled. Engage— 
undertake ; bind himself. In her own person— in her own guise ; 
personally. Should be willing— should consent. This seeming, 
etc. this occurreiico which appeared to be wonderful. So easily 
perform— do with such easine.ss. Bring to pass— cause to h.-ippen ; 
effect. By the aid - of . magic— by means of magic. Learnt of— 
learnt from ; taught by. Magician— one well versed in'magic. The 
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fond, etc. — Orlsuulo who loved Itobalind so greatly. Doubting — not 
believing. Half believing, ete. — believing and yet not believing ; 
having a belief mixed with doubt. In sober meaning — in earnest ; 
earnestly. By my life I do — upon my’ life I am in earnest; I 
swear by my life that I am not in jest. Clothes — dress. Bid, etc. 
— ask the duke and your friends to be present at j'onr marriage. 

She shall be here— she is sure to be hero. “Bymj'life I do 

here” — In Indirecl Narration: — Ganjnnede swore I)y his life that 
he spoke in sober meaning, and told him to put on his I)est clothes 
and bid the duke and his Iriends to their wedding. Ho added that 
if he (Orlando) desired to be married the next day to Rosalind, she 
should be there. Morning — is an object of time. Oliver— is in the 
nominative absolute. Oliver having, etc. — Aliena having given 
her consent to Oliver’s proposal. Into the presence — before. Being 
assembled — having come together; having gatlu'rcd together. 
Celebrate— perform. The double marriage— the marriage of 
Oliver with Colin and tliat o( Orlando with Rosalind. Shakespeare 
has fourfold marriage instead ol twofold, the other characters have 
not l)ocn introduced by Lamlj in this tale. As yet— up to the present 
moment ; up to that time. Appearing — coming ; being present. 
There was, etc. — tliey were all amazed and were making false con- 
jectures. Mostly — greatly. Making, etc. — i)laying a fun upon ; 
making a Inn of. In this strange way — in tliis wonderful manner ; 
by magic. Really — in reality. He knew, etc. — he w.is at a nonplus. 

Would— would consent. The duke asked Orlando with 

Orlando — In Indirect Narration: — The duke said. “Orlando, do 
you believe the shepherd boy can really do what he has promised?" 
And while Orlando was answering, “1 know’ not what to think," 
G.inymcde entered and said to the dnke, “ If I bring your daughter, 
will you consent to her marriage with Orlando ?” 

Page 119. 

Out — outside. Throwing off— casting off ; removing. Attire- 
dress. Apparel — dress. Being once, ete. — having once again 
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2jut on the dress of ii woman. Beeame— was transformed into. 
Poorer— aid. Gapb— dress. Clothes— dress. With little trouble 
—with no difficulty. Transformed— changed. Looked, ete.— 
resembled much. Were gone— went out. Very like— much similar 
to. Observed— marked. Resemblance— similarly. The duke, 

ete resemblance— in Direct Narmtion:— The duke said to 

Orlando, “I think the shepherd Ganymede looked very like my 
daughter Ko.salind.” And Orlando said, “I have also observed the 
I'esemblance." 

Para. 51. Would end — would come to a conclusion. No longer, 
ete. — no more feigning. That It was, ete. — tliat magic brought 
her there. Threw herself, ete. — /. <*., as in supplication. Begged 
—implored. Blessing— benediction. It seemed, etc.— every one 
was struck with wonder at her sudden appearance. That it might, 
etc. — that it might have^appeared as performed by magic. Trifle- 
joke. Banishment — /. c., the sentence which was i>asscd by her 
luicle. Dwelling— living; staying. Passing— appearing ; represout- 
ing. 

Para. 52. Ratified — eonfinncd. Wedding — marriage ceremony. 
Celebrated — performed. Parade— pomp ; show. Splendour -gran- 
deur. Usual — usual with persons of such high rank ; as done hy 
them on such occa.sions. Venison— flesh of deer. Wanting — ^miss- 
ing. Pelieity — happiness ; joy. Unexpected — sudden ; whom 
nobody expected. Tell — inform. Joyful — happy. News — tidings. 
Restored — given back. 

Para. 53. The usurper — Frederick who had nsui*ped tlie duke- 
dom from Ills elder brother by deposing him. Enraged — offended. 
At the, ete. — at his daughtei*’s going away from the place. Every 
day — daily. ‘ Day ’ is an object of time. Worth — consequence. Men 
of great worth — men of rank ; noblemen. Resorted — ^^vent ; betook 
themselves. Lawful — rightful. Envying — beai-iiig envy or mallc'e ; 
it qualifies ‘ usurper.’ Highly — greatly. Respected — ^lionoured. 
Adversity — adverse fortune ; poverty. Put himself, ete. — headed. 
Force — army. Advanced — stopped ; went, Intending — with the 
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iiiJtMif.ion of ; cl(«»ii*inp:. Seize — take lioUl of. Put him, etc. —kill 
him and all Iiis courtiers tliat are with him. Interposition— inter- 
Icrcneo. Wonderful, etc. — stran{?e interference of God. Converted 
— chancced ; tiirned away from. Evil intention— wicked desire, that, 
is, of killing him and his tollowers. Just as — soon as. Skirts — 
Imrders. Religious man — a pious man : one who has devoted Iiis life 
to religion. Hermit — a religious man living apart from the world. 
Much talk — conversation for a long time. In the end — eventually. 
Turned— changed. 

Page 120. 

Wicked design — evil intention. Thenceforward — thereafter. 
Became, &e. — .sincerely repented. Resolved — determined ; m.ule 
up his mind. Relinquishing— le.iving ; giving up. Unjust dominion 
— tlie dukedom which he had unjustly usurped. Remainder, &c. 
—his remaining life. Religious house— monastery. Newly, etc.— 
lately lormed repenlance ; repentance which came to his mind only 
very lately. To Olfer— to undertake. 

Para. 54, Joyful— happy. Welcome— cordially received. Op- 
portunely— in time ; timely. Heighten— increase. Festivity— rites ; 
ceremony. Rejoicings— delights ; joy making. Complimented — 
congratulated. The good fortune, etc.— ». C., the restoration of his 
didtedom. Wished joy — wished joy to her ; pr.ayed for her happi- 
ness. Very sincerely — with all her heart. Unmixed— untainted. 
So completely, etc. — H<isalind and Celia loved each other so dearly, 
that they were never j«*alous or envious of each other. Had now — 
had now g<it , 

Para. 55. Opportunity — time. Rewarding— giving rewards to. 
True — faithful, stayed — stopped; lived. Banishment — exile. 
Worthy followers — true eourtieis.. Patiently — eaiimly. Spared, 
etc. —shared witli him all the t roubles and distress during his exile. 
Very well pleased— exceedingly delighted. Peace— peace of mind ; 
Imppiuess. Return, etc. — go back in hapjiy and prospemns eondi- 
tion ; remrn liapi>y and j)ro>perous. Lawful — rightful. 
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MaCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Summary : — Beiitrico and Hero, dan^hter and nioce of Leonato, 
governor of ^Eessina, were two ladies of dilTcrcnt. dispositions, 
Beatric iioing witty and Hero serious. Once uijon a time Don Pedro, 
Prince of Ari’agon, liis friend, Claudio, and Benedick, a wild and 
witty lord of Padua, came to visit Leonato. Claudio was struck 
with tlie beauty and accomplishments of Hero, and, on making an 
oiler of marriage, was .accepted by lier. Himself a wit, the cutting 
remarks of Beatrice cut Benedick to the quick, particularly when 
.she said that ho was the “ prince 's jesi er. ** The lively discourse be- 
tween Beatrice and Benedick, however, delighted the prince greatly, 
and though they seemed to make a discordant pair, ho cherished the 
idea of matching them together; and with this objccl, lie so contrived 
that both Benedick and Beatrice were persui\dod to believe that the 
one loved the other, and thus they act.ually came to love e.tch other. 

Now prince Pedro had a brother, who look much delight in 
perpetrating villainies. He induced a certain woman, named Mar- 
garet, to personate the lady Hero and to talk from her chamber 
window' with a gallant at midnight. This .so much poisoned the 
lieai't of Claudio that the next day, when they were all met to cele- 
brate the marriage, he did not scruple t«) proclaim the guilt of the 
blameless Hero. Leonato, when ho learnt from Hero how innocent 
she was. challenged Claudio to a duel, and, persuaded by Beatrice. 
Benedick also lent him his support. Claudio had had no alternative 
other than to fight, but at this juncture a full confession was made 
by one Borachio of the plot formed against. Hero, and her innocence 
was established. 

The sorrow of Claudio at the wrong done by him to Hero may be 
imagified, p<artlcularly because Leonato had given out that Hero had, 
because of the false accusation, died of a broken heart. As an atone- 
ment, Leonato promised to marry the cousin of Hero, a lady he had 
not even seen. His surprise and his delight may be conceived when, 
at the time of marriage, the unknown lady proved to be no other than 
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Hero herscH. After Claudio and Hero were married, the marriage 
of the mad wits also took place. 

Page 120. 

Para. 1. Much nothing — a great deal of hustle and trouble 

n1)out something which in the end turned out to he notiiing. Ado 
(Anglo-Saxon n, don, to do), a trouhlesome business. Cf. ‘Let 
us follow to see the end of this 'ado.* — Tlir Taniini] of the Shrew. 
Messina— a town in Sicily. 

Para. 2. Lively-sprightly. Lively temper— vivacious and 
cljeerful disposition. Divert— amuse ; entertain. Serious — grave. 
Serious disposition— a grave turn of mind. . Sprightly sallies— 
merry Hashes of wit ; lively outbursts of wit and fancy. Whatever 
was going forward — anything that was said or done ; anything that 
happened. To make matter of mirth— to furnish a subject for 
merriment. Light-hearted— of a playful or sportive tiirn of mind. 

Para. 3. On their return— when they were returning. Arragon 
— a province of Spain. Florence — a town in 1 taly, celebrated as the 
birth-place of Dante. Wild and witty— frolicsome and full of 
pleasant conceit.. Padua — a town in Italy. 

Page 121. 

Para. 4*. Niece — Nicrc is Norman Fz’ench fi-om the Latin nepiis. 
but it is somewhat dou'btful whether nephew is from uepos (Anglo- 
Saxon (lenefci, Semi-Saxon veen).” — Adoni-s. Acquaintance — ac- 
(jnainlance in the plural form has displaced acqnninUincca. — Cromhie. 

Para. 5. To he discourse — to Imve no part in any conver- 

sation ; to be prevented from joining in any conversation. Still — 
always. Marks— pays attention to ; heeds. Nobody marks you 
— no one takes any notice of you. Rattle-brain — noisy and wild 
follow. Was just such another rattle-brain—wns exactly of the 
same type of a giddy, thoughtless and clamorotis sort of person. 
Free salutation — too familiar greeting. Flippant with her tongue 
— pert ; of smooth and rapid spei'ch. Rethought it... tongue — he 
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considered that it was not meet and proper that a lady, well-educat- 
ed and accomplished, should use her tongue so boldly and put no 
restraint on it. To select him to make her merry jests upon— to 
pick him out as the l)utt. To be made a jest — to be made game of. 
To take the same liberty — to indulge in the same jnerry vein. 
A Perfect war of raillery — a regular passage-at-arms consisting in 
an interchange of repartees. Kept up — maintained. Disdain — 
Benedick by calling Beatrice “my' lady Disdain” forcibly hits oh 
her overbearing pride. Jangling— wrangling. Approved— proved ; 
.iustifled. She would eat all he had killed there— by this raillery 
Beatrice makes a severe reflection upon Benedick's personal bravery. 
Benedick had not fleshed his sword upon the body of a single enemy. 
Such was his courage. And as nobodj* was killed by him, Beatrice 
could A’ery easily offer “ to eat all he had killed in the war.” Jester 
— fool. Sarcasm — (Greek surlcasmos, sftrcos, flesh.) Literally, a 

tearing of the flesh ; a bitter sneer. Sunk Benedick — pained 

him more, cut him more to the quick. Coward — (French comrd, 
Latin cauda, a tail) one who turns tail ; a man without courage. 
Regard— mind. Imputation— charge. Buffoonery— the practices 
of a buffoon. Buffoon (from French bonffon, Italian bnffare, to puff, 
storm) literally is one who amuses by puffing out his cheeks and ' 

making grimaces. The charge truth — because the accusation, 

instead of being an unmeaning one, bears sometimes on its face 
strong marlcs of pi’obability. 

Para. 6. Improvement — addition; increase. Admirable — 
worthy of admiration. Humorous dialogue — a conversation full of 
merry conceits. 

Page 122. 

She were— she would be. Suggestion— liiiit. Talk themselves 
mad — make themselves mad by talking. A discordant pair — an 
unsuitable couple. Make a discordant pair— would prove a very 
quarrelsome husband and wife. Matching- joining by means of 
marriage. Matching these two, etc. — bringing about a marriage 
between them. 
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Para. 7. Keen— sharp. Guess at— infer. Passing— poing on. 
Affect — love. A soldier's eye — 'fohlirr. Old English aoldivr, French 
aohlut, Latin ttolUlm, a piece of money, the pay of a .'*o7diVr. Eye 
— view, opinion. A snhUprs eye means, therefore, the passing 
view or opinion which a soldier, whose whole mind is bent on the 
acquisition of military glory, is apt to take of things of secondary 
consideration. In this happy time of peace— Tliis weak piping 
time of peace. — Richttvd ITT. — Come thronging... thoughts — 
gentle and tender tiionghts, /. c., love-thonghts, rise in quick suc- 
cession in the mind. “ Persons planted so tliick as to elho^^ one 
another for a rurd ; p(*rsons planted so thickly as to press each 
other (Anglo Saxon thniuiait, to press) form a ihroutf. A crowded 
talile. A throng of carriages." — Taylor's Sijiitniijnin. Wrought upon 
— moved ; exercised inllnence or pi'odnced an impression. Rare — 
(Latin rnrc.s, thin) of a loose texture ; hence, extraordinaiy. Ac- 
complished — Latin ftd and conipleo. to fill. Of great acquirements. 
Prevailed upon— persuaded. 

Para. 8. Have set— lixed. Set their hearts upon— intently 
desirous. To make the time seem short— to cause the interval 
(before the consurain.stion of the marriage) to pass away quickly. As 
indeed... upon — Cf. The lover would be glad to .strike out of his 
existence all the moments that are to pass awiiy before the happy 
meeting. — Addison. Pastime — amusements which “ serve to pass- 
away the time to prevent it from hanging as an intolerable burden 
on men’s hands."— 7'iYiidi. Artful scheme— some plan reqtiiring 

ingenuity. Entered with prince— heartily undertook to assist 

in gratifying this fancy of the prince. Whim — a sudden turn of the 
mind. Any modest office— any proper or decent piece of service. 

Page 123. 

Para. 10. Operations — (Latin opits. woi-k. npeeo, to work) me- 
l.hod oi \\orklng. Here, works ; stratagems. Took their Station — 
posted themselves. Could not choose but hear — had no option. 
Arbour — (Old English, Jicrhcd, Latin urhor.a tree) a bower. Careless 
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talk — random or purposeless talk. Dote on — Dutch doten, to 
be silly, Scotch doilei, stupid) love to excess. In all outward 
behaviour — as far as (her) outward bearing was concerned. So— so 
much. Which — ^Benedick's loving Beatrice. Railer — (French raler, 
to have a noise in the throat) one given to good-humoured irony. 

Para. 11. Make sport of — mock ; deride. To What end — what 
would be the result or consequence. It were a good deed to 
hang him — Benedick’s conduct W’ould be so reprehensible that it 
would be an act of virtue to bring him to the gallows. Wise in 
everything, ete. — Beatrice sho^vs great wisdom and judgment in 
everything she does, but she has not acted with her usual prudence 
in loving Benedick. But in loving Benedick— because her love 
was sure not to be requited. 

Paj’a. 12. Sits the wind in that corner — does the wind blow 
from that quarter. Corner — direction. The meaning is — ^Is the 
case thus with Beatrice ? Has she reallj' fallen in love witli me ? 
Trick— (Old French triclier, to cheat) a contrivance ; a stratagem 
to deceive. The difterent meanings oi tricle are (1) a sleight of hand, 
as, “do you put tricks upon us w’itli savages and men of Ind." — The 
Tempest. (2) A peculiarity, as. “he hath a trick of Cordelia’s face," 
(3) A trait of character, as, “ a man that had this trick of melancho- 
ly sold a goodly manor for a song.”— All’s irdl That Ends IFcll. 

But when I married — Benedick is seeking arguments to justify 

his falling in love. True, he had no thought of marrying ; but 
then, he did not expect to live to that age when he should marry. 
Bachelor— French hachelier, a young man. That is no... folly— that 
does not prove mueli her folly. Benedick is over head and ears in 
love with Beatrice. By this day-from this day forth. Spy some 
marks of love— observe certain signs in her which indicate that 
she has fallen in love. Tartness-(AngIo-Saxon teart—tearan, to 
tear) sourness; asperity. Usual tartness— the sharpness which 
wms usual to her. Against my will I am sent, &e.-I would have 
preferred not to come on this message. Beatrice does not conceal 
the ill will she bore to Benedick. 
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Page 124. 

Rude speeches— uncivil wonK Benedick thought she 

uttered — ^Benedick was far gone in love. Tliougli Beatrice used vorj" 
uncivil language, j'ct Benedick was so ranch prepossessed in her- 
favour that he tlioiight he had detected some tenderness or aflection 
lurking in her rude and harsh words. I ara a Jew — .1 Jcir was an 
opprobrious epithet. To Jew is used twlloquhilhi lor to cheat. CL 
‘lam a Jew if I serve the Jew any longer .' — The Mei-ehaiii of 
. Fciiicr. The expression “ Dog ol a .Tew" occurs in Scott's Ivauhoe. 
I will go get her picture — lor the suppression of io the sign of the 
inlinitive, Cf. 1 will go seek the king. — TIamleJ. “ Wc still retain 
a dislike to use the formal /o after “go" and “come." which may 
almost be called auxiliaries, and we therefore say —1 will come and 
see you. — Ahuott's Shakesperiau (jramniar, p. 241). , 

Para. 13. The gentleman him— the trick jdayed againsl 

Benedick having sneceeded (or been successful.) Turn — a part 
which a per.son has to play in snceession to another player. Parlour 
— (French pavlev, to speak) an ordinary sitting-room. Pnr/rj/. ixtrole 
arc from the same ri)ot. Is all of her— parse «//. Discourse is all 
of her — conversation relates to her only. Steal — secretly come oi- 
approach with stealthy steps. Ungrateful minions— (3/ i;iion from 
French inigiion, a darling) lavonrites who prove unthankful to 
their benelactors. Here, the honey-suckles ; because they owe theii- 
luxuriauoe to the sun whom however (f, e.. whose light) they exclude 
or shut out from the arbour. I warrant — 1 assure you. Presently 
— soon. 

Para. 14. Allej'— French alter, (.o go. A walk in a garden. Our 
, talk. ..Benedick — our conversation will be confined to Benedick ; 
wo shall talk about Benedick alone, and of no other subject. Your 
part — your business. Let it be yOUr part, &C. — ^j'our business will 
bo to admire him to such an extent that no man was over so admired. 
Lapwing — the peewit which is an inhabitant of heaths, commons, 
and the mai'shy ground near lakes and river.s. Runs close by the- 
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■ground — comes swiftly and stealthily- Entirely heartily or with 
.one’s wliole iieart. Rarely featured— of an uncommonly handsome 
appearance. Dispraise — undervalue ; censure. Carping — catching 
at small faults. Latin carpo, to pluck. Such earping.. .commend- 
able— tins habit of fault-finding cannot at all be admired. Mock 
me into air — turn me into air by mocking. So bitterly will .she mock 
at me that I shall be reduced, as it were, into nothing. Explain — 
Mock the good housewife Fortune from her wheel — Yott Like It. 
"What does mark mean in — ‘ Mock the time with fairest show ’ ? 
— Macbeth. Wrong — do injustice to. 

Pag^e 125. 

Refuse so rare a gentleman — decline the love of a man of such 
uncommon parts. He is the first man in Italy — Wiio was called the 
first gentleman in Europe ? To change the discourse — to turn the 
subject of conversation into something else. Go in with — accompany. 
Breathless eagerness— an ardent desire which suspended, ns it were, 
all breath. What fire is in my ears ? what burning words have 

t • 

been poured into my ears ? Beatrice means to say that her heart 
has been on a sudden smitten \vith love by what slie has overheard 
of the conversation that passed between Hero and Ursula. Maiden 
pride — the pride of remaining a virgin. 

Para. 16. Cheated into a rautual...prinee— entrapped into 
cherishing a love for each other by means of tJie pleasant trick 
devised bj" the good-natured prince. The morrow... LeonatO — tlie 
succeeding day, which was to witness the celebration of the marriage 
•of Hero with Claudio, threw* Hero and her virtuous and amiable 
lather into deep sorroAv. 

Pax’a. 16. A half brother — a step-brother. Whose spirits 

villainies — wlxose mind apixc-ared to be busy in contriving wicked 
plots. Only for — lor no other consideration than only for the sake 
of. The malicious pleasure — the pleasure arising from the gr.atifi- 
•cation of one’s ill-will or spite. Set his heart upon — earnestly 
wished for. Paid court — made ofl:ei’s of loA’e. Prevailed upon — 
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jjcvsuiuled. Offer— promise. Attendant — ^waiting-maid. The 
better to deceive — timt he may be moi'o snccnssfnl in deceiving.. 

For that was plot — Don .1 nan wished to ciTeefc this oijjeet, viz.. 

to make Claudio believe that Hero wsis nnfaiihfiil to iiim. 

Para. 17. Imprudent — inconsidemte, wanting discretion. 

Page 126. 

Offered — undertook. Congregation — Latin con, togetlier and 

f/re.v, a Hock, assemlily. Shame — disgrace. 

Para. 19. Innocent — as she was in reality, not however to the 
mind of Claudio wlio was fully convinced of her guilt Expose — put 
to shame. Distiuguisli between c.cpf>.s‘iiir and c.vposf/ion. Naughty 
— wicked. 

Para. 20. Ceremony — a saeretl rite. Perhaps from cure (old 
from (vero) io care. Passionate — angry. 

Para. 21. Wide — adverb. Far from the mark. Cf. “Pyrrlnis 
at Priam drives, in rage strikes wide.” — Troilii'< and Cveasida. Is my 
lord.. .wide — is my lord all right that ho is speaking so boldl.v, vehe- 
mently and incoherently. 

Para, 22. To link — to untie. From German U-ithni, to bend ; a 
link meaning sometliing bent so as to fonn a joint. 

Para. 23. This looks not like a nuptial— the strange j)tt)ceod- 
ings made the simple Benedick exclaim : “ W’e came here to witness; 
a marriage, bnt we find hero a dispute.” 

Page 127. 

Para. 24. Heart-struck— struck in tiic heart ; Iioart-broken. A 
fainting fit — a swoon. To all appearance dead — apparently lifeless. 

Para. 25. Ancient (friar) — old._ Cf. The Lay of the Ancient 
Mariner. Full of observation on human nature— n ell-read in 
human nature ; liaving a deep bnowiedge of human nature. Counten- 
ance — (French ctniteuaurc, Latin contineve, to contain) the features- 
as containing, i. c., expressing the feelings. A thousand blushing 
shames to start into her face— a deep red to suffuse lior cheeks.. 
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Ijroiiglit on by her feelings of shame at being accused of unfaithful- 
ness. An angel-like whiteness— a paleness that testified to her 
angelic and pure nature, i. c., to her innocence. Bear away — carry 
■off ; displace. Fire — ^lustre ; brightness. Explain : — To rim through 
lire and w.iter ; fire and brimstone ; to set on fire ; to take fire. Belie 
the error — Belie=give the lie to ; prove the falseness of. Error — 
transgression. Did speak against her maiden truth— brought im- 
peachment of her virgin purity. Reading— the wisdom gathered 
from the study of bonks. Calling — profession. Bitilig error — mis- . 
take of a biting or mortifying nature. Cf. A biting pain : a biting 
jest. 

Para. 26. What man is he you are accused of— wlio is the 
man with whom, it is alleged, you have carried on a conversation. 
Un-meet — improper. Meet — proper. Meet comes from Anglo Saxon 
ficmet, fit, Latin metior, to measure. 

Changed words—conversed. Refuse me — deny me ; disoum me. 
Torture me — ^Idll me with tortures. 

Para. 27. Death-like swoon — a swoon having all the appearance 
of death. Hake this easy of belief— cause it to be easily believed. 
Should put on mourning— should wear a mourning suit. Rites that 
appertain to a burial— funeral rites. What good will this ?— of 
what good will it be V Change slander into pity— convert calumny 
into a subject or ground of compassion ; i. c.. cause men to forget her 
slander and to take compassion on her. 

Pag-e 128. 

The idea imagination — ^the imago of her life, i. c., tlie thought 

of her coiu’se and manner of loving .shall delightfully steal into liis 
lieart, I'.r., Claudio s mind sliall delight in cherishing sweet recollection 
of Hero. Interest any share, i. c., if Claudio had ever shared or felt 

any love for Hero. Though he truer— though Claudio believed 

that the eliarge brought against Hero had a greatei* foundation in 
truth than was actually the ease. 
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Para. 29. I am so grieved me— my heart has been so much 

subdued by grief tiuit J have lost .all power of x’esistance, and I can 
be guided l)y the slenderest cord ; 1 am qniu* ovei’powercd and 
unnerved, and am totally imfit to think for myself. Cf 
Being that I How in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me. 

— Much Adn About Xotliiug. 

The merry plot — the pleasing or entertaining trick used to make 
Beatrice and Benedick fall in love witli cacli other. To make merry 
— to enjoy oneself. 

Para. 30. Yea — yes. It is a particle of atlirmation. Your fair ' 
cousin is wronged — 'injustice has been done to your fair cousin. 
Would right her — would vindicate lier ; would redress the wrong 
tliat had been done to her ; would remove tlie stigma under wliich slie 
had been unjustly placed. It were as. ..deny nothing — ^Beatrice says 
everytliing without making a direct avowal of lier love. Her coyness, 
hougii much removed, has not yet wiiolly left lier. Imposed upon— 
lecoived. lilxplain inipoHitiou in (1) The people complained loudly 
if tlio imposition of a lieavy window-tax. (2) I can see througli the 
mposition that lias been played upon you. Slandered — Slander is 
itcrally acandal, which comes Irora French a^calaiuh-Ic, Latin scaud- 
um. Scorned — Scorn, from Scottish bhuir'u, ordure, literally means 
the treatiueixtol one as if one were dirt. .Scor«cd=trcatcd with or hold, 
in extreme contempt. Urge— Latin iirgco, (o drive, to press earnestly. 
A proper saying 1 — a becoming honest remark! Sake — (Anglo-Saxon 
mean, to accuse). Literally, dispute : Iicncc, purpose, end, account. 
Who would be a man — wlio would act like a man ! \vho would take 
upon him to avenge my cousin ! But valour.. . compliments— 3/c»— 
vanished ; faded. Cf. “ Wliat seemed corporal melted as breath into 
tlic wind.” — Macbeth. Tlie expression means, — Courage is not to be 
found at present ; instead of it we find only idle courtesies and com- 
pliments. With wishing, with grieving — with conveys tlie idea of 
an external agency by wliich an eflect is jiroduced ; in modern English, 
tills idea is usually [^exiu'essed by the preposition by. 1 cannot be a 
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man with wishing means,— A wish cannot transform me into a man. 
1 will die a woman with grieiung means, — As I cannot be a man I must 
continue to be a woman, and in this state I must pine to deatli lor 
grief at my inability to avenge my cousin Hero. Cf. “ A better 
death than die witli mocks, whicli is as l)ad as die witli tickling,”— 
Much Ado About Nolhing. 

Pag-e 129. 

By this hand I love you — I swear by this hand that I love you. 
Use it for.. .by it — for the .sake of my love employ your hand in 
fighting for my slandered cousin instead of (idly) swearing 1)y it. On 
your soul — On or tipon is used in taking an oath, or in making an 
asseA’eration. Cf, On my honour ; upon my word ; on his blessing ; 
on thine allegiance. Shall render me a dear account— shall give 
me a heavy reckoning, i,c., shall dearly answer for his conduct. 

Para. 31. Working his gallant temper— iror/fm( 7 ==opcrating 
upon, i. c„ rousing, exciting. The spirit of her angry words— lire 
or mettle infused by her angry words. To answer with their 
swords the injury— to render account for tlie injury they had 
committed by fighting in justification of their conduct. Had died 
for grief — /<’oi"=on account ol. Had died of grief. Respected — 
regarded with respect or reverence. Challenge — a summons to 
single combat. Brought to pass — showed ; presented. Literally, 
caused to happen. The uncertain fortune of a duel — the doubtful 
issue or result ol a duel, where the victory may declare in favor 
of the wrong-doer. 

Para. 33. And no doubt of Hero — Ooniinned from Latin 

continneo — con, together, and tenco. to hold. Donhf (is nominative 
to co7ifinned)—Mlsti‘n!,t. 

Para. 34. Rare semblance — exquisite picture or image. 

Pag-e 130. 

Run like iron through his soul— cut his soul like a sword. 

Para. 35. Accusation — charge. Accuse is to bring a cause (or 
charge) against a person. Betrothed— afliauccd. 
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Para. 36. Ethiop — un inhaljilant of Etliiopoin in Africa. An 
Etliiop has swai'Hiy anti irregular features. Remorseful grief — 
grief caused by I’einorse for snspecting Hei'o of nnfaitlifiilness. 
Tomb — (Frencli tomho, Greek iitmbos, lo consume in smoke). Literal- 
ly, the place where a dead body is burnt. 

Para. 37. Church — Anglo-Saxon rfrer. Greek /ri/rm/fe, the Lord. 
Literally, the Lord ’s house. An agreeable surprise — an nnexpectod 
event that is calculated to please. A most agreeable surprise — a 
moat hajjpy and nnexiiected mooting. Fiurprise — (From French 
•snr, npon, and preudre, to take) the act of taking unawares. He 
could scarcely for Joy believe his eyes— the reappearance of Hero 
after her supposed death lllled Claudio with such ovor-powerlng joy 
that ho was almost led to distrust his ej'os, i. r., to doubt wliether 
iii was actually Hero who wiis standing before him. She died but 
while her slander lived — she wsis dead only while (as long as) her 
calumny was believed in. Now that it has been refuted, she has 
been restored to life. Seeming miracle— a thing which to all 
appearance was very wonderful. Demur— (French dcnmirar, Latin 
dr, intensive, and luoror, to delay) hesitation. Challenging her 
with her love to him — asking her to deny, if she could, the truth 
of what he said about her being in love with him. Had become 
lovers in truth by the power of a false jest— tricked into a belief 
that they loved each other, f. c., led to believe that thej* loved each 
other by the artifice employed by the prince. A merry invention — 
a pleasant trick. To be shaken by a serious explanation— to be 
iiroken or destroyed by an e.xplnnntion given in seriousness of the 
manner in which they were both “ tricked into a l>eliof of love." 

Page 131. 

To think nothing to the purpose— to consider everytliing 
irrelevant or beside the point. Kept up the jest— followed up or 
continued the jest. He took her but for pity — ^Iie married her out 
of compassion tor her condition. Upon great persuasion— on being 

T— 13 
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very much pressed. Consumption— (Lathi con, siKiiifying coinplot<'- 
ness aud .sumo, to take. Tlie act of ivastinp away). A gradual decay 
of the bod}’. A puu i.s iiiteuded here, meaning that Benedick was 
being coiasiniicd by his love. He was in a consumption — ho was 
wasting away with love. Made a match of it — were .joined in 
marriage after this e.Kchange ol “ spriglitl.v sallies. ” Taken in — 
caught ; apprchoudod. A brave punishment— Biviiv’^flne. Punish- 
ment— is in the same case with it. Disappointment of his plots— 
the failure or unsuccessful issue of the wicked scheme he had 
lormed. 


A MI13SCMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Hormia, a daughter of Egeus, having, against the wishes of her 
father, refused to marry Demetrius, was, according to the laws of 
Athens, to be put to deatli, if she at the end of four days still 
refused to marry him. Lysander loved Ilermin, and he proi)ose(l 
that they sliould run away (o a place beyond the boundaries of 
Athens atid there be married in doliance of the cruel law. At night 
they left Athens, but they were pursued by Demetrius, and he by 
Helena, who loved him. 

The wood through which they passed was hiiuntcd b.v fairies. On 
that particular night Oberon, the fairy king, wanted lo have from 
his queen a little changeling boy, and, to ])unish her for her 
refusal, directed his priv.v councillor named Puck to pour into the 
eyes of Titania tlic .juice of a certain little flower, so that on awak- 
ing she might dote on the flrst thing that she saw. Puck did so r 
the first thing the lair.y queen saw wjis a clown with an ass’s head 
clapped on his own, and at once fell in love with him. 

Not only did Puck infuse into the ej'es oi Titania the .juice of the 
lower, but he also ])ouved it into those of Lysandei', and as Helena 
wms the first ob.jeot that Lysander behold on opening his e.ves, he fell 
ill love with her. Helena ran away from him, and was the first 
object seen by Deiiietriiis, into whoso eyes too tlie love-juice was 
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poured. So "’ere Lysander and IDometrins now under the 

influence of t, lie same potent charm, that they made up their minds 
to light together for the love ot Helena. To undo the mistake 
committed by Puck. Oberon caused a thick fog to dai'ken the wood, 
so that the rivals could not see each other, and when worn out they 
fell asleep, the juice of another flower w,is dropped into the eyes of 
Lysander, the effect of which was that he forgot his new love for 
Helena and returned to his old passion for Hcrinia. 

YThen Tilania was discovered by Oberon making love to an ass, 
she w’as so much ashamed that she yielded to her lord and delivered 
him the page in question. 

Eacli of the two Indies, Hermia and Helena, became hapiiy, 
through the good offices of Oberon, with the man that she loved. 

Pagpe 131, 

Para. 1. There was a law — “Solon’s l.nvs gave a lather the 
pow'er of life and death over his child." — Athens — ,i town 
ot Greece, the chief city of -Attica. To marry Whomsoever they 
pleased— to marry those whom they (the citizens) liked that their 
daughters shoidd marry. Empowered — the verb is derived fr«»m the 
noun bj’ adding to it the i)refixing cm. So. embroil, embody. Men- 
tion other examples. To prove a little refractory — to become 
somewhat unrul.v. Refractory — unmanageable or obstinate. Jiefroc^ 
lory is from Latin ve, back and fmiiyo. to break. Put in execution 
—enforced. Threatened with the terrors of it— menaced with the 
danger ol being de.iit with as the law prescribed, or according to 
the law. Though perhaps of it— an adverbial sentence modify- 
ing the ])redicate ' was inu in execution.’ 

Para. 2. Theseus — one of the most celebrated heroes of anti- 
quity, son of .Egons by ASthra. Many remarkable adventure.s 
are told of him. for which see Kingsley’s Heroes. lie led an 
expedition against the -Amazons (a race of female warriors.) -As the 
reward of his valour, he obtained the hand of the vanquished queen 
llippolyto, or. as other-, say. .Antiope. Duke — French due. Latin dir.x. 
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a leaclei’. Here, ssovereigii, king. Denia.nded. justice of Theseus — 
asked Theseus to administer justice and inflict the punishment which 
the law sanctioned : sought from Theseiis reparation of the wrong 
he had suffe-red by the undntitul conduct of his daughter. Cruel law 
—(French criwl, Latin cvudeUs, bloody) law which retiuired the 
shedding of blood. Hence the other meanings of cruel, savage, merci- 
less. Put in force — enforced or brought into operation. 

Para. 3. Pleaded.. .disobedience— urged in justification of her 
refusing to obey her fathers commands. Professed — avowed or 
confessed. Professed love — had openly avowed or declared that he 
(Demetrius) loved Helena. To distraction — to madness. To denotes 
degree or e.xtent. Honourable reason — a reason deserving of 
respect, because proceeding from noble sentiments. Moved not 
the stern ^geus— did not make any impre.ssion on. i. c., did not 
soften the haish and unrelenting .Egeiis; did not raise any com- 
Ijassion in the breast of tlie unrelenting -Egetis. Explain moivd in 
“1 have moved my lord on his behalf.'* — Othello. 

Para. 4. To alter the laws of his country— An adjectival 
phrase qualifying power. 

Pag-e 132. 

Four days to consider of it— the direct object of the compound 
verb could rfivc. To Consider of it—/, e.. to make up lier mind 
whether she shoxild obey her father, or by disobeying him suffer the 
penalty ot the law. 

Para. 5. When Herniia...four days—" When Hermia 

duke.” This is an adverbial sentence. The rest of the passage is a 
contracted compound sentence. 

Para. 6. Evil — Anglo-Saxon iifel, bad. Ill is a contraction ot 

ci'il. 1 will meet May — ^The indirect form would be, — ^Lysjinder 

said that he would meet her where they had so often May. 

Mail— the month sacred to Main, the mother of Mercury. Probably 
the word comes from root mag, Sanskrit mah, to grow. Mag— The 
month of growth. 
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Para. 7. Her intended flight— the ebcape or secret departure 
from her house wliich she meditated. Explain in — “ llights 

of angels sing thee to thy rest,” — Hamlet. /*’oi'=oHt of. Ungener- 
ously — in an unicind or illiheral manner. From betraying her 
friend’s secret — from divulging the secret of h(‘r friend's intended 
flight and thereby violating the coniidence which wis placed in her. 
Poor pleasure — Z^»or==trifling-; iiisignificant. 

Para. 8. Favourite haunt— a place of resort which one is very 
much fond oJ. Fairies— fairies or elves are surpornatural beings of 
human shaj)e of both sexes. The name /niry is «lerivcd from the 
Latin fainm, fate. The fairies were generally believed to be remark- 
ably small in .stsiture, with fair complexion, and gene)*ally clothed in 
green. Their haunts were groves and verdant, meadows, and their 
great diver.sion dancing hand-in-hand in a circle. They were said 
to be fond of human children, and were in the habit of carrying away 
such as they could lay hold of, leaving vixens of their own, in their 
room. They were believed to bo almost transparent in bodj’ and 
very delicate in form. 

Para. 9. Tiny — very small in stature, probably a diminutive of 
ihiM. Revels — merry-makings ; festivities. 

Para. 10. A sad disagreement— a serious riuarrcl. Shady 
walks — paths covered or shaded l)y trees. Fairy elves — strain of 
tiny followers (in para. 0). The epithet fainj is merely ornamental 
and does iu>t expi’css any additional attribute. They never met, 
etc. — whenever they came to meet each other in the light of the 
moon, in tiie paths within the wood overhung with trees, they 
<luaiTelled with each other. Creep into — steal into. For fear — 
with feai\ 

Para. 11. A little changeling boy— see notes in par.i. S. 
C'/iuilf/rliiif/— child taken by the fairies in place of another. 

Pag-e 133. 

Para. 12. Maids of honour. — maids whose duty it is to attend 
the queen when she appear.s in public. 
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Para. 13. Ill met — lU is an adverb. Ill met — met in an evil 
Jionr. Skip — (Icelandic .s/fopn, to run) move quickly. Forsworn 
— abjured. I have forsworn his company— I have taken an oath 
not to live in his company. Am not I thy lord — am I not thy hus- 
band. Tarry— stay behind. From Latin tfO'diis, slow. Rash— 
inconsiderate ; over-hasty. Cross — thwart. 

Para. 14. Set your heart at rest — know it lor certain, and, 
therefore, compose your mind by giving up all impracticable wishes. 
Go your way — go. Cf. Come your way— come. Bxj>lain — to hold 
one's way ; to keep one's way ; to waylay. 

Para. 15. Privy councillor— here a chid ollicer of state. 

Para. 16. shrewd — mischievous. Knavish— roguish. Comical 
pranks — merry tricks. Dairies— places where butter and cheese are 
made. Skimming the milk — taking the cream from ofl the milk. 

Plunging form— immersing his thin gossamer-like flgure. Butter- 

churn— a vessel in which cj’eam is ciinrned. To churn is to tumor 

shake violently as cream when making butter. IMhile he shape 

— wliile he was putting his form into .ill kinds of odd and queer 
posture. Cream — Literally, froth. The oil 3 ’ part of tlie milk. Freaks 
— (Italian frcgare, to rub. Restlessness) sports. Play his freaks— 
plaj' his capricious pranks and sports. Brewing copper— a copper 
in which beer is brewed. Spoiled — damaged. Comfortable ale- 

cheering ale. A roasted crab — a roasted wild apple. Goody This 

word is 2 )robablj' a contraction of good-wife, which is an appellation 
ajiplied to women as r/ood nmn is applied to men. Goody — gossip. 
Bob— move in a jerking manner. Withered chin— skinny chin. Slip 
— cause to slide. Toppled — fell or tumbled down. Gossips — Gossi pis 
a contraction of f/od-si’h, signilj'ing the Spiritual relationship lield to 
exist between the sponsors of the same ciiild. As the gossips, esjieciallj' 
the two grand-mothers of a giri were accustomed to meet at the house of 
their godchild and liave a little chat together, all trivial talking came 
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to be called {lusnippitiff. — Dean Htxire. Gossips — tattliiij; women. 
Would hold Iheir sides and laugh al her. Cf. : — 

Sport that wrinkled care derides 
And Lanpchter holding both his sides. 

Le .illegro. 

Wasted— spent. Never wasted a merrier hour —never had the lor- 
tnno to pass an hour more merrily. Robin Goodfellow— a dnidsinR 
fiend and merry domestic fairy famous for mischievous pranks and 
practical jokes. The Scotch call this domestic spirit a hroirnie. 
Puck, tlio jester of the Fairy Court, is the same. Cf. — 

When house or hearth doth sluttish He, 

I pinch the maids both black and blue. 

And from the bed the bed-cloths I 
Pull olT, and lay them nak'd to view. 

The Ballad of Robin Good-fellow. 

Para. 17. A merry wanderer of the night— a spirit who merrily 
spends the night in quest ol “mischievous pranks and practical 
jokes.". Love in Idleness— the flower T'ioln Tricolor ordinarily 
called the pansy oi' heart’s ease. Laid on— applied to. Explain — ^To 
lay on blows. Dote on — love to an extreme degree. Dote on the 
first thing they see — make them love to distraction the first object 
tlu«y might see on awaking from their sleep. 

Page 134. 

Meddling — intruding on the concerns of others. Busy— prying ; 
ofiicious. Take this charm from off her sight— undo the effect of 
the si)cll on their eyes. 

Para. 18. Loved mischief to his heart— wis very fond of play- 
ing tricks ; was exceedingly fond of doing mischief. Misrhief, from 
Old French misehel, mis, ill, and chef, the head, literally means that 
which comes to a head or ends ill. Intended frolic — the sport 
thought of or contemplated. Intended frolic of his master— a pr.mk 
\\hich Oberon settled or arranged in his mind to put into execution. 
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htteudecl does not mean here simply contemplated or desir/nech 
Expostulations- Latin e.v, intensive, and postnlo, to demand, Gentle 
expostulations = mild remonstrances. 

Para. 19. Was almost friendly to— befriended ; was kindly dis- 
posed to. A disdainful youth— a youth who requited another’s 
love ior him with contempt. The correlative of disdainful is despised. 
Despised comes from Latin de, dowm, and specio, to look. The Athe- 
nian garments — clothes which are (usually) worn by an Athenian. 
Dexterously— adroitly ; cleverly. From dc.vier, the right-hand side. 
Sinister is the antonym of de.vtei'. Bank— cuptalian banco, a bench 
on which the Venetian money-ehaiigors displayed their money ; 
Anglo-Saxon hcenc. Here a mound or elevated ground. Trace the 
meaning of mountebank. Eglantine — the sweet briar. Coverlet 
the cover of a bed. From Fveneb convre-lit, lit Latin lectum, a 
bed. Enamelled — glossy. (Latin en, in, and Old English attiel.) 

Para. 20. Cankers— worms that prey upon blossoms. Onnker 
is the same as cancer. Elves— dative. To make my small elves 
coats — ^just to prepare coats for my little spirits. 

Pagre 135. 

Nightly — ^An adverb. What is nocturnal ? That nightly hoots — 
that makes a screeching noise at night. Sing' me to sleep — help 
me in falling into sleep bj’- singing a song. To signifies effect. Sleep, 
object of to. Double tongue— forked tongue. Thorny — full of thorns 
or spines. Be not seen— may you not be seen ; do not put in 
your appearance. Newts — small lizards. Do no wrong — commit no 
mischief. Blind-worms— .slow-worms. Blind comes, from Anglo- 
Saxan hVinnau, to stop ; blind, that which is stopped up. Explain, — 
Slind windows ; blind lane. Supply the appropriate preposition 

in : He is blind one eye. Philomel — the nightingale. I’hilomeja 

was the daughter oi Paudion, ravished bj’’ Tereus who cut oiT her 
tongue to conceal his crime. Philomel found means to acquaint 
her sister Procne of the cruel deed which had been perpetrated. 
Jt is said tliat all the three were changed iJifco birds. Procue 
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becnniu a swallow, J^hiloinola, a niglitlngalo, and Terens, an liooi)uc. 
Melody — (Greek melndid, meloft, a part, and odr, a lay) a lay consist- 
ing of a symmetrical succession of parts ; music. Come OUr lovely 
lady nigh — come near onr amiable queen. Lullaby — a song to lull 
children to sleep. Lull (vb.) to sing la, la, to quiet. Nor spell, 
nor charm — ‘ Words ol occult power are sprlli^ ; rhythmical words 
ot occult power are charms. In charm {carmen) the idea of musical 
arrangement is im])lied.' — Taylor. 

Para. 21. Softly drew near— gently apjnoached. Love-juice 
— a juice producing love. Do it for thy true-love sake — In Shakes- 
peare tlie word used is take and not sake. The construction of the 
line will bo then, — Do take it for th}' true-love. True love=a pereon 
truly beloved. Tn/re it — consider it. If snkc be retained the mean- 
ing would be — Act as thou wonldst act for the sake pf thy true-love, 
I. e., fall in love with the first thing jmu might happen to see. 

Para. 22. Careful— full of regard and attention. Proved— 
shown. In the Athenian fashion — after the fashion or make in iise 
amongst the Athenians. Without more ado — withoiit troubling 
himself any further. Fell out— happened. Love-charm — Cf. Love- 
juice in the preceding para. 

Page 136. 

Para. 23. Had he first seen Hermia — an adverbial sentence, 
extension of the Principal Sentence — The blunder would... conse- 
quence. ir/icii he awoke is an adverbial sentence, extension of had 
seen. Paek cnmmitled for which Pack committed — adjectival to 

tdauder. Of no consequence- immaterial. For he too well— 

for Hermia deserved to be loved by him beyond all measure ; for 
Lysander had already very great love for ilcrmia, and he could not 

love her more. To be forced Hermia — to be constrained bi* 

virtue of the love-juice squeezed on his eye-lids by I’uck to give up 
his love lor Hermia, who was so devotedly attached to him. To run 
after — to follow, to seek. A sad chance — an unfortunate occtir- 
renoe. Was — the nominative of lens is “ for poor Lysander to be... 
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at midnight." For L3*sander=L}'sander’&, To hr* foi'ced — being 

forced. 

Para. 24. Misfortune —evil accident. To keep pace with — to 
keep up with ; to go as last as. Rudely— bmtallj'. Unequal race 
—a race where the parties are not equally niatclied. To work— 
to- take effect. Extravagant— (Latin extra, bej'ond, and vayor, 
vayans, to wander) immoderate; going beyond proper bounds. 
Vayctbontl, vayary ai'e from the same root. Would run through fire 
— would brave all danger ; was prepared to do anything. The 
expression “ run throngh Are " originated from “ ordeal by fires," 
which was performed by walking bare-foot and blind-folded over nine 
redhot ploughshares laid lengthwise at unequal distance.s. Was 
solemnly engaged— had pledged himself on oath. As well she 
might — she had good reasons for thinking. Love-like speeches— 
professions befitting one who is in love. You were a lord of— 
you were a man possessed of. 

Para. 25. - In sad fright— in a woinl state of terror. Fruitless 
— unsuccessful. 

Pagre 137. 

V 

Potent — (Latin potenif, being able. Poietitutc is from the same 
I’oot) powerful. 

Para. 27. To Hermia...no jest — it did not appear to Hermia 
in the light of a joke. 

Para. 28. Fell to high words— began to quarrel bitterly or 
fiercely. 

Para. 29.' Unkindfriend—“to join with.. .friend," is an adverbial 
expression modifying vnleiiid. Unkind, because she joined, &e. Set 
Lysander on — ^instigated or incited Lj’^sander, Sehool-day friend- 
ship-friendship contracted when they were botli at school. Work- 
ing the same flower — i. e., on the carpet, working one and the 
same flower with the needle. Sampler — a piece of ornamental 
needle-work. Sample, a S2)ceimen, is from cnsample which is an old 
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form of example. In fashion of— like. Growing up parted — 

H(‘rmia means to say that tliey two grew together not having two 
distinct and separate existences, but having their lives intimately 
blended into one, so that they were like to a double cherry which 
notwithstanding its apparent division, is by its very connection 
formed into one object. Maidenly — becoming a maid. Have tjon 
forijnt sfcemiug jHiricd. Cf : — 

O, is all forgot ? 

All school-day's Iriendship, childhood, innocence'? 

We, llermia. like two artificial gods. 

Have with onr needles created both ono flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion 
Both warbling of one .song, bot h in one key. 

As if onr hands, onr sidc-s, voices and minds. 

, TIad been incorporate. So we grew together, 

Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 

But yet an union in partition. 

, A Mid-mimmer KUjhl'x Dream. 

Para. 30. Passionate words —angry words. Persevere— pei-- 
sist in yonr course. Counterfeit serious looks — pretend to look 
serious. Make mouths at me — ” make faces at me in scorn." 
Wink at each other — look signitlc.mtly at each other, iriidr at also 
means, — to connive at ; as, to ^^ink at a fault. Hold the sweet jest 
up — keej) up the flue jest. i. e.. do not allow it to flag. Grace — 
virtue. 

Pagre 138. 

Para. 33. This is your wilfuiiy — this is owing to your 

carelessness, or you must have done this on purpose. King of 
shadows— king of fairies. See notes on jiara. 8. I am not SOrry 
this has happened=I am not. sorry that this has happened. Jang- 
ling makes best sport — their quarrel in words affords us liest 
amusement. For I think. ..sport — 1 am mightily diverted by their 
iinarrels. Convenient— fit. Overhang— envelop. To overhang 
the night with thick fog— to make the night very dark by raising 
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a thick mist. Astray — out of the path. Astmyis literally nu the 
jsti-fli/. Taunts — (Prench taiierr, to scold) reproaches. Return to 
his old passion— revert to the love that he formerly boro. And 
return... Hermia — and his former love for Hermia will revive in his 
breast. Vexatious— troublesome ; annoying. About this quickly 
— do this work without any delay. 

Para. 34. Who had lost his wa 3 ' in the wood— who was be- 
wildered in tlie wood. Clapping— piitting on hastily. It seemed 

own shoulders — the ass’s head appeared to lit the clown so 

well tliat it did not look like something adventitious, but seemed as 
If it were a natural growth. 

Para. 35. Are you as wise as beautiful ?— Titania puts thi.s 
•question in order to draw her lover into some conversation which slie 
made no doubt would be lull of wisdom. She wsinted 'to charm her 
ears with his wise words as she was already feasting her eyes on hi** 
beautiful person. 

Para. 36, If I have my turn — it mj' wisdom lieliis me to 

get out of this wood, mj' purpose will be sufllcienttj* served, /. e., 1 
•shall have what I desire. 

> 

Para. 37. Common rate— common inuik. Titania was the 
queen of tlie fairies. Go With me— live with me. Cf 

And I will p\irge thy mortal grossness so 
That thou shalt like au airy spirit go. 

A J1 hl-siimmcr Night's Dratm. 

Cro implies the idea of departure, come that of a 2 )proaeli. Where 
the idea of decay or deterioration is imtilied, go should be used, but 
<-ome would be the appropriate word where the idea of growth or 
increase, or a similar meaning is inqdied. You say ; — ^Plants gb to 
^ seed ; but they come into flower. But this rule will not always help 
you— for you must say ; — he will come to the gallows. Distinguish 
between : ‘ Ai’e you going to school ? ' and ‘ Are you coming to 
school ? ’ 
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Para. 38. Hop — .inmjj. Gambol — (Prcnch uamhillov, to leap.. 
Italian r/aniba. the leg) frisk, dance. Gtinw, ijnmhlc are from the- 
same root. Apricots — “ This word,” says Mr. Wriglit, “ has a curious, 
history. In Latin the fruit was called privcuria from being early 
ripe. In Arabic it became baniiiq, and with the article al-lKiryay. 
Italian nlln-icneco, I'’rench ahricot, and English apficot" 

Para. 39. The ass-headed clown — the clown (actually) decorated 

with the head of an ass. Regarding courtship— attending to 

the professions of love made by Tittinia. 

Para. 43. Do not action — do not put yourself to great 

anxiety or agitation in procuring for me tlie honey bag. Break not 
—burst n<tb. Take care the honey bag break not— be careful not 
to break the bag of honey. Overflown — deluged ; washed away. 
With — by (the breaking of the honey-bag.) 

Para. 45. Marvellous hairy about the face— hair has grown on 

my face to an extraordinary degree. I am fare. — .Ifnrrr/Ions 

= marvellously. The clown wishes to have a shaving and mistakes 
the hairiness of the ass's Iiead which w!is put on his shoulilera, to bo 
owing to his not having been at the barber s for some time. 

Para. 46. Venturous— daring. Shall seek— inm shall seek. 
Hoard— trcasJire. From Anglo-Saxon heoi-dtni, to store. Nut — Liter- 
ally, a little ball. Anglo-Saxon, hunt, Latin niev ; »i({.shclf, the shell 
in which the kernel of a nut is enclosed, hence jjroverblally a thing 
of little compass. To lie in a nnt shell =to admit of very .simple 
determination. Explain — ^The Iliad in a nutshell. The remedy lay 
in a nutshell. 

Para. 47. Appetite — hungei*. (From Latin ad, to and peto, to 
seek). A seeking after ; hence, a desire for food or drink. Compete, 
re,peat are from the same root. 

Para. 48. Wind — infold. The word is derived from the .\nglo- 
Saxon, iriiidoii, to turn ; leiiid. that which blows, is fitan the Gothic 
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imiaii, to l)i*catlie. Explain To- wiiitl uj) ono’s alTairs ; to wind 
into one’s favour ; a wind-fall. Wind you in my arms— enilji-ace you. 

Page 140. 

Para. 5i. Did not dare to refuse him— in early English the 
present infinitive was represented by r», so that In apeak was apekmt. 
The cn in time became c, and the e in time became mute, thus reduc- 
ing “singen"to “ sing."— ilhbo//. In early English there is much 
inconsistency in the use or omission of In. In modern English in is 
not inserted before tlie infinitive after the auxiliaen verba and the 
verbs dare, let, bid, make, see, hear, feel, do, need, have, dur.st, 
— Adama. 

Para. 52. Dotage — excessive fondness. What other meaning 
lias doiage f Dole comes from Dutch dolea, to be silly. Strange — 
uncouth. 

Para, 53. To finish his nap — to take his sliort sleep, for it was 
near day-break ; nap literally means a nod. With his own fool’s 
head upon his shoulders— the ass’s head which was clajiped on his 
shoulders having been taken oft, he had now only his own head on 
his shoulders, but it was a head which was destitute of all intelli- 
gence. 

Para. 55. To make amendsfor his former mistake— to repair 
the mischief by his first mistake. Antidote — (Greek antidntna, anti, 
against and didouii, to give) that which is given against as a remedy ; 
a preventive. 

Para. 56. Lost Lysander — Lysander whose love was estranged 
from her by the effect of the fairy love-charm. Strange inconstancy 

— fickleness which could not be accounted for. Recovered 

love for Hermia — under < he influence of the love-juice Lysander lost 
'both his reason and his love. When the charm was removed he wis 
restored fo his normal state, i. e., he recovered his reason and with 
his reason his love, 

Para. 58. Night-wandering ladies— who wandered about in 
•the wood bj”^ night. 
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Itw.assoon passed against her— /i is here nubst Unlive or, 

ffJiat Mr. Al))30tt culls, preparatory ii. It sfuucls for tlio subject 

iomplex sentence — Unit lie (Demetrius) slioukl passed upon her. 

‘As Demetrius had Herinia *’ — an adverbial .sentence to "was 

lEfrei'd.” Pretensions — claims. To revoke— to get revoked or 
I'epealed. Runaway — fugitive. Of. Castaway, stowaway. 

Para. 59. and now faithful Demetrius— why uoie faithful ? 

Para. 60. Brought .’Oberon — ertected by tlie kind interposi- 

tion of Oberon. 

Para. 61. Visions— dreams. Vhion is usually taken in tlio 

sense of a walking dream. Unreasonable — foolish. A pretty 

dream — J^retly and Imrmlrss-ai'c adjectives qualifying dream. 


MIOASUKE FOR MEASURE. 

Summary : — In Vienna there was a law that any man living with 
a woman that was nol his wife would bo put to de.ith. The 
Duke of Vienna was of such a mild and gentle temiier that he 
never enforced this law, with the ivsult tliat the lioly institution of 
marriage was neglected and mncii immonility jirevailed. To remedy 
the evil, the good Duke absented hinuselt for a wliile from his duke- 
dom, and appointed Angelo, .i man who boro the reputation of a 
•saint, to act as his regent. A gentleman, named Claudio, had about 
this time persuaded a lady to leave her friends, and Angelo did not 
fail to pronounce on him tlie sentence of death. The sister of Claudio 
went to Angelo to plead the cause ot iier brother, when Angelo was 
.so struck wi til her beauty and gracefulness that he promised to 
paixlon Claudio if she surrendered herself to him. The good Duke 
had not altogether left Vienna, blithe continued to live there in the 
disguise of a priest, watching the movements of his ivgent. When 
he learnt from Isabella what Angelo had projiosed to her. he per- 
suaded her to .seemingly consent to go to Angelo at midnight as 
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desired, and to pass for Iierself ftfariana, the wife of Aiigeio, wiioin 
he liad deserted. Isahella tlinuglit lluit hy tliis device she would 
preserve both iier l)rotlier.s’s life and her honor. But Angelo, aftei* 
lie received his wife whom he took for Isabella, sent word <o the 
prison tliat Oiaudio sliould be beheaded. The Duke at once can- 
celled tills order and liaslened to make his presence in Vienna known. 
Wlien Isabella complained to the Duke against Angelo, lie pretended 
to disbelieve her story and asked Angelo to fry her case. Angelo 
was about to dismiss the suit, when the good Duke himself offered 
evidence and covered Angelo witli .shame and confusion. He, how- 
ever, pardoned Angelo on his pi-omise to fak<* back Mariana ; and 
Isabella was married to the Duke himseli. 

Pag*e 141. 

Para. I. Vienna- -the capital ol Austria. A duke of. 

impunity — a duke who was so goml-natured tlr.it Ills subjects were 
allowed to violate tlie laws without being imnished for iU Im- 
punity — (From Latin in, not and pomn, punishment)— exemption 
from punishment. The exlStenee...forgOtten— the law having never 
been enforced, men came aimosf to lorget that it formed a part of 
tlic establislied code. Dooming— sentencing. Lenity— gentleness or 
mildness. Institution — ^law ; established usage. The holy... 
neglected — the observance of the sacred rites of marriage fell into 
disuse. Seduced from their protection- enticed away irom their 
care and guardianship, f. c. made to fly from tiieir liomes. Compan- 
ions— mistressc.s. Single— unmarried. 

Fag’S 142. 

Para. 2. This growing evil=tlie grow-th of thi.s evil. Of. 

“ Tlieir growing virtues, but their crimes confined.” 

— (imij. 

This abuse — tliis corruption ; the seduction of young girls. A 
sudden ehange...this abuse— hi.s proceeding all on a sudden to 
rigorously execute tlie law% throwing off his accustomed lenity. 
Awhile— for a short time. Depute another power— appoint a deputy 



hivestetl with liis full power of carrying the laws into execution. 
Dishonourable lovers— lovers who have entered into a shameful 

connection. Without giving person— witliout himself incurring 

the odium of being regarded as a tynint. 

Para. 3. Who bore the reputation of a saint— whose eliaracter 
was known to bo as pure as tliat of a saint. comes from Latin 

sttiwitis, liolj’. For his strict and rigid life —lor living in exact and 
rigorous conformitj' to the rules of morality. This important change 
— this weighty business. If any man.. .honour — if any one has the 
merit and the qualification to be the subject of stich especial favour 
and to be invested with such high honour. But the duke’s.. .one — 
but the duke did not really leave the city. He only pretended to 
do so. .since he remained in Venice in the disguise of a friar. Habited 

like a friar— dre.sscd as a monk. With the intent Angelo— 

with the object of noting unobserved how Angelo, who to all out- 
ward appearance, was holy as a saint, exercised the great power 
with which he was invested. 

Para. 4. Taken up — apprehendetl ; arrested. By Virtue of — on 

the strength of ; in conformitj' to. Great interest Claudio — 

maiij' iniluential persons woi'c moved to intercede for the pardon 
of Claudio. Would save— wished to save. Honourable — noble. 
Transgression — fault, literally a going beyond what is proper. We 

must their terror — San’ccrow is a figure set up to frighten the 

birds from the field. Here, u vain terror. Prrch=a roost, a resting- 
place. The meaning is — We must put the law into rigorous execu- 
tion, otherwise it will be a vain terror to evil-doers, who, finding it 
to bo never enforced, and, therefore, harmless, will be emboldened 
to violate it in a public and open manner. 

Para. 5. Saint Glare — a virgin and abbess born in 1253. The 
danger of my state — the dangerous condition of my affairs, Claudio 
being under sentence of death. Make friends with— gain the 
friendship of. Can discourse with prosperous arts — possesses the 
skill or the jpower of speaking in a succe.ssful or winning manner. 

T—H 
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Pagfe 143. 

There is men — Spcechlcss=silent, dumb. Dialect — ex- 

pression, language. The meaning is — The very sight of a young 
person in sorrow aflecls men, there being, as it were^ a dumb lang- 
uage in which it appeals to the hearts of the beholders. 

Para. 6. Noviciate — Latin novitins, iwuim, new. The condition 
of the inmate of a convent who has not 3 '^et taken the vow. Proba- 
tion as a novice— noviciate. Probation— trial. To take the veil— 
to become a nun. Prioress — a female superior of a convent of nuns 
next in dignity to an abbess. No farther privileges— 7J’art/ieJ'== 
Further (additional.) “ Farther from far is applied to the more 
distant of two objects. The sun is farther from the earth than the 
moon. Further is applied to movement in advance : the ship moves 
further on.”— Adams. Wish a sisterhood— as being desirous of 
imposing further checks upon the nuns who have taken vows to 

Saint Glare. Soses — florid complexion. Your brother me— 

your brother sends you his afflectionate greeting through me. By 
denotes the instrumentality of person. You have the grace by your 
fair prayer. Grace —good fortune. Fair prayer— kind entreatj’. 
Of. “ Fair speechless messages.’’— The Merchant of Venice. 


Fag’S 144. 


Our doubts attempt it— we are betraj^ed (deceived) by our 

^nt oi confidence in our own powers (by our distrust in our onii 
ability), for it deters us from attempting to undertake any work, 
and, thei-efore, often deprives us of the good which we might other- 

wise secure by our promptness and energy. When maidens 

like gods-men became generous like the gods, i.e., they do not 
at a 1 stmt m their liberality at the sight of maidens supplicating 
to them on bended kneess and with teai-s in their eyes. Commehd- 
remember. Word— news ; intimation. 


^ Para. 7. A WOful suitor ^a petitioner distressed with grief ; a 
miserable applicant. 0 just, but severe law-^Isabel admits the 
justice of the sentence passed upon her brother, while complaining 
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of its excessive sevci*ity. I had a brother then — to Isabel, wliosc 
niiiid was distracted witli gi*ief at lieariiig from the month ol Angelo 
that there was no remedj', liei* brother seemed as il already exeeul- 
cd. She, therefere, very feelingly says — “ I had a brother then." 
This is an example of Prolepnis or Anticipation — a figure by which 
future events are spoken ol as if they had already happened. 
Of. 


So the two brothers with tlunr murdered man 
Kode past fair Florence. — Kealit. 

Moving terms — persuasive language. Give not over so— do 
lot thus renotuice your suit ; continue to press it on till you have 
piined it. Have upon— hold fast. Cold— wanting zeal. Tame 
ongue — (tame=spiritless) words not breathing any lire or energy. 

Jelieve this as merey does — Nothing i.s so graceful either to 

t king, a viceroy, a general, or a judge in the discharge of the 
■espective high functions of each, as mercy. Cf. : — 

Well, believe this, 

No ceremony that to great ones *longs, 

Not the king’s crown, nor the dei)uted sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge's robe. 

Become them with one hall so good a grace, 

, As merc3' docs. 

Meaaure for Meahitre. 

This extract should be compared with a similar one given in 
Phe ^rerchant of Vcnie,e, and the student .should tr,v to realise in his 
nind the different situations of the si)eaker.s and the peisson*? 
uldrcssed. The deputed sword — ^the sword of the king’s deputv 
ivhich rei)resents the digiiitj' of the king. Ceremony — the outward 
forms of state. Of. “For, though I speak it to j-ou, I think the 
king is but a man, as I am * * '»' AH his senses have but human 
conditions : his ceremonies laid l»y, in his nakedness he .ippear.- 
hutu man.— f/cnri/ f’. The marshal’s truncheon— .lfo»-.shof. originally 
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an oiiicer who had the cAre of horseb ; from Old French mai-eschal, 
Gerinan mavscliaU—malnVt a horse, schallt, a servant). The chief 
officer who regulates combats in the lists and establishes order at 
royal feasts and processions. Truncheon, CLitei'ally, a piece of 
wood cut oil, from French troucon — trouc, Latin imncns, the stem). 
A baton or staff of autUoritj’-. Slipped— transgressed ; committed 
an offence. It should be thus With him— he should be dealt with 
in the same manner. He is not prepared for death— he is nob in a 
lit state to go to his long account. We kill the fowl in season — 
Seosoii==fft time. In 8eason=when duly fattened ; after being pinp- 
erly led for a length of time. Minister to OUr gross selves— Gross 
=base. The meaning is,— Seek the gratillcatiou of our sensual 
appetites. 

Page 146. 

I 

Go to your own bosom— search your own heart. Is like— has 
a resemblance to. A natural guiltiness-^a consciousness of guilt 
which we are led to commit by the working of natural laws, i. e., by 
the cravings of our desires and passions. Sound a thought — pro- 
nounce a judgment. Turn away — to move his face to another direc- 
tion. Gentle my lord—my gentle lord. Cf : — 

My lady sweet, arise. 

— Cymbelinc. 

Bribe— (Literally a piece of bread, from French bribe, a piece of 
bread, Welsh briwa, to l)reak ; something given to undnly inlluence 
the judgment). To influence by a bribe. Here, win. With sueh gifts 
...you— Isabel says that she will bribe Angelo to pardon his brother, 
not, iiowever, with earthly treasures, but with prayers whicii are trea- 
sures that God Himself will accept in common with him. Preserved 
souls— sanctified souls which are not doomed to die like those of 
sinners. Are dedicated to nothing temporal — are notset upon (given 
to) worldly things. The antonym of tempornl is spi ritual . Bespite— 
Old French respit, from Latin respicio, re, back and speeio, to look. 
The temporary suspension of the execution of a criminal; reprieve 
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or tlolaj- in the execution of the sentence of death. Dream on= 
dream of. The cunning enemy of mankind— Satan. To catch a 
saint — to enti’ap or seduce the heai‘t of a holy man. The cunning 

the hook — the devil entices a saint to the path of vice hy slyly 

converting his- admiration for .saints into some impure or unholy 
desire. Tlie repulsive features of vice put a saint on his guard 
against temptation, hut he is thrown t)ir his guard and hccoines a 
prey to the devil when he alhnvs himself to he entrapped into love 
by Ills admiration of virtue. Stir my tempter— inflame my heart. 
Fond — carried away or moved hy love. 

Para. 8 . In this guilty conflict in his mind— in the struggle 
that was going on in his mind hotween liis love for Isabel and his 
■.ense of the wickedness of such .i passion. The way to heaven — 
iow to secure everlasting happiness. The words Of penitence and 
peace — the words which produce repentance in the mind and fill it 
»vith a quiet calm before the hour of death. The pangs Of irresolute 
Sfuilt — the agonies of a mind wavering in its final determination to 
?rjitify a guilty desire. Intentional— existing as an idea or intention 
n the mind, hut not follo\\ed out into action. Had SO lately Started 
It the offer of a bribe— had only a short time ago been horrified at 
■eceiving an oitcr of illcg.il gratification. 

Page 146. 

With so high brother ’s life— Angelo, who, a little while ago, 

“ocoiled with horror at tlie olTor of a bribe, was now so smitten with 

I wicked love for Isabel, that he scrupled not lo nttempt corrupting 
ler virtue by ollering to pardon Olaudio, should .she yield to his 
vishes. This was an olTer (a bribe) which he thought it would be 
mpossiblc for her to withstand. 

Para. 9. Transgress— to sin. That he should. ..fault— an ad- 
•erbial sentence modifying — in amazcmvtit. For Which. ..brother — 

II adjectival .sentence to /uidt. Were I under.. .as rubies— “ A .sen- 
cnco eontxining a condition is calletl a hj*potheiic.il senfencc. Tlie 
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principal clause containing the conclusion is called the rtpodosis (con- 
sequent). The subordinate clause containing the condition is called 
the protaniit (antecedent.)” — Dnlgleisli. Here I would wear the 
impression of keen whips is the principal clause. A.s ruhies in con- 
traction of fls I would locni* rubie.s, Ihihles should be parsed as being 
in the objective case in apposition to impression, as is a conjunction. 
Im'pression — mark, cut. Bxpiain — ‘ Hi.s book went through two 
impressions in a single year. ' Rubies — precious stones of a red 
colour. French Latin jviher, red. Rubicund, rubric are from 

the same root. As to a bed fop— as I would go to a bed that 

I longing had been sick for. That never takes the preposition (here, 
for) before it. Lougint) (a verbial noun, contracted from a-lohgiiig 
or ill longing) is a participle. To try hep viptue — to put her virtue 
to the test, to see whether she was above temptation or not ; to l^now 
whether she was a chaste woman or not. Little honop to be much 
believed — if you are belived to be serious (and therefore much 
believed) it will be considered very shameful that you have made 
this proposal. Pernieious. (latin pcrntcioiis, per, completely, and 
neco, to kill) wicked. Internecine, mutually destructive, is from 
the same root. Ppoelaiin thee — make known to the public what a 
villain you are under the garb of a saint. Unsoiled — untarnished, 
unstained. Name-reputation. Vouched— (French voucher, to call 
to defend, Latin voco, to call) attested. Say what you can — an 

adverbial sentence modifying ?oill overweigh. My false Will...' 

Stopy — Overweigh— exceed in weight or importance. The meaning 
is,— my untrue version of the case will meet with more credence than 
your true statement. 

Papa. 10. Solicitations — Latin soliejtalio, from .sdlicito, from 
solhis, all, .and •cieo, ciium, to call on. So, citation), earnest request. 

Pag'e 147. 

Papa. 11, Ppovost — (Italian prevt/sto, Latin prepositus, prcc, over, 
and poito, to place) the keeper of a prison. 
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Para. 12. What is the comfort— what consolation do you bring ? 
Naked — destitute of all honour. “ A metaphor, from stri^iping 
ivces of their bark.’* — .Siufjcr. EKplaiu: — thp naked truth; the 
naked reason. Point — the precise subject for consideration. The 

sense of death dies — death of itself is not very jminful. It 

appears terrible to us only because we are afraid to die. The beetle 
cannot think of death and therefore has no apprehension or fear of 
death. As far as mere bodily suffering is concerned, “ the giant 
when ho dies feels no greater pain than the beetle.” Cf. “ Certainly 
the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death and by their great 
preparations made it appear more fearlul." — Bucmi. Think you... 
...tenderness — do .vou think that I need the exhortiitions of a sweet 
ajid tender creature like you to muster the courage to meet death ? 
Hug— to embrace closely and fondly. I will encounter darkness as 
a bride — I will cheerfully and boldly meet death in the face, as a 
merry bridegroom faces his bride. There spoke my brother— the.se 
sentiments are worthy of my father s son. My father’s grave did 
Utter forth a voice — ^J'OU speak as honorably as my father would, if 
he were living. And shamed life a hateful — and shamed life is a 
hateful thing. Shamed /i/c=life made shameful bj" the commission 
of some wicked act. Constancy- fortitude. Assailing— French 
asmilcr, Latin asailia — od, to, and mlio, to leap) attaching; 
coming upon. The sin. ..becomes a virtue — Diupmscit ivith — pardons. 
Cf. :— 

“llis sin was dispensed with gold.” 

■ The meaning is, — Natural affections (a sister’s love) will excuse 
your committing a sin to save your brother’s life, so much so, that 
Ihesin will be regarded as, or converted into, a virtue. To render up — 
to sacrifice ; to give up. StOOp — submit. Explain — ‘She .stoops to 
conquer.’ 

Page 148. 

I am rid of it — my life has become .so loathsome to me 

that 1 will seek (pi-ay) to be delivered from it. 
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Para. 13. The hard gfood — God has not only made you 

heautiful but virtuous. Deceived in — mistaken in. Deceived in 
Angelo — wrong' in forming an estimate of Angelo’s character. Dis- 
cover his government— expose the wickedness of his government. 
As the matter now stands — ^vith regard to the present bearing of 
the case ; as far as the ease has gone at present. Advisings— advice. 
A merited benefit — a piece of good service which she deserves 
at yonr hands. The angry iaw — the oflended law, or (divested of 
figure) — the pmiisliment auurded for breaking the law. Do no stain 
to your most gracious person— keep your virtue unsnllied. Virtue 
is bold, and never fearful — courage always accompanies virtue, and 
is ahvays insensible to fear. Good words went With her name— 
her name tos never repeated but witJi praise ; report spoke honor- 
ably of her. Mark how heavily gentlewoman— consider what 

a great misfortune it proved to Mariana, Natural— ailectionato. 

Left her comfort — abandoned her in her distress and never 

administered any consolation to lier. Angelo cut olT all intercourse 
with Mariana when he found her marriage dowry was not forthcom- 
ing. Quenched— extinguished. Has like an impediment in the 
current made it more unruly — as a stream when obstructed in 
its coiu'se flows witii great imjietuosity, so Mariana’s love burned 
more fiercelj-, now that Angelo had cooled towards her. With the 
full of continuance of her fihst affection — without any abatement 
of her first love. The full of continuance — the full continuance. 
Full is now used as a noun in such expressions as tlie following : 
The full of the moon— the time of the full moon. To the full— fullj'. 
Continuance — permanence. 

Page 149. 

Pass herself upon Angelo— be taken by Angelo for Isabel. 

(Mariana should) pass herself upon Isabel— (Mariana should) 

m the darkness of the night present herself before Angelo, as if .she 
were Isabel, and deceive him into thinking lier to be Isabel. 

Para. 14. His word brother’s life — his promise assuring me 

that my brother’s life would be .spared. I have place— I have 
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accuratol}'^ anti carefully marked the place. With Whispering’ — 
while speaking to me in whispers. Guilty diligence — assiduity 
shown or exercised for a criminal purpose. With guilty diligence 
—with an alacrity ’ caused b3’ the pisDspect of gratifying a guilty 
desire. My time can be but short— I could sta.v with him Imt for 
a short time. Soft and' low — an adverbial expression for in n so/l 
n»(I foiii I'oicr. 

Page 150. 

Para. 15. Suspected not — thoxight not. Written with the 
duke’s hand — written in the duke’s hand. 

Para. 16. There to deliver up his authority— to make over 
to the duke, at the entrance of the city, tlie insignia of the power with 
whicli he was deputed. Redress for injustice— reparation of wrong 
suffered. JtedveitH is from French re and (Irafscr, to m.ake straight, 
whieli conics from Latin diviffo, to direct. Exhibit — Latin ex, out 
and hflhco, to have. To present forniall.v. ProhihU is from the same 
root. 

Para. 17. His head is off — his head has lieen cut off. If the 
cause.. .a while — if it should appear at first that she was going 
to lose her suit. Instructed — Lsvtin Utstnw. hi. and ntnio to pile up. 
Struchirc is from the same root). Informed. “Mattel’s of fact, 
made known to one who could not have known them before, arc call- 
ed inpmnution : imiriKl ion elicits new truths out of subject-matter 
ah*eadj' existing in tlie mind.” — ^Wii.vrKUY’s Synonyms. 

Page 151. 

Para. 18. The vile conclusion— the disgr.scefnl end. My sis- 
terly remorse — remorse. Is used here in the sense of pit;/. The pity 
or tenderness whieli I felt as a sister. Forfeiting — violating. A 
warrant for my poor brother’s head— an order for tlie execution 

of my nnlmpp.v bi-otlier. As there eomes in virtue— .is .surely 

as the siui gives light, as snrelj' as we utter words hj* onr breath, as 
suvel.v I am the wife of Augelo. Shakesjio.aro has* trord Instead of 
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truih. Truth cmucs from breath no meaning,’ or, at any rate, is 
not nniversallj' true. If truth, however, be retained, then the mean- 
ing of as truth comes from breath would he : — As surely as we are 
instinctivelj' and naturalls* led to speak the truth. In safety rise, 
&C. — rise unhurt ; if I do not speak the truth let me he turned into 
stone. The look of offended innocence — the appearance of an 
innocent man offended at a false imputation. Let me have way to 
find this practice out — grant me the power to bring to light this 
insidious plot. To the height of youp pleasure— to your utmost 
pleasure, i. c., to your heart’s content. Abuse — ^false censure. Lend 
him your pains to discover this abuse — assist him by working to- 
gether to bring this crime to light. Do with youp any Chastise- 

ment — award anj' iiimishment you think juoper for the wrong done to 
j'ou. But stir not tili you...siander — but do not move till you liave 
come to a decision about this scandal, i. c., brought it home to the 
guilty party. Umpire — arbitrator. Indirectlj’' fi*om Latin non, not, 
and par, equal ; Old English, nompeir. Absent only While, &e.— 
absent only during the time lie took &c. 

Page 152. 

Set on— instigate. Slander— vilify. He replied ” where is... 
speak.” the Indirect form would be — He asked where the duke 
was, and said that it was lie wlio should he:ir him speak. ” Where 

speak these two sentences are the object of replied. The 

duke is in us — we have been delegated with his authority ; we re- 
present the Duke. Utter confusion — complete shame. Explain 
confusion in : 

Kuin seize thee, riitliless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Tho’ fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state.— Grni/. 

Para. 19. Vassal (Latin wssallus, a servant) a subject ; a ' 
dependant. Your unknown sovereignty— in disguise. For not 
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havingr prevented the death of her brother— for liaviup; snfToretl 
or permitted her brother to be executed. Dread — most venerable. 

I should be guiltier be undiseernible— this is a hypothetical 

sentence. The abrigod or condensed antecedent is — to think 
(were I to think) I can be undiseernible. Tlie consequent or 

principal sentence is — I should guiltiness. The meaning is — 

I should add to my guilt which is already very great by believing 
in the possibility of my action being unlniown or a secret to- 
you. When — seeing that ; since. Looked upon — watched. Let 

me trial confession — let the avowal which I am making 

of my guilt do away with the necessity of investigating inlo my 
offence ; I plead guilty. Immediate ...’..grace I beg — ‘ I beg,' or 
* wliich I beg,’ is the adjectival sentence to ffmrr. The only mercy 
or favour I ask is that the sentence of death may bo immediatclj- 
pronounced upon mo, and tliat I may be led away to immediate 
execution. Manifest — Latin manifeulm, mmiits the hand, and /esJus 
(from /ciido, to dash against), Litewlly, touched or grasjjcd by the 
hand ; clear, apjiaront. Instate — invest. Widow — to endow 
witli tlie rights of a widow. You — dative. Withal — here is a pre- 
position — H'l't Ji, having for its object them or po'iscHsiotm. Lend me 
your knees — sue on my behalf ; beg for me. Against all sense — 
an adverbial expression modifying Importune — Means — ftmUshhi ,* 
absurdly. 


Page Isa. 

Would break horror— Pared is from French jxuvv, Latin 

pavio, to beat. The meaning is, — ^Tlie ghost of Claudio would be 
so much offended at Isabella’s interceding for the life of her 
brother’s murderer, that it would break open tlie grave wherein it lies 
entombed, and, (Hied with horror at her unnatur.al conduct, carry hei- 
from tins place. In horror— a preimsitional ijhrase. attributive to 
lihost. To take — to spirit n^vay. Best men are moulded out of faults 
— it is after tlie commission of offences (hat men grow repentant 
and (urn virtuous. They say a little had — it is a current 
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observation that men most distincuishcd for virtue and piety are 
those who had at first led wild and reckless lives, and that some 
initiation in the coui'se of vice makes them mnch better men l^han 
they otherwise wotild have been. Head the life of Angiistine, flie 
•celebrated bishop of Hippo. I partly think on me — I am some- 

what inclined to believe that his actions proceeded from a becoming 
honesty of pni'iiose till his heart was inflamed with a wicked love at 
•seeing me. Had but justice — was treated in no other than a just 
manner. True justice was meted out to him. 

Para. 20. There he lay doubtful of iiis destiny— Claudio re- 
mained in his prison in a doubtful or uncertain state of mind, not 
knowing how he would bo dealt with oi- what his fate would be. 
To brighten up a little — Cl. “ Methinks I see a (inickeuing in 
his ej'e." The meaning is — To look somewhat chccrlngly, for Angelo 
looked hopeful when he saw Claudio alive. Confessed her-=-acted 
as her confessor, f. c., heal’d irom licr the secret liislory of her life. 

Angelo remembei’ed is mercy— (n) Priiiriiwl neniencc : Angelo 

remembered, (h) Adverbial sentence (to, hud hreu 'Jicarcf) - ‘ Wlien 

(he was dressed) in authority.’ (c) Objeel noini-sentence : ‘How 

his heart had been hard,’ (d) (Jo-ordiiutte xenience to (n) : ‘And 
(he) felt.’ {e) Object iioun-seiitenee : ‘How mercy is sweet.’ Little 
is opposed to (ireat or vnut ; brief to Inmi-continned or lasting. 

Dressed with— invested with. 

» 

Para. 21. The excellent example of the virtuous Isabel— 
■the exemplary conduct of the virtuous Isabel in the very trying 
situation in which she was placed by the deputy. Offered himself 
"to the aeeeptance of Isabel — expressed his willingness to marry 
Isabel and made a proiiosal to lier. The merey-loving duke — the 
duke who took a jileasiire in the exercise of mercy. Similar coui- 
liound words formed of nouns and present active particiiiles arc 

pleasnra-sceltiug, fanlt-finding. Explain clearly the meaning of these 
w’ords. 
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THE' TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Summary. — Katherinp was the dauKhtei- of Baptista, a rich 
gentleman of Padua. She was very bcauliful, hid, heiii" of an 
iingovornablo temper and flory spirit, liad won the title of “ shrew.” 
None were willing to marry her, althongh lier lather offered to give- 
fwonfy thousand crowns as her dowry. Petrucliio of Verona married 
her. and so subdued her imperious temper by ins indomiiable will, 
that slie became the model of a submissive wife, and gave Bianca, 
her sister, most excellent advice respecting the wife's duty of sub- 
mission to her husband. 

Page 154. 

Para. 1.- Shrew — a scold; a brawling woman. See notes on 
Thf Onmoihi of jBrroi-s. Padua — a towm in the north of Italy, fnmou.s 
for its university. An ungovernable spirit— a disposition which 
brooked no control or check. Fiery temper — a nature apt to be 
inflamed on slight provocation : an irascible temper. A loud- 
tongued scold — a shrew who gives vent to her anger in loud 
clamour ; a rude and violently clamourous woman. Loud-tongued — 
noisy, clamorous. Deferring — putting off to another time ; delaying. 

For deferring Bianca — for delaying to give consent to many 

good dlTors of marriage made to her sister, Bianca, who was of a 
gentle nature. As Katherine was not likely to have any offer of 
marriage, it was wrong on the p.irt of the father to put off the 

marriage of Bianca. Putting Oif. excuse, &C. — sending away or 

dismissing those who jiaid their courtship to Bianca on the plea, 
&e. Was fairly off his hands — w.is dispos(‘d of in marriage ; was 
no longer a subject of uneasiness to him by her not finding any 
suitor. J'i’<iirliy=complotely. To address — to woo ; to court. 

Para. 2. Purposely to look out for a wife— with the purpose 
or special object of finding onl a wife. Nothing discouraged — 
in no way disheartened. These reports Of Katherine’s temper — 
the fame of Katherine as a shrew. Termagant — (a snjiposed 
Mahometan deity represented in the old plays as of a most violent 
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character.) A boisterous, brawling woman. Taming her wife- 

changing her into a gentle and quiet wife by crushing or ssibduing 
her “ ungovernable spirit.” To set about this Herculean labour 
to undertake this arduous task. Hcyotlatn comes irom Hercules, 
as Ixicchomiliusi from Bacchus. Derive panic. Hercules was a 
Grecian hero, whose twelve labours were the twelve di'flicult enter- 
prizes which he had to perform in obedience to the injunction ot. 
his cousin Furysthens. 

Whose spirit was as high — who was as high-spirited as 
Katherine. Happy tempered — having an even temper. Humorist 
— a person having a peculiarity of character which he indulges 
in odd and whimsical waj's. A witty and most happy-tempered 
humourist — a man of an agi’eeable tejnper possessed of a playful 
and facetious turn of mind. Distinguish betweeen inii and Immour. 
Withal — at the same time. A true judgment — an accurate discern- 
ment. To feign a passionate and furious deportment — to counter- 
feit the bearing of a man in a very angry and excited mood. That 
himself— that he himseli. At his own angry feigning— at the 
show or appearance which he counterfeited ot being in an angry 
mood. His natural temper was careless and easy— lie was 
naturally a merry and quiet sort of man. The boisterous airs — 
the demeanour of a wild and noisy fellow. Boisterous from Daiiisli 
hister, wild. Or affected by furious Katherine — or the bois- 

terous airs were put on, because he truly judged that by tills means 
alone he could successfully cure Katherine of her shrewish disposi- 
tion. 

Para. 2. Gentle daughter — irony. Archly- -(Anglo-Saxon arg, 
bad, craftj"). Slyly. Would ill answer this character — would very 
badly correspond to tlie character given of her. To confess Kathe- 
rine. ..&c. — to confess that Katherine, &c. That Katherine would 
...character — is the object sentence to to confess, Baptista says that 
her character would not correspond to the flattering description 

given of her. For presuming performance — for his (the music- 

master’s) venturing to criticise her work. A brave wench — a merry 
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w’oman. IFchcIi is now nsetl in a bad sense. Cha.t — light, familiar 
tiillc. 0/irt/fer is the frequentative of c/irtf. Hurrying — urging; im- 
portuning. 

Page 155. 

My business is in haste — I must •dcsjjatch my business (luiekly. 
I have no time to lose. Explain — ^Tiic more iiaste tlie less speed. 
This odd match — this odd or strange way of settling a marriage. 
Exjdain luaiclt in the following passages : — 

“ Tliere I have another bad match.” 

The Merchdiit of Vetiice. 

“I dare you to this match.” — Oi/iMhrfinr. 

Addresses — courtship. 

Para. 4. Was settling with himself— was deciding in iiis mind. 
Stately — dignified; hauglity. Plain salutation — pi«i)i==simple ; 
not couciied in polite and courteous words. They who — those who. 
Bonny — (Preucli bon, bonne — Latin bonnn, good). Clieerful, blitlie. 
Boon (adj.) meaning hind, (jntj, comes from tljc same root. Boon (ii.) 
meaning a gift or favour comes from Anglo-Saxon hen — a praj’er. 
Christendom— (Anglo-Saxon Ori-sfen, a Christian, anddom, rule or 
sway). So, hcaihen-dom. 

Para. 5. A strange courtship they made of it— tlieir courtship 
was conducted in a strange fashion. What is it put for? To make 
as quick a wooing as possible — to finish ids courtship as he could. 
Set this idle chat aside — leave off prating in thi.s manner. Whether 
you will or no — “ phrases like ‘ whether or no' are ap])ropriate only 
when there is a suppressed noun : * Whether or not’ is the proi)er 
phrase, it it is a verb that is suppressed." — Ain/n.s. 

Para. 6. Mad-cap ruflian — a rude boisterous fellow of wild 
■and eccentric manners. The Anglo-Saxon ctijip*" meant the top of 
anything; hence, perhaps, a cup as covering tlie top of tlie head 
oupnt)." Itnffinn. French rnffien, from the root of rujjicr (a bully). 
Regard — mind. 
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Page 166. 

Against— (Anglo-Saxon onf/e», opposite). In provision for the 
time wlien. Cf : — 

‘ I’ll charm his eyes against she do appear.”. 

, • A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Against the wedding day — ^for the purpose of being worn on the 
day of marriage. 

Para. 7. Wept for vexation — shed tears out of a troubled or 

uneasy state of mind. Katherine wept of her— s'ubjcrf— 

Katherine. Predicate — wept. Indirect object or extension — ^for vexa- 
tion. Extension of the predicate— tx> think that her. Bridal 

finery — fine apparel and ornaments worn on a wedding. Bridal, 
from Anglo-Saxon hrtjd-eal, literally means, — a bride’s ale. The 
serious business — tlie man-iage. Serious=solemu. In mean and 
fantastic fashion habited— dressed in a shabby and odd manner. 

Para. 8. And not to his clothes— not to something that was ex- 
ternal to him. Mad way — the manner of one who was insane. Mad- 
brained— insane. Wliat is hare-brained? Gulf (Swedish Kiiffa, 
to knock) a stroke with the open hand. Again — also ; moreover. 
Drank a loud health — in the act of drinking he repeated very bois- 
teroiislj’- and noisily the words wherein he wished health to the 
company. Sop— any thing steeped and softened in liquor and in- 
tended to be eaten. Sexton (a corruption of sacristan) an officer 
who has charge of a church. Thin and hungerly — lean and starved. 
Hnngerhj is an adjective. The sexton’s beard not being thick and 
bushy is jocoselj* represented as starAdng or wanting food. Did put 
on — did only assume this madness. 

I 

Para. 9. Sumptuous — “ that which causes expense is snmjitnous ; 
that wliich relates to expense is sumptuary; a sumptuous feast. 
sumptuary laws.” — Taylor. Remonstrance- (Latin re, again, and 
monstor, to point out) expostulation. So, demonstrate. 
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Pag-e 157. 

Para. 10. A miserable horse lean and lank, miserable 
horse — a jade, a worthless naff. Lean — wautins llesli, probably 
from tho same I'oot as line, and means ulemlcr, thrcuil-likc. Lank — 
(Anglo Saxon Maw slender, connected witli lag and lack) weak. 
Stumbled — tripped in walking. The word is akin to ^^llgar English 
stamp, to walk with heavy .stejis. 

Para. 11. Journey— (I'^reneh jonnwe—jonr, a day). Literally, a 
day’s travel. What is the literal meaning of Jon run! ? Ill-making 
— the making or preparing in an ill or slovenly manner. 

Para. 12. Unknown to their master— without the knowledge 
of their master. Unknoitm is hero used adverbially. Giddy — flizzy. 

What lathe metaphorical mejining of f/iddjy ? With oath fed — 

kept waking with oaths and fed with brawls. &c. Katherine's llery 
temper was being lamed down by physical weakness brought on by 
deprivation of food and sleep. She was not suffered to go to sleep 
by loud oaths and imprecations w'hich Petrnchio kept constantly 
dinning into lier ears, nor \wis she allowed to appease her linnger, 
for on some pretext or other the. dishes wore removed from her 
before she had time to eat of them. Under the name of perfect 
love — pretending to ho influenced in his actions by tlie purest and 
most niKinalified love lor Katherine. It were present death to me 
—it would be immediate death to mo— it would immediately kill me. 
Soliloquy — Latin sofas, alone, and togni. to speak. A talking to 
oneself. Derive collngai/, elocution. The corresjionding word derived 
li*om Ctreek is mouoloqay. 

Page 158. 

Dressed— cooked. I am sure this kindness deserves thanks 
— certainly, for this attention I am entitlod to yoJir thanks. The 
indirect form ; He said that he Avas sure that that kindness deserved 
thanks. All the pains.. .no purpose. Is to no purpose— is useless. 
“ Pains is generally plural, but is often found in the singular. 

T-15 
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Crombie observes that we can >ay much pains, though much cannot 
be used with a plural noun." — Arnold. Though angered to the 
heart — though mightily oftended or enraged. The poorest service 
is repaid with thanks — thanks are given even for the smallest 
good offices that are done to us. Brought out a reluctant, “ I 
thank you, Sir.” — Produced (f. c., uttered) much against her will an 
acknowledgment of the service done to her. Slender meal is opposed 
to fall meal. Eat apace — apace — quickly. Explain, — “ 111 weeds 
grow apace.’ My honey love — honey— sweet. Revel it as bravely 
as the best — make oiu-selves merr3' in as fine and splendid<a fashion 
as the best men do. Euffs — plaited linen for the neck. Scarfs — 
light pieces of dress worn loosely in the shoulders. Double change 
— two additional suits of raiment. Haberdasher — a pedlar.; a 'seller 
of small wares. Prom Icelandic hapartask, things of little value. 
Observe the repetition of the article befoi*e tailor and haberdasher, 
as two different persons are meant. Bespoke — engaged beforehand. 
The cap was much moulded into a porringer— n porringei — a 
small dish for porridge or seasoned broth. The meaning is, the cap 
was so made as to look much like a porringer. Cockle — a shell fish. 
When you are gentle — A pun on the words gentleman and gentle. 
Katherine said “ all gentlewomen Avear such caps as these, I will have 
this.” Petrnchio answers — “ Not till you become (a) gentle (woman).” 

The meat spirit — when her hunger was appeased she again grew 

a little shrewish. Fallen spirits — violent and fiery temper subdued 
by want of food and sleep. Katherine had eaten is an adjective sen- 
tence to meat. Speak I will — T loill speak expresses a determina- 
tion, but speak I tuill, a determination which is not to be thwarted 
by any amount of opposition. Your betters — men who are superior 
to you in rank, wealth, or position. Cf. Inferiors, Superiors. Your 

betters my mind — Subject — Yonr betters. Predicate — have 

endured. Object— tO hear.-.mind — the object can be further 
anal3'sed. Say my mind— (to) speak what I think. Stop your 
ears -shut 3'our ears ; do not hear at all. Keeping up a jangli n g 
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argument — caiTying on a wrangling discussion. A demi-eannon — 
a kilid'of ordnance. Carved like — made in the fashion of. 

Page 159. 

Tart— A small pie. It was but seven o’clock— this was pur- 
posely said to see w’liotlier Katherine had spirit left to contra- 
dict, what was glaringly’ untrue. Lord of the sun — master of Ihc 
sun— one whose bidding the sun dared not violate. Day and night 
are detormind by the rise and setting of the sun. It should 

be to have it — a noun sentence object of said (he said). The 

meaning is— whatever be the actual hour of the day, if it pleases 
me to call it some other time you must call it to be that time too. 
Jirfnvc he set fonmvd, an adverbial sentence modifying .'thoahl he. 
Crossing— (here) contradicting. To practise her newly found obe- 
dience — to habituate herself to the exerci.se of this submissive spirit 
which she had just learnt under I’etruchio. She dared not con- 

tradiction — all spirit of resistance was fpielled in her. She was 
•so much cowed down that she even trembled to think that there was 
such a word as coniradictiou in the vocabularly of her language. 
List — like; desire. From Anglo-Sswcon li/slnn, to desire. Li.sf, (o 
hear, used by the pools, is a conlrsiction of Ifslrn. Katherine said. 
“ Let us go forward, &c.” The indirect form would be — Katherine 
pjuyed tliat they shoidd go forward, now that they had come so far, 
and' it should be the sun, or moon, or what he pleased, and if he 
pleased to call it a rush-candle thenceforth, she vowed it should be' 
so for her. is a candlcmade of a rush dipped in tallow. 

Page 160. 

Yielding humour — submissive .spirit ; a di.sposition to yield or 
submif to the opinions of othens. The red and white — the crimson 
and iUj' hues. Embrace her for her beauty’s sake— clasp her in 
your arms out of a reganl for her beauty. Vanquished— lamed ; 
subdued. To couqiirr is le.ss individual and more general in its 
meaning than to vaiajuinli. V’e muqnish an enemy who attacks ns ; 
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wo conqitcr a country. Vnuqiii-ih is ahvuys usotl for a coinbat gcner- 
ally witli some ppfsoual enetny ; countwr for a series of eoml)a(s.” — 
WHiVTi:r.Y’.s Siiiimiijnis. Supply the nppi*oi)rinfe vorI)s in the lolJow- 

iiifj : Aeliilles Jlcutor liefore Troy, Napoleon, in his cain- 

l)aifrns, preat part of Europe. Budding* virgin — a virgin 

whose l)eanty is in tlie act of Idooming or sliooting fortli. Whither 
are you going and where is your dwelling ?— The imlireet form 
would he : (Slie asked) wliitlier she was going and wJi<»re Iier dwell- 
ing was. In an indirect question (ho verl» slionld never preeisle its 
subject as it must always do in a direct qiu'stion, Your Strange 
encounter -your odd manner of aceosUng me. Knew the Old 
gentleman to be, &e. — reeognlzt*d the old gentleman as, &o. The 
gentleman to be, &e.— is tlie enlarged object of kiioir, A young 

gentleman daughter — this is an enlargement of /jnccn/ir) or 

attrilnitive to LitcpiiHo. 

Para. 14. Could not forbear sly jests— could not refrain from 
making jests in an artful or cunning wanner. Fond bridegrooms— 
Fond liere meajis foolhh, l)ecanse tliey (tlie bridegi-oonis) liad formed 
their opinion ot tlieir wives’ sninnissive charact(*r without .sntlicient 
reliection. 


Page 161. 

For his less fortunate choice— for ids bad selection (of a wife). 
Less fortunate — not equally snccessfnl or hapj)y. Joined in the 
laugh against him— took a part in making himself merry at his 
exj)onse. In good sadness. .S'adiic.s.s — aerionsness. In tjntHl sadneHf, 
therefore, means, seriously speaking. (Umd simi)ly strengthens tiic 
meaning of sadness. Veriest — adjective from Old English irivil, 
old French rcivii, Latin vrvax, (rue, rrrarUij, rcri/i/, comes from the 
same root. Who is most obedient to come at first— To conic at 
yir.s/ is adverbial to obedient. Obedient in wliat respect ‘ j* Oliedient 
in tlie act of coming at first. Wager— (Old French nvn/iere, fftianv.) 
Something staked, vaged, or pledged on the issue of any thing. 
Headstrong — self-willed; obstinate. Litci’ally, liaving utrciujtliol 
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hmd so as to resist the l)ridle, as a horse. Entreated — prevailed 
OH by solicitation. Entrml is from cn and ivmt. Tmif, from Anglo- 
fjaxon frcnltfiVycnn, Latin truciare, to handle, from iruho, to draw. 
7’mtl (an entertainment.) Trealine, irmiij, vcArcal, roiiiv are fiom 
tiie same root. Oivil — Polite; courteous. Blank — (French bUnice 
German hlinleeu, to shine). While ; hence, pale (or white in the 
face) from fear : hence confused. Trace the diltcrent meanings of 
blank (n) from the above. Explain: Let me still remain the true 
blank of thine eye. A point-blank assertion. You have some goodly 
jest in hand — ^J’on have devised a line jest which yon are going to 
play oft at her. Hallidom — (Anglo Haxon /(n/tV/dum, sacrament from 
JarfiVy holy, and the termination dom) sanctity. It is an expression 
used in swearing. 


Pagre 162. 

Marry — 'indeed; a term of asseveration derived from the pr.icliee 
of swearing by the Virgin Mary. Right supremacy — ^just authority. 
The authority which a husband .should exercise over his wife. Re- 
formation. (Latin rc, again and, fornut, to shnj>c) amendment. 
Fair befall thee — happiness (or prosperity) betide thee. Fair is an 
adjective hero used as a noun. Cf. : — 

, and through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine. 

, Dark with excessive hriijM thy skirts appear. 

MilUm's Paradhr Lo'tl, Bk. I IT. 

New-built Aurtue — virtue newly (l■ccent^ 3 ') built, formed /. c., 
learned). Forward — refractory. Itsantonjun isloirord. As prisoners 
to her womanly persuasion — an adjectival phrase, enlargement of 
iriiv’.s. To implies relation here, that of subjection, irniuuu/;/ 
}H<r.'tuaswu is the inlluencc exercised by the arguments coming fisun 
a woman. ir«/miJd»/ i. c., Katherine’s persuasions as opposed to 
those of their husband which proved ineirectual. Lord ! interjec- 
tion. May I pass — Hortensio’s wife was filled with a high 
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opinion of the becomingness of her conduct ns n wife, tiiongii really 
she was a shrew. Slie was very nnicli disgusted with Katlicj’ine’s 
tame and submissive spirit as she thouglit it to bo. In her displeas- 
ure at her conduct she said slic wished that no harm would come to 
her until she had the misfortune of acting loolishly like Katherine. 
A silly pass— a foolish embarrassing situation. Give the other mean- 
ings of p«.s.s. See notes on JJanilel. The wisdom of yoilP duty 
— ^This is said in irony. The mojining is, — Your nice and accurate 
judgment of wl»at you consider to be your duty. The more fool... 
duty — the is iierc an article or limiting adjective and not an adverb. 
For laying on my duty— for laying a wager on ilie subject oi my 
complying with my duty (of course dniij in the husband's estimation 
not in that of Bianca). Implicitly — Latin hnpliodlti^, in an implicit 
manner, i. c.. entii‘ely trusting or relying on another ; uitliout 
entertaining the least doubt. 


TWELFTH .N'lGHT OR WHAT VOU WILL. 

Summary. — Tlie scene of the play is laid in a city in Iliyria, 
wliicli is the residence of Duke Orsino, who has been, for some time 
past, deeply in love with countess Olivia, llis .siiit is rejected, ami 
Olivia declares, in answer to the duke’s solict!ition.s. that for seven 
years site will mourn her brother who has died of late and allow no 
suitor to approacli her. Viola, the twin sister of Sebastian, a gen- 
tleman ol Messaliiie, while on a sea voyage, is safely brought on shore 
on the coast of Illyria alter a storm at sea. Being utterly unprotect- 
ed, she forms tlie idea ol serving the Duke as a i)age, and putting 
on tlie male attire exactly alter the lashion of her brother, wiio, she 
supposes, is drowned, she presents herself before the Duke, Orsino, 
and becomes his favourite page, named Cesario. The Duke, taking a 
great fancy to her, confides to her all about his love for Olivia, and 
engages her lor persuading the lady to yield. Tlie result of the first 
interview between Cesario and Olivia is that, instead of returning 
the Duke s loA e, the latter falls in love with the former whom she 
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takes for a young man, and asks to visit liov again. TJie second day 
wluMi Cesario visits her Olivia makes an open confession of her love, 
and bitterly complains of lier coldness. Cesario docs no<, reveal her 
identity, but vows never again to plead lier master’s cause with her. 
A little after this Sebastian, who is in ai)i)earance exactly like Viola 
(present Cesario), meets Olivia. Mistaking him for Cesario, Olivia 
takes him into her house, and sets about again (as she thinks) to 
persuade him to marry her. fill Sebastain consents, and they arc 
married by Olivia’s private chaplain. Later on the Duke, learning 
that Olivia has been married with the page, threatens to wreak 
vengeance on Cesario. The mystery is. however, cleared up at tiie 
sudden appearance of Sebastian, Viola’s brother, who immodiately 
recogniscs his sister, even though she is disguised. The play con- 
cludes with tho marriage of the Duke with Viola. 

The play has a double title — Tuvfth Nirihl, or, irhnt i/o« mil : 
Tlie former arose from the fact that tho play was Arst performed on 
Twefth ^^ight, i. e., the night of the twelth day after Christmas. 
IF/iat I/on will is also the title of one of M.irston’s comedies, publish- 
ed in 1007, wherein occurs the following dialogue : — “ Aiticnx. What's 
the play’s name? PhUomu><c. IVhal ijoit will. Doriem. Is’t. 
eomedy, ti'agcdy, pastoral, moral, nocturnal, or history ? Philomiwr 
— ^faith, perfectly neither, but even irhal you will, — a slight toy, 
lightly composed, too swiftly Anished, ill-plotted, worse written, I 
le.ar me woisc acted, and indeed what yon will.'” Wright holds, and 
perhaps rightly, that tho title what yon will “ may possibly have been 
Shakespeare’s expression of iudiAerence, when asked what the play 
should be called." 


Pagfe 162 . 

Para. 1. Messaline — no place of this name is known in Geogra- 
phy ; it is perhaps an invention of Shakespeare. Twins — two child- 
ren born at a birth. Wliieh was accounted a great wonder— a fact 
which was extraordinarily miraculous. Tho antecedent of which is 
* (that) from their birth. ..ajiart. Accounted — considered. From 
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their birth — from the day they were born. But for the difference 
— if it had not hoen for the difference. (Jin/ is hero equai fe e.vre;(f). 
Known apart — distinffuislied or recoprnised when not stiindinp: .side 
by side. In one hour — ioRether; at tiie same time. Perishing — 
dying. Shipwreck — fhrown into di'<tress by their sliip being 
desti-oj'od. Illyria — the country lying along (he Adriatic, now called 
D.almatia. It is the country wherein the scene of the Twellh Night 
i.s mostly laid. Sea voyage— journey by water. 

Page 163. 

Split— dashed and broke. (/Vet. s;>/»7; Pf. .s/)/i7) Ships’ company 
— those wlio were on board the ship. Escaped with thoir lives— 
were saved. Got to land — reached (he shore. Safe — it is an adjec- 
tive hero. Rejoicing— being glad. Deliverance— rescue. . Lament— 
mourn for ; bewail. Comforted her with the assurance— eotisoled 
her by the certain statement. Fasten — fi\ ; seize :»nd iiold on. As 
long.. .distance — so long as tin* distance at wliitdj he was floating per- 
mitted the captain to catch a siglit of Sebastian. Borne up— uplmld. 
Account— statement. How she was...horsclf— in what way she 
should conduct herself. Strange — foreign ; not known. Ay — ^>’es. 
Not three hours’ travel — not at a distance of three hours' uulk 
from this place. {Tvavcl is in the objective case ot measure.) A 

Dignity — a duke who wsis at oue(* of a high personal 

character and of an illustrious descent. Dignity — r.auk (notice 
the two di.stiuct meanings of imh/e). Very lately -a sliort time 
ago. General talk — the subject of conversation among men in 
general. (General— common talk). Prattle of— talk much and 

idly about. What great of — the vulgar, or the eommon people, 

take a pleasure in having a cliat about the actions of (heir betters. 
Sought the love of— wanted to marry. Virtuous— religions. Leav- 
ing.. .brother leaving a son as her guardian. Abjured. ..men — 
reiioniiccd upon oatii tlie sight of, as well as any inlereonr.se with, 
men. She allowed no man, besides her relatives and dependants, 
to liave access to lier. A sad affliction- a very dlstrobsing state 
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of mind, Tenderly — affeetionatelj'. Introduce — make known ; 
pi-csenfc. Accomplish — effect ; exoentc fully. Would admit... 
house — ^^voukl never allow anybody to enter her house. Not even 
the duke — pven is an adverb apparently modifying Ihr dtiltp, but 
a phrase such as .so fjrcnl a niati as is understood before fJu> duke. 

Formed mind — contrived another way. Habit — dress. Page 

— J'oung attendant. A strange fancy— an odd whim. To put on 
a male attire — to dress oneself like a man. Pass for — be consider- 
ed as. Forlorn— helpless. Who was... beauty —who vas an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful maid. Must plead her excuse— inusf justify 
her putting on a male attire 

Para. 2. A fair behaviour- gentle and winning manners. He 

showed welfare— he took as much interest in her well-being 

as is felt by a friend. Entrusted him with her design— communi- 
cated to him her plan in confidence. Readily engaged — at once 
jiromised. 

Page 164. 

Directed him — gave him orders. Furnish — provide. Suitable 
apparel — proper dress. In the same fashion— of the same cut 
or style. Manly garb — male dress. Errors — mistakes. Saved — 
rescued. By means of their being mistaken for each other— 
because one of them was taken for the other. 

Para. 3. Transformed — changed; di>»guised. Interest — in- 
lluence. Having some interest at court — ^being an intimate friend 
of a courtier. Got her presented to Orsino— able to inti-oduee 
Viola to the duke. Feigned — assumed. Address — manner of speak- 
ing. Graceful — charming ; elegant. Deportment — behaviour ; man- 
ners. Pages — boy-servants attending on a pei*son of distinction. 
That— a pageship. It is here a demonstrative pTOiioun. Ofllce — 
service. So well fulfilled the duties of her new station— so well 
discharged the duties of her jiresent position. A ready observance 
— an immediate and careful attention. His most favoured at- 
tendant — the page whom he loved the most; his great favourite 
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p:iK«\ Confided— i-ojmuniiicnJ<*<l. The wliole history of his love— 
II cli'laili'il ncc*oiin( ot his (iilliiip; in love* with Olivia, Suit — soliaita* 
tioii to a woman for imn'riaKo. Unsuccessful suit — a coiirtsliip 
which was not rcccivisl lavonrably. Rejectinff hls lonff service— 
(h'cliiiinp; to reward tlu' hoimi;ie whieh he had loin; paid to tin- lady. 
Despising his person —disiiivin}; him ns her lover. Refused to 
admit him to her presence— did not choose to see him. Forsak- 
ing — ahandoninf;; giving up. The sports of the field — hniitirig 
anil the ehase. All manly OXCrcIseS— all sport worthy of a mail. 
To delight — to lind ideasnre. IgnoblC — h'lse ; mean. IgnOblO 
sloth — a base and shameful idleness prodneing a dislilu* lor all 
activity. Listening tO -attentively he.iring. EficmlnatO —woman- 
ly ; soft; weak. Elfemlnate sounds of soft music -gentle ami 
soft, music whieh tends to weaken ilieiiiiitd. Gentle Ulrs— songs 
of love or timderness. Passionate love songs— songs whieh depict 
love in a glowing language. Associate— live. Unmoot companion 
— improper assoei.ite, fV>m;*(im'oii is In the nominative l•‘lse to the 

verb min. Once noble master—lhe inast<‘r who, before he was 
iinmaiined hj love, w.is full of high and noble seiitiiiienfs. 

Para. 4. A dangerous matter -a serious thing. 'rhi‘ danger 

is that the .\onng maidens ma.\ fall in line with the hnmlsoiae 
dukes. Confidants — |>ersons to whom secrets are eonnnnnie.itisl; 
conlldenlial friends. Which — the ant<>eedeiit of this relative 
ivrononn is the preeeding chinse. It is a tlangcroUS...dukes. 
Which Viola too soon found to her sorrow-— Viola who was verywr- 
ry to make this discovery soon found. To licr sorrow— Iieri* to denotes 
eilect.. Presently perceived— .soon lonnd. Much It moved her... 
wonder — she was greatly surprised to tlnd. So regardless Of— sd 
nnieli indiJlerent to, Hor pocrlcss lord and master— the duke in- 
comparable in point, of beauty and manliness. No ono COUld behold 
without tho deepest admiration — every woman was Imiuid to love. 
Ventured gently to hint— was bold enongli lo give a slight lilnt. 



[t was pity — it was a pity ; it was. a sad tliiiipr. Affect — lovo. 
Blind to his WOl’thj’’ qualities — insensible to his wortli : unable to- 
ippveeiato his value. If you eould not love her in return— if you 
L’ould not requite lier love. 

Page 165. 

Would not admit of this reasoning— did not wish lo accept the- 
truth of this argument ; had no mind to believe this argument as 
true. Big enough— siillicicntly large. Fold— contain. Unfair — 
unjust ; improper. Deference — respect. Kad the utmost deference 
Tor the duke’s opinions — took all that the dnke said for go-spel truth. 
Could not help thinking — conld not but think : necessarily thought. 
Her heart had full, &e. — She loved the duke just as much as lie 
loved Olivia. Too well I know — to my sorrow I know full well. 
What love women may owe to men — how mucli women love men. 
Are as true of heart as we are — love as sincerely as we men do. 
Had a daughter loved a man-supply the word uho after the word 
ilttufihior. -What is her history — what became of her. A blank— a 
page on which nothing is written ; a life about which notliing is 
written ; a life about which nothing is to be said ; as to her lllstory 
tlicrc is none. Never told her love — never told any one that she 
loved. Feed on— waste the beauty of. Let concealment, &c. — 
jlie concealed her love, and as a worm concealed witliin a Imd causes 
it to fade, so the love concealed caused her i-osy cheeks to gi-ow pali*. 
Damask — red ; of tlie colour of the damask rose. Pined in thought 
—wasted awiy by coutiuually thinking of love ; tliought too much ol 
love and sutTered in lioalth. With a green and yeliow melancholy 
— ijolng subject to grief wliicli causes one to grow green and pale. 
Patience — the stsituc of patience placed on a grave. She sat like 
patience on a monument smiling at grief— wliile she wassmillna: 
it grief. Iier resignation made her look like a statue over a grave 
popresenting patience. Evasive— siiuniing. Returned an evasive 
answer — gave an answer whicli was not to the point. Feigned — 
invented. Expressive— indicative. Silent grief — sorrow at heart. 
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Para. 5. So please you— il it «-o plca^r you ; if you please. 
TiTight not be admitted to the lady—eould not. get ailuiissiuu to the 
lady. Handmaid — maid servant. Hence — Irom innv. The ele> 

ment itself— the very air. The element itself. &c.— she would 
Iievci' leave her elinmhev. Cloistress— u>m. Veiled— with u mask 
on the face. Watering her chamber, &c.— shedding tears on tlip 
'fl(K)r of her ehamber. For the sad remembrance— out of grief for 
the cherished memory. Fine frame— didieafe sirneture. To pay 

this debt of love— t<j show so mueh love. The rich golden shaft 

tlie golden arrow of Ciijiid, tlie god of love. 0 sho that has. ..heart 
— a woman having siieli tend(‘r seiisiliilif ie,s and showing so mueh 
alTeetion for Iier d<Md Imtther will eertaiuly !«• a ino-.t affeetionate 
wife when she is married. Be not denied acCCSS— insist on getting 
admission; tal;<* no refnsnl, hnl d<i get admission. Audience — 
interview. There your flxed...audionae~there yon will r..in.iin 
standing until she grants you an inlervh*w. Unfold — lay open; 
reveal. The passion of my lovc-the intensity with whieh i love 
lier. Make a long discourse— dt'serihe in a lengthened fi»rm ; make 
nlongspeeeh. My dear faltll-my loving fidelity; the fondness 
and sincerity with which J love her. Bccomo—snii. To act my 
woes — to play tin' part of a lover and describe my snireriiigs to her. 
It will. ..woes — y«m are the proper person to assmiu' my part and 
.sliow my siiirerings. Attend more to you— hear yonr wonls with 
greater attention and r«'a<liuesK. Aspect — ajtpearanee. One of 
graver aspect — a man having .1 more serious appearanee ; a iiwn 
•older that) yoti in ai>pt'arunve. 

Para. 6. Not willingly— is*luet.»iuiy. Not willingly. ..courtship 
siio undertook the task of wooing the lady with rt'lnet.'inoe. Woo 
— court ; solicit for marriage. 


Pag'e 166. 

Having undertaken the ailair — having pnunised to do the thing. 
Pidellty— laithfiilness. Insisted upon -persisted in making a rerpic-t 
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for. Foreknowlod^e — knowledge of a tiling liefore it hnjipens. 
Fortifled— armed. Seems fortified against all denial— meets all 
pleas for retnsing admittance to him with arguments of his own with 
which he appears to be armed ; is dctermind not to receive any 
refusal. Whether you will or no— whether yon like it or do not 
like it. Curious— anxious ; eager. Peremptory— having his own 
will; resolute. Peremptory messenger— a messenger who was 
resolved not to have any denial. Messenger — a person entrusted 
M'ith a message. Throwing her veil over her face— covering liei- 
face with the veil or mask. Embassy — messenger. Not doubting 
but that— (luitc sure that. By his importunity— on account of his. 
pressing solicitations ; on account of the peremptory manner in which 
ho spoke. Put on — assumed. Manly air — the niannorr> of a man r 

masculine manners- Put on assume — assumed the appearance 

ol a man as much as she could. Affecting — adopting ; imifating. 
Courtier— courtly ; eleg.int ; rellned. Affecting the... pages— imi- 
tating the line courtly language used by the pages of groat men. The 
veiled lady — the lady who had thrown her veil over the face. 
Radiant— bright; shining. Exquisite— higlily accomplished. Match- 
less-peerless ; unrivalled. Matchless beauty— most beautiful lady. 
(Brunt;/ here is an example of an abstract noun being used for a 
concrete). The lady of the house — the mistres-s of the house, 
the lady Olivia. To east away my speech upon another— to waste- 
time by addressing some wrong person. Besides that — in addition 
to the fact that. It is CXCllently well penned — my message has 
been written with great care. Penned — written; composed. Penned, 
pains — there appoar.s to he a play on the.se two woj-ds-. Little more 
than I have studied — no more than I have been tatigbt to answer. 
That question is out of my part— to answer that question docs not 
belong to the part of the character I am required to play ; the 
answer to this question is not included in the message I am entrusted 
witli. Comedian — ^an actor or player in a comedy. Yeti am not 
that which I play— hut still I am playing a part which docs nol 
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. Indifferent— lairlj- ; tolerably. And so forth— et eelera. Too 
proud— oxeessively proud. Gould but be recompensed— could 
only be requited : would not be uiore than coinpensaled. 
Though you were crowned the queen of beauty- -even if 
you had been declared by general consent tlu' most beautiful 
lady on earth. Loves you with adoration and tears— loves yoti 
with the greatest ardour and sinceritj*. Thunder — loudly proclaim. 
Sighs of fire — .ighs of passion. I doubt not he is virtuous— I am 
MU’e that ho is a good man. Of high estate — ol an clevat<*d rank. 
Of fresh and spotiess youth — a man in the vigour of his youth and 
free from all vices. All voices proclaim him learned— all men are 
of opinion that he is learned. Courteous- polite. Valiant— brave. 
He might have taken his answer long ago— he might have con- 
cluded long before this that I wsus not going to marry him. A 
willow cabin — a hut of willow branches. (The willow is a sign of 
unhappy love.) I would make me...gates— I would llx m.vself at the 
gate's of your house till you accepted my love. Complaining son- 
nets— love poems about youi- cruelty. In the dead of the night— 
at midnight. Echo— it is here personified. Babbling=talking 
confusedly. Gossip— an idle talker. The babbling gossip of the air 
—the woman who prattles in the air in a confused manner. Your 
name should sound, etc.— neither (he air nor the earth will give 
yon rest until your heart melts towards me and you lend a favour- 
able ear to my suit. You should not rest, etc.— vour life will be 
devoid of ease and quiet. You might do much — you might do much 
towards winning my love. What is your parentage— what family 
do you btslong to. Above my fortunes — I belong to a family which 
is nobler than what would ap]iear from my position as a page. Yet 
my state is well— btic I have nothing t<» complain of in my present 
position. Reluctantly- with unwillingness. Dismissed— sent away. 
Perchance— possibly. How he takes it— how he accepts the rejec- 
tion of my .suit. Fair cruelty — fair but cruel lady. I will be sworn 
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— I am prepared to make this declaration on oath. He is — he is a 
gentleman. Action — the manner of the speaker. Spirit — the 
biiive disposition of the sjieaker. The fast hold he had taken Off 
her affection — tlie deep impression he had anadc on her heart. 
Blamed herself — found fault with herself. For her sudden love — 
for falling in love witli Cesario at fii-st sight. The gentle blame... 
faults — the fault whicli people find with their* own conduct. Has 
no deep root — does not proceed fi*om the bottom of the lu'art. The 
gentle blame, &c. — people, if they notice their defects at all. are 
very lenient to them. Presentlj'— in a short time. Between her... 
page — between her own position and that of Cesario. who. to all 
appearance, w.is a page. The maidenly reserve— the modesty which 
is worthy of a woman. Ornament— jewel. Resolved— made up 
her mind. Court the love of— try to win the heart of. Pretence 


— ^xcuso. Intimation— hint. Some intimation of her design— a 
blight hint that she loved liim. And trul3'... suspect— and indeed 
Viola began to suspect that Olivia had fallen in love witli her. 
Recollect— remember. Were expressive of admiration— showed 
that she admired her heauty. Presently guessed— soon found 


out. Her master’s mistress — the lady whom the duke, her master, 
loved. 


Page 168. 

Love a dream —love something which has no reality or existence. 
Disguise I see is wicked — I find that it is very wrong to personate 
a character ; I find that to put on a disguise is productive of mis- 
chief. To breathe, etc.— to love mo fruitlessly as I love tlio duke. 

Para. 8. Related — described,. Ill-success — failurt*. Trouble 
her no more — send no more messengers to her. In time — in course 
of time ; in a few days. Persuade her to show some pity— pi'evail 
upon her to relent. In the meantime— in the interval. To pass 
away the tedious interval — to while awjiy the intervening time 
which would otherwise appear very wearisome. Hlethought — it 
appeared to me. (It is an impersonal verb.) Relieve lay passion — 
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allovhito my suflerinfj, Mark it — notice this fact. It is old and 
plain— it contains nothin?: original and is perfectly simple. Spinsters 
— immarriod women. Knitters— women tliat knit or M-eave. In the 
sun— in the open air. Bone — a reel or bobbin on wliich the thread 
is wound round. It is silly— it is a foolish .song. Tells Of the 
innocence of love — describes how lovers possess purity of heart 
and love. Gome away — come away with me ; come away to me. 
Cypress — a kind of evergreen tree, the branches of which are carried 
at funerals. (It is a .symbol of death). In sad cypress let me be laid 
— let me be laid in a colHn of cj'press wood. Fly away.. .breath — 
let me die. Breath— life. I am slain by a fair cruel maid — a beaut iful 
and cruel lady has disappointed me in love ; I am dying, for a beauti- 
ful cruel lady has not returned my love. Shroud — ^the dr(*ss of the 
dead ; the sheet in which a dead body is wrapped. Struck all With — 
completely .sot with ; fully adorned with. Yew — a kind of evergreen 
shrub. (Si)rays of yew were used at funerals in England). My 
shroud, etc. — lot my slnxmd be prepared and decked all over with 
sprays of j-ew. My part of death no one so true did share it— of all 
those actors who have played the part of death (i. r., who have died) 
no one has been so true to his love as I. Strewn — throwm ; scattered. 
Greet my. poor corpse — visit my grave. Where my bones shall 
be thrown — at my grave. A thousand.. .save— so that much .sorrow- 
may be spared. Sad true. ..lover, &C.— no true lover may find mj- 
grave and shed leai’s over it. 


Para. 9. Did not fail to mark— thoi-oughly understood ; very 
attentively listened to. In such true simplicity— so truly and 
simply. Pangs— sutTcrings. The pangs of unrequited love— suffer- 
ings eaused by disaiJ])oiutod love. Bore — carried. Testimon3' — 
evidence. She bore testimony, &C. — her face showed that she felt 
deeply what the song described. Her sea...Orsino — the duke 
observed her grief. My life upon it— I will stake my life on the 
truth of the statement. Your eye has looked. &C.— vou have seen 

T— 10 
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some one whom you love ; you love some one. With youp leave — 
by your permibbioii. (It is onlj' an expression of courtesy). Of your 
age and of your complexion — of the same age and of the same 
colour as 3’ours. (Viola iiidirectlj' means to say that she is in love 
with the duke liiniself.) 


Page 169. 

Para, 10. Found no. ..her — was at once admitted. Soon dis- 
cover— have no dilliculty in finding out. Ladies — mistresses. The 
instant— as soon as. Shown into— conducted. To plead in her lord’s 
behalf— to urge her to yield to the wishes ol her master ; to court 
her for the sake of her master. If you would undertake another 
suit — if j’ou would court me for some otlier person (tliat is, on j'our 
own behalf). Music from the spheres— Hero is an allusitin to the 
doctrine of the Greek pliilosophei’, Pj^thagorus, that the planets as 
they revolved gave forth a m\isicjil soimd, I had rather hear you 
solicit than music from the spheres— I slmuld be more delighted* 
to hear j'our words of love than the notes ol harmonj’ pj'oceeding from 
the planets. This was pretty plain speaking— Olivia spoke her 
mind almost quite Ireely. Still more plainly— yet more fi-coly. 
Openly confessed her love— made an open declaration of her love. 
Displeasure with perplexity— anger mixed with confusion. 0 what 
a deal.. .lip— although his contemptuous angry lips express disdain, 
ho looks very beautiful in my eyes. By— I swear in tlio name of. 
In spite of your pride- althoughj'ou i-ecoivomy declaration of love 
with anger and disdain. I have passion— I am not wise or sensible 
enough to hide iny love. In vain the lady moved-tho lady tried 
in vain to win the love of Cesario. Hastened from her presence— 
hastily went away from fier. Threatening— menacing. To plead 

Orsino’s love to plead on belialf of Orsino. Fond solicitation 

earnest pleading. A declaration of a resolution— an expression of 
Jier determination. 

Paia. 11. A claim was made upon her valour — she was requir- 
ed to show that she possessed a courageous heart. A rejected suitor 
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of Olivia — SI rasJi) wlio hsid iiisitle tiiopropossil of iiisirringe lo Olivisi bsif. 
Ijacl l3een refused. Had favoured the duke’s messenger— had 
looked kindly or propitiously upon < he page. Challenged — eall«*d 
on lilin. Duel— a single combat. Though she carried a manlike 
outside — though she had put on a man’s dress. Had a true woman’s 
heart — had only the coui-sige ol a woman. 

Para. 12. Formidable — dreadlul. Rival — one pursning die 
same object as anot.her ; one trying io obtain die hand of Olivia in 
marriage. Relieved— fi-eed. The shame of such a discovery— the 
humiliation of making tlie confession that she was a woman. Passing 
by — passing by that w.iy. Made up— c.ime. Opponent — enemy ; 
ant.igonist. Will take the fault on me — will answer for any wrong 
he may have done to you. Offend him— do any injury to him. For 
his sake— on his beliall. Defy— challenge you to liglit me. For his 
protection — for coming to her rescue. Interference — taking uj) tlie 
cause of Cc.sario. Was of no use to him — allordcd him no jirotection. 
Oflieers of justice— constables; policemen. Coming up — miching 
that place. In that instant— at that time. Apprehended— a r>*esi- 
ed. Answer- give explanation. This comes With seeking you 
— I have Iieen arrestml Itecause I catne here in searcli of you. Purse 
— a small bag containing money. My necessity.. .purse — the circum- 
stances to which I have Ijet'n reduced comptd me to ask you to 
return my ijur.se. 

Pag-e 170. 

It grieves. ..myself— I am much more sorry that I c.innot lielp 
you than that 1 am arrested. What befalls myself — what happens 
to me. You stand amazed — it seems that you are .surprised at 
what you .see and he.ir. Be of comfort— do not allow yourself to hi* 
depressed : cheer up. HiS words... Viola— Viola w.is actually sur- 
prised to hoar the words of the stranger. Protested — -solemnly 
declared. Spoke severe things — used ha r.sii words. Charging her 
with— accusing lier of. Charging her unkindness— saying that 
lie w:\s nngratcful and hard-hrarted. I snatched from the jaws 
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of death — I ‘•avort from iminim*ni dansier of tloafh. Gai'ed little 
for hearking to— did not k-vivo toheav. ComplaintS—afcusations. 
Hurried him off — hastily <*arri<‘d him away. What is that to US — 
tliis is no hnsinoss of oui's ; wo do uol oaro to hoar yoni* words. The 
supposed Sebastain — Viola whom homislook lor Sohastiaii. Dis- 
owning — not alviuwvlodging ; dooliniiig to i‘ocognis(‘. AS long as he 
was within hearing— so loni: as his words oonid bo hoard. Too 
hastily for her to ask an explanation— so hnrriodly ilmt sho had no 
tiino to ask tho roason. Conjectured — inforrod. Seeming mystery 
— a thing wliich appoarod to bo hoj-oiid tho j)owor of nndorstanding. 
This seeming mystery.. .brother— tho oanso of his addressing her 
as iSobastian, whioh was so ditlionlt to explain, was probably duo to 
the fact that sho had boon mistak<*n lor lior brother. To Cherish — 
to entertain. So indeed it was — snoh was really tho ease. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue -«»voroonio with woarinos-^. Conceived such 
a friendship for— loved .so dearly. Resolved to accompany him 
— dotornilned to go with him. Whithersoever — to any and every 
pinee. Expressed a curiosity— expressed a desire. Rather than 
part from him— instead of being separated from liiin. If his person 
should be known there— if In* were recognised thiTo. 

Para. IS. But a few hours— only a few inmis. To use it freely 
— to expend as mneh money as he required. Ventured OUt tO lOOk 
for him — made bold to go in swirch of him. No wonder— it was no 
wonder. 

Page 171. 

Para. 14. Invitation— ehallenge. Slunk — Ih’d away seerefl.v. 
Fast— rapidly. Adversary— enemy. There’s for you— there is a 
blow for you ; take this blow. With interest— witli greater sevci-ity 
than he had received. 

Para. 15. Mejt with— received. Courtesy— j)oUtene.ss. His un- 
known foe— llic enemy whom be did not know. As she thought 
him— as she look him lobe. Become more sensible of her atten- 
tions -voceive her overtures with delight. At all-in llio least degi-ee. 
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Para. 16. Object to— (ako cx-copMon to. Fondness— affection ; 
love. Lavished — bestowed with piofiision. Sebastian on him — 
Sebastian did not in the least ftnd fault witli the attentions of Olivia. 
To take it in good part— to i-eeeive it favourably (not in displeasure). 
So iu ill pnvl means imfavonrably. How it had COme to pass — how it 
liad happened ; how lie e.ime to be re".irded witli sneli special Interest 
by Olivia. Inclined — disposed. Was not in her right senses 
— ^liad lost her reasoning power. Perceiving — seeing. Mistress — 
possessor. Ordered her affairs — conducted lier domestic dntie.s. Dis- 
creetly — prudently. In all but. See.— but is here a preposition mean- 
ing iMW/ff. In all but... reason — in matters other tlian her suddenly 
falling in love with him, she was perfectly ration.al. Approved Of 
the courtship — liked tlic idea of her wooing him. In this good 
humour — so favourably disposed. Changed his mind — altered his 
wish. Assented — agreed. Was over— was concluded. Met with 
— acfiuirod. OITieers of justice— the constables who preserve order 
m a place- and arrest the criminals. Rescued — delivered from 
langer. Perils —dangers. Relating — narrating. Ended — flni.shed ; 
jonoluded. With saying— by the statemonf. 

Page 172. 

Heaven walks on earth — Olivia is so beautiful that .she seems 
to be a heavenly being in the eyes of Or.sino, such was his ardent 
love for her. But for thee fellow — but as regards thyself, fellow. 
Thy words are madness — thou .speakest likeam.id man. To be 
taken aside— to be dismissed (for the time being.) Heavenly — 
licautiful ; angelic. Cause tO accuse — reason for eh.irging. For all 
the words, etc. — sinc-e Cesario had won Olivia’s love and was much 
favoured hy her, as could be gathered from her kind word.s to 
Cesario. This high place— such an e-valtcd position. Had obtain- 
ed, ete.— had been .so greatly lavonred by Olivia. He threatened 
revenge- he gave out that he would severely punish him. Going 

to depart— about to go away. My thought. mischief— 1 have 

made up my mind to punish you (for deceiving me). Jealous rage — 
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anger arising from jealousy. Doom — condemn. Her lOVe 

coward — she was omboldenod b.v the love she secretlj’ cherished 
for tlie duke, and she put on a bold apearance before him. She 

would ease — she would not hesitate in braving death, provided 

that her death could make him happj’-. (By this she gave a broad 
hint how much she adored him.) Ease — rest ; peace of mind. 
So lose— be thus deprived of. Prevented their departure — caused 
them to stay. Proclaiming — declaring. Protested — held. Had 

robbed his life — had ' married Olivia wliom he valued more than 

his life. It was past recall — it was irrevocable ; it could not bo 
undone. Bidding farewell to — taking leave of. Faithless — treacher- 
ous. Dissembler— hypoci-ite. A miracle appeared— a wonderful 
sight presented itself to thier eyes. Ceased—abated. Habit— dress. 
To question each other— to put questions to each other (as if they 
^ were strangers.) Account for — explain. He supposed drowned — 
it is an adjective expression to itislcr. Presently — immediately. Dis- 
guise — false apearance. 

Para. 17. Cleared up — explained and therefore removed. 
Extreme — perfect. Likeness — resemblance. Occasioned — caused ; 
brought about. Pleasant mistake — a mistake giving rise to much 
diversion. Exchange — the thing I’eceived in lieu of another ; meaning 
Viola’s brother. 


Pag-e 173. 

Para. 18. Atanend — blasted. Fruitless -vain. And his thoughts 
...lady lie was taken up with the thought that his favourite page 
might possibly at last turn out to be a fair lady. Viewed — 

observed. Han dsome— beautiful. She would attire— she would 

appear highly beautiful, were she to jJut on the dress of a female. 
Which at the time seemed only — which were formerly construed 
as. Dutiful expressions — words dictated by dut,v. Something 
more was meant her words had a deeper signification. Pretty 
sayings— wise remarks. Riddles— puzzling questions. Came now 
into his mind— were now remembered by him. Like to me— (an 
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adverl)) in tlic same way as you love me. So much. breeding — 

so much unbecoming tbe gentle and tcndoi’ manner in wliieli yon 
were brought up. Master’s Mistress— Cf. similar expressions in 
Otiiello The captain’s cajitain ; the general’s genei'al. Mistress — a 
manned lady luivlng a great influence over her Iiuslinnd. True 
duchess — ^tbe tjucen of his iicart, whom lie will truly love and adore. 

Para. 19. Making over that heart— transferring fbat love. 
Ungraciously rejected — eruellj' declined. The same ceremony — 
the marriage rites. Wedded— married. Bringing to pass— accom« 
pushing ; eflecting. High and mighty fortunes— rare good luck. 

PERIGI.ES, PRINCE OP TYRE. 

Summary.— To avoid the wrath of Antioehus, the wicked em- 
peror of Greece, Pericl(‘.s. jirincc of Tyre, loft his kingdom, repaired 
to the royal court of •Syinonides, king of Ventopolis, and, by tbe 
deeds of valour ho performed at a tournament, won the love of his 
daughter, Thaisa. I’oriolos had not lieen many months married to 
Thaisa when he received news of the death of .^ntiociuis. While 
voyaging liomcward, a Utile babe was born to Pericles, but ills wife 
died as soon as it was born, and placed in a diost was thrown into 
the sea, Cerimon, a skilful physician of IDpliesus, discovered tlie 
chest east on llic slioro by tlie waves, felt tlrnt Thaisa was not alto- 
gctlior dead, and by reconrso to proper remedies restored her to life. 
Ho tlien placed her in tlie temple of Diana, whore site liecame a 
priestess, Pericles carried his daughter. Marina, to Tharsus. wIumsj 
tlie Governor Cleon and his wife. Dionysia, wlio wert' indebted to bim 
for favors received, promised to bike charge of her ; and tlien lie 
arrived in safety at Tyre. 

jrariiia, as siic grew up, heeaine a beautiful and aceoinplislied 
lady, and as she excited the jealousy of Dionysia she deputed a 
wicked man to put her to death. As slie was about to be killed, 
certain pirates readied the spot, carried lier away and sold her for 
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a slave at iletaline, iu which humble station she. by her beatity and 
virtiies, e.iptivated the heart of the Governor Lysinaachus. Vhen 
Pericles returned to Tharsus, he was told that his danghter was 
dead, and this news shoekod him so much that the poor prince lost 
his senses. Sailing from Tharsns to Tyre, his ship passed by Meta- 
line, where, when he was introduced to Marina and heard her story, 
he recognised her as his daughter. They next, proceeded to Ephesus 
and were united to Tliasia. 

Page 173. 

Para. 1. Tjtb — a city in Phtenieia celebrated in ancient times 
for its commerce. Exile -(Latin ex. out of and soliini, soill. E.vi7c 
has two different meanings, one abstract ; and the other, concrete. 
So, Jit-s-ficc, bcautij. &c. Voluntary exile — one who fruits his native 
soil of his own accord. To pry into — to look narrowly or closely 
into. The word is often employed with an implied reproach, as. a 
prying curiosity. The hidden crimes of great ones— crimes or 
wicked deeds done by great men in secret. Opinion is divided as to 
the root of oye. Some say it is the same as the numeral adjective 
one ; others, that it is derived from the French on Latin homo, a 
man. 

Page 174. 

Para. 2. Tnarsus A city of Asia Minor, on the river Cvdnus. 
said to have been founded by Sardanapalus. Suffering under a 
severe famine~cf. — • Suffering under great privations.' The idea 
expressetl by under is a relation of subjection. Store— abundance. 
Store of proYisions-stock of food. Reduced— brought down. 
Utmost is outmost, greatest. A messenger from heaven— a benefi- 
cent spirit. Unhoped for succour — unexpected relief. How Ls 
nnhoped-for formed ? Name some other compound words similarly 
formed. Boundless thanks— (thanks, nuptials, embers, aborigines 
are only used in the plural. Morr/s). Gratitude which knows no 
bounds. Secret emissaries-spies ; private agents. F;m?.«..snri/ is 
from Latin c, out, and mitto. to send. Think out the meaning of 
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lifisiouary which comes from the ssiino root. Receipt — “ It is .sontc- 
imes clilliciilt to decide 'in such words as ‘ receive,’ * Imlieve.’ &c., 
rhethor c or i should come first ; Init the dilliculty will vanish if it is 
lorne in mind tliat/(exccpt after e) i comes first.” Put out to sea — 
0 sot sail. Piti (nuru is the expression now generally used. 

Para. 3. On 'board — in the ship. Cast — thrown. To en.sf-^to 
hrow. Remember that en.s/e. :i class ol society, is from Porfiignese 
a.sln, breed or race. .S'/ion* (coast) is from Anglo-Saxon sciiYOi, to 
ivide. Can you mention any other word deprived from the same 
oot'? (Tlutl) till' iKiiiic 111 tlii'ir coniilrtj it'dt Pniiltipifli't is the direct 
hjeet of fold. Pi'iiiapnlin (Greek pentc, five and po/ts city). A 
lamc applied to Doria in Asia Minor after tlie exclusion of Ifaliear- 
lassus fi'om the Doric confederacy for flu* insolence ot Agasicles. 
rood Symonides — Symonides, snruamed the giHul. Peaceable 
eign — traiKpiil or riuiet reign. Do you say “ My neighbonr is of 
, peaceful or a peaceable disposition?” Tournament — (Frencli 
OK rnoi/cr, to turn) a mock fight in which knights fought on horse- 
lack to show their skill in arms, so called from the rapid turning of 
heir horses. To try their skill in arms — to exert their dexterity 
n the use of arms with i-lvals. From making, &c. — from joining 
ilicbe, &c., or from being one of their jrariy. Suit — set. Very — 
ame (an adjective). Crosses — misfortune, fxmvwhal is a noun 
lere. To repair myself— to setme up again. Taken out— drawn 
•ut. ir/iifhcr.socivr (adv.) to whatever place. Rough —boisterous. 
Vhat is “ to rough it ? ” Bequeathed— Anglo-Saxon be and rusicthaii. 
o bay ; hence, bequest. Quoth is fi-oin the same root. Shipwreck — 
hip and irrrck. irrcck — (Prom Dutch len’clc connected with the 
jatin root Jntmio, to break) breaking. Dean Iloare s:;ys — “ Tlu* 
loun wrcti'h now applied in a bad sense originally meant one who 
vvas wrecked." , 

Page 175, 

Para. 4. Wonders — feats of arms, if one proved sole victor 
aver all the rest — if any knight happened to overcome all the 
•ther combatants. Deeds of Valour~chiv.ilrons feats. To bestOW 
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all her respect — to take especial notice ol. Did not depart from 
this custom — acted as was the- custom. Wreath of victory — a 
garland presented to the victoj- In a joust. King Of that day’s 
happiness — the supremely liappy or lucky inan.'oh that day. Beaute- 
ous — Ohs is a Latin .suffix. 

Para. 6. Accomplished gentleman~one learned in all the ex- 
cellent arts. The valiant unknown— the hrave Pericles so called 
because he had concealed his real birth. 

Para. 6. Impatient of — grown uneasy or restless on account ot. 
Vacant throne — vacant by his flight. What is the meaning^ of 
meant when applied metapJioricallj' V Obscure knight — unknown 
knight. Knight is fi*om Anglo-Saxon cnith, a strong 3 'outli. To 
trust to the perils of the sea — to expose to the dangers of a .sea- 
voj’age. With child — pregnant ; in the familj* wa 3 % Confinement 
—restraintlrom going abroad caused by child-birth. Brought to 
bed— delivered of the child. ' 

Page 176. 

Para. 7 . No friendly element — an element not disposed to be 
friendlj' i. c,, an element where he (Pericles) was exposed to great 
danger. Was no friendly element — ^proved veiy boisterous. Taken 
Too young for such a voyage — too tender to be able 
to bear the privations incident to a sea-vo.vage. Goodl 3 '- gifts— 
goodIy==fair ; comely. Gift is from give, as drift is from drive. Of. 

‘ a goodly person.’ 

“ Adam, the goodliest ot men since born his sons.” 

— Milton. 

Of our dead queen— what does of signify hero ? Be more manly— 
behave in a manner more ))ecoming to a man. Of. “ Unmanly tears.” 
Patience for have patienee-Latin imt/or, to sufler: so,' passion. 
Precious charge— dear object of one’s care. Charge, from Italian 
mrricare, to load, whence also caricatnre. New-born-newly born. 
Blusterous birth-a birbli amidst the noise and fury of the elements. 
Blaster, an augmentative of blast. Rudest weleome-a most rough 
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rDCopt'ioii. Chiding^ a nativity — sninp as hhtsteroua hirlh l)of<»ro. 
X«//iji/i/ ih from La<in unsror. io be bora, supine unfiis. Cf. “ CiutVn»ji 
Hood;” — Miltox’s r/ipiiii on /Jic mifieiJy. To herald — to proclaim 
as by a herald. IJfrnItl, from German herald, from harau, (o shout. 

At the first— at. the boRinnin;;. Even at the first your loss is 

recompense — rurji «/ l/ie )}ri,t is an adverbial phrase. Ynurloitu 

h more IIkdi (whnl) nil ilie... recnmprnse is the principal seufenee : 

which 1/011... cfirt/i is an adjcetival sentence to Joi/s; to which. ..rinit or 
is an adjectival sentence to earth. 


Para. 8. flu pc rst it ion is from Latin super, .iliove. and sto, to 
stand. It literally means, — Slandinpc still over something amazin/r. 
Here, a false belief ; a false reli/jious notion. Overboard — (Adv.) 
out of tho ship. Cf. Abmu'd. What courage ? Cf. “ What cheer ?" — 
The TempcKl. The meaning is — How is it with yon at this frying time 
which puts one’s eoui-nge to the test ? Done to me its worst — by 
causing the death of m,y mo^t beloved wife. This fresh new sea- 
farer — the new born babe who was born at sea. Must overboard 
=ninsi. (be thrown) overboard. Works high — rages furiously. How 
unfounded the superstition was— how false \\-s\s this belief that 
while a dead body remained in the ship, the storm would never cease. 
Meet- iiroper. 


Page 177. 

Hollowed — (fnan the root of holy) with holy rites. Scarcely 
coffined— .scantily enclosed in a coflin. ('aJIJiii is from h'rencli Coffee 
a che.st. whence also the English coffer. For— instead of. The 

humming waters thy corpse—” the mass of watei-s .shall roll 

with low heavymurmuroverthy head.”— .S’iiiycr. Lying With simple 
shells— with nothing but .shells lying around the corpse. Satin 
coffin — a silk di*ess Used for a biu-oud. Go about this suddenly — 
proceed to your work without del.iying (immediately). Priestly 
farewell — the services ri*;id by .\ clergyman over a deaclbody btdoru 
it is loweml into the grave. 
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Para. 9. Body=corp«!e. Make for— to st^er for. Holdout— 
theideacouveyetlby “holdout” isth.it of stretching or contimi- 
ing ; hence, hold out here me.ins— To remain alive. A t=imder. 

Para. 10. As east — put for — os that which cast. Casket — (French 
■casque) msk and easquct are from the same root. .Teivels, French 
joucl, wliich comes from Latin gamieo, to rejoice. Strangely entomb- 
.gd—jjnried in <in iinusnal fashion ; coffined in an tmcommou manner. 
As dead=as if (it were) dead. Admiring at— wondering at. Cracks 
with woe— breaks, witli gi-ief. Unlike— LiJre, unlike, ncay, worth and 
iome other adjectives take the objective c.ise after them. 

Page 178. 

Amazed spirits — mind lost in a maze ; hence, bewildered mind. 
Give her air — let her have free air to ln*eathe. Entranced — thrown 
Into a trance. To blow into life again— to revive. To make us 
weep to her fate — to catise us to shed tears out of .sympathy with 
her unhappy f.ite. Deep — profound ; complete. Swoon — a fainting 
fit ; a trance. To conclude her to be dead is the second object of 
made. What are factitive verbs ? Parse laugh in — ‘ It made her 
laugh.’ Revived to light and life — What i.s the idea conveyed by 
to here ’ ? Is it the same as that in * your order was observed to a 
tittle ? Enough — sufficiently. Parse enough in — “ Knough is as 
good as a feast.” Explain this proverb in your own language. Diana 
— “ the Latin name of the goddes.s known to the Greeks by the name 
■of Artemis. She was the sister of Apollo and the virgin goddess 
o( the chase. Tiie sudden deaths of women were attributed to 
her darts as tliose of men were to the arrows of Apollo. She was 
generally represented as a healthy active maiden in a huntress’s 
dress. A catalogue of the various places, wliere temples were erected 
in her honour, eompri.se& every cifji' of note iu the ancient world. 
There you may abide as a vestal — I estul comes from vesta, a 
Homan goddess identical witlj the Grecian Hestia, the goddess of 
the domestic and public hearth. The virgin priestesses, wlio had 
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jharfye oJ the temple of the gotltles** Vesta sit Jtoine niul the suporisi- 
temlcneo ol the sacrert fire which hlazcd jierpetiially on her altar, 
iVcre ealletl rcslrtl rirpiiis. They were coiulemned to lie hnried alive 
if they violated their vows of chastity, ,-lhis/e «s <t iv.sfnl istopiif 
Dll (1 ivstfi/ lii'cni ; here, to live a pure and chaste life without thiiik- 
inj; of a second marriage. HeP husband’s supposed loss — the 
supposed death of her hushand. In the devout exercises of these 
uimes — in the discharge of those pious duties which a priestess of 
Diana had to ))erform in those days. 

Para, ll. For— in consideration of. Hvavcn. What case? Yet 
iihe end must be as it is— nevertheless what is decreed by fate must 
jonieto pass. -Is U is fores if is fated tube. 1 must Charge yOUr 
Jharity with her — I must task your kindness to have her under your 
jare. It would lie an act ol kindness on your parf (o receive heu* 
mdor your protection. The infant of j'our care— fhe inf.mt hronght 
lip under your care or watchful attention. 'Princely training — an 
education bollttlug a princess. Truinimj is from French fruiiirr, fo 
load on, to draw. 

Page 179. 

Blessed in your care— happy in the care which you will take. 
Respect— attent ion. In their prayers they daily remember you — 
they never forget to pray for your happiness as they make their daily 
lirayers. Must in your child be thought on— must be considered in 
the nursing and training of your child, f. c., the training will be one- 
ivhich you may expect from our deep gratitude. Force — compel. 
Force me to my duty— compel me to do what 1 am bound fo do. If 
to that I need a spur— what doe.s Ihul stand for? Xecd o spur— 
kv.mt any incitement. To the end of generation — to the remotest 
posterity. Look to — take care of. Grace — goodwill; f.ivour. 

Para. 12. The learning of these times— the sciences or liberal 
arts culfivattHl in that age. One immortal— a goddess or an angel. 
Goddess. ..like— a compound adjective. Cf. It was done hero-like or 
like a hew. To compose nature’s own shape— to weave or work out 
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forms exactly true to nature. Natural roses— roses growing on 
tj'ees as opposed to nilkcii ilowers or llowers of silk. Cf. Silken 
cord. What is •iilleeu sloth ? Almost the same idea is expressed hy 
the following line : — 

‘ The canvas glowed beyond even nature warm.’ 

—Goldsmith. 

The general wonder— an object of wonder to everybodj*. Mortal 
— deadly. This sense of morlul has gone out ol use, it is retained 
only in “ mortal wound " and one or two similar expressions. Slow- 
ness of mind— mental dulness or wiint of parts. To attain to that 
perception. ..excelled — to be as highly accomplished as Marina 
w'as. In comparison disregarded — comparatively disregarded. 
Untomml is iin-to-imril ; »in-lo=frora ; hence n»fouYn*d=forward (fro. 
from, and iwn-d) ; here, dull, Well-timed her wicked designs — 
executed her wicked designs at the fittest time. 

Page 180. 

So— in such a manner. The fitter then the gods should have 
her — Cf. The Greek proverb ; ‘ Whom tiie gods love, die young.’ 
Marigold— (eciuivaleut to Martf's {/old.) A kind of bright yellow 
flower. Did last— should last. Unhappy mind— Marina. Lasting 
— ever-during. Matchless— peerless ; liaving no equal. Doomed to 
an untimely death — destined to die prematurely, i. e., at a time 
when lier excellences wei-e budding forth. This world.. .storm — my 
life is always a mark for misfortune. Hurrying — driving. Do you 
weep alone ? — is there nobody else in the world wlio weeps ? You 
have a nurse in me — I will be as a nurse to you. Unprofitable 
woe— bootless grief. Sea-air— air blowing from tlie sea. Will spoil 
them — ^^vill rob them of their beauty. Enliven you — put life into 
3'ou. Deprive — (Latin dr, from, and priuiis, one’s own)' to take 
awa}'' from one his own. Privute, privation are from the same root. 
Come, eome — no more of that ; cease j'our objection. I love the 

prince you— the indirect form would be— Siie said that she 

loved the prince, her fatlier, and she loved her. Every day — dailj". 
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Paragon — (from Spanish conipmmd ixancnu, in comparison wth) a 
model witli wliicli eoini)arjsons are made. Hence, somciliing supremely 
excellent. We reported you— which we reported you to he. Care- 
ful — provident. Stole— gained. I have no desire to it. To— towards. 
Aly desire does not go that way, i. c.. I feel no inclination to take a 
w.ilk hy the sea-side. She said to Lwdine, “ Keineinher what I have 
•said.” The indirect iorin would be — ‘ Slie said to Leoline that he 
should rcmcinbor what she had said.’ n’ord.s- is in apposition willi 
JJememher mhl. To kill Mni'iiut is the object of miimnhrr. 

Para. 13. Is the wind westerly that blows— is the wind that 
blows westerlj'V Come full into her mind — revived eompletely in 
her mind. Fit]) is an adverb. Father’s sorrows- -sorrow.s fell hi/ 
lier father. 


Page 181. 

Courage — an interjection, meaning hr of coum(i<\ Good seamen 
— ^l)r!ivo seamen. Galling— hurting the skin by rubbing. Princely 
hands — the hands ot a king. Split the deck — caused the deck <o 
break in pieces. The boatswain’s whistle— It is used to call the 
attention of the sailors to tlioir duty. Explain (he proverb : It is a 
poor dog that is not worth the whistling. Trebled the COnfuSion 
of the ship — very much increased the disorder and tumult that then 
prevailed on board the ship. JVui/rr is from Latin prci-nr, to pray. 
Give the meauings of premrions, dcprrcnii\ A little Space — a sljort 
time. Tedious— prolix. Quiek<^=sharp. Similar coiistriiclioiis .us* 
■sloio of toiu/iic, vhavy of moninj, fal^r of heart. Explain light of cur. 
The gods are quick of ear — it does not i-equire a long prayer to 
make ouraelves be heard by the gods. I am SWOrn tO do my work 
in haste— I have taken an oath to de.sp.>tc)i my ^^ork quickly. Have 
me killed— Have==wisii or get. Why would she have me killed ? 
— The indirect question would he; I ask wliy she would ha\e me killed. 
Ill turn — wrong action for which one may be blamed. Not to 
reason the deed— not to siqiport or justify the deed by arguments. 
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Bore her 0 fF=cari'iod lier off. Prize, .same case with her. How have 
I offended? — Turn this into an indiroct question. Turn the follow- 
ing into a compound sentence : ‘But here Lcontcs prayers.’ 

Para. 14. Metaline — “ the capital city oi the Island of Le.shos, 
distinguished for the iuxury and i-ellncinent of its inhahitants.” The 
usual spelling is. lIi/fe/iHc. Sold her for a slave— Plato was sold 
• for a slave by the elder Diony.sius, the tyrant of Sieily. For=as. 
Go by— earned by. Beyond measure —-exceedingly. 

Page 182. 

A miracle for sense — for means in rc.'^peci of. Such was her 
intelligence tliat slie was I'egarded as the wonder of the ag<‘. 

Para. 15. Gave out — caused it te be reported. What is to piiv 
in ? Pretended funeral — a mod: funeral, as if Mai’ina was really 
dead, and her funeral rites were being observed. Stately monument 
— a .grand architectural woi’k over the grave in coinnicinoration of 
the deceased. On purpose —with the intention of. Buried— dead. 

. Last hope — Marina, because Thaisa died leaving her as her only 
child. Memory — memorial ; that which calls to remembrance. So, 
in A.s yon Like 1 1 — “Oh you memory of old Sir Roland," Memory 
of his dear Thaisa — f. e., Marina, her daughter. A dull and heavy 
melancholy — a melancholy causing a man to be inert and spiritless; 
a sorrow rendering a man insensible to everj’thing aroiind him. 

Para. 16. Barge — a state boat. But just to prolong his grief 
—the expression is elliptical. The meaning is ;— He used to take 
just as much food as was suilicient to keep bodj* and soul togother, 
and thorebj' keeping off death served merely to jjrolong ins grief. 
Whole ground— all the causes. But the main springs— hut is 
here a preposition. Mnin is from Anglo-Saxon ninr/an, to be strong ; 
hence, chief. Him— a reflexive pronoun for himself. 

Haply-— probably. With her tongue— by means of her persuasion. 
Silent prince the prince who hsul given up speaking. Gallant — 
from Italian galantc, f/nin- -finery. A min-Aaij is a day on which 
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men pul on tlieiv l)(*st dress. A gallaut lady is a fine beautilul lady. 
Rarely — iti si rare or uncommon nianncr ; Mipreinoly. LoWly seem- 
ing — to all appesirance ol an obscure birth. In his recovery — in 
cllccling his recovery. Provided — the condition being. But I — but. 
me ; excejitiug myself. 

Para. 17. Concealed her birth— kept her birth a secret. An- 
cestry — parentage. Wayward — having regard to one's own wsxy ; 
solf-wdlled ; capricious. Herself for she herself. To match — match- 
ing; eiiualling. Drooping — sinking. Fixed — direclcd steadily to 
one point. 

Perfect iimujeof her molher. CL: — 

“ Sleep, image of thy l.ither, sleep, my boy." 

— C'uuiphi'/f. 

Her stature to an inch — my late queen's exact natnr.ll height of 
body. Square brows— high forehead. Square— having a shape 
broad for the height, with angular rather than curved out lines. As 
—equally. Silver-voiced— (figure metaphor). Having a soft and 
clear voice. Report— describe. You have been. .. injury— H’rojif/ 
is here misfortune, harm ; it is opposed to iiijurif which means hijiis- 
ticc. The idea ol tossed will be made clear by the following beauti- 
ful lines from Byron’s Childe Harold : — " Man, thou pendulum 
betwixt a smile and a tear.” Opened— divulged. Warrant me as 
likely — assure me as jirobable. Pai-se me. Endurance— siitrerings. 
Wand-llke straight— as erect and tall as my late queen. 

Page 184. 

Smiling extremity out of act—” disarming calamity by meek 
and smiling gentleness. Extremity is here personified, but it is u.sed 
to express the extreme of calamitous infliction or .sutfering." Yet you 
look like Patience, etc. — though you have sullered so much, yet 
you appear by your outwjxrd look^ to be the very )xer.sonification of 
patience, looking with wonder on the gisives of kings (in allusion to 
himself), looking with contempt on the highest forms of misfortune, 
and neutralising its evil otlects. Usual — common : ordinary. I am 

T-17 
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moeked — I nm deceived with false Iiojjps or taiitiilized. Do — empha- 
tic. Weephiif witli tears. A participle aRroeing witli Lj’chorida. 
Impostor — Xame some other words which do not take the inflexion of 
gender. Both author and<iiifhrtre.s.scan be applied to a female writer. 
Sea of joys — Cf. World of sori-ows. Overbear... mortality — Over- 

bcflr=drown ; overwhelm. Shores. mortality=life. The meaning 

is, — Lest I die with sudden joy. In The JtcroH of the Tartar.% p. ICf), 
you will find that the mother of WeselolT, a Kiissian genfleman, died 
out of sudden joy at her son’s unexpected presence before her after 
his escape from the Imnds of Tarfars. “ He, (WeselolT) rushed 
])recipitately into her presence ; and she who had sf ood the shocks of 
sorrow wts found unequal to the shock of joy too sudden and too 
acute. She died upon the spot.” — Dr Qitieucci/. Down for fell down. 

She is not dead Dionysia — the first dead .signifies a state, the 

second dead wndetstooiV after hern vs cvvvployed vvv ww acUve sense, and 
means hiUod. This latter usage is become obsolete and slionld not be 
imitated. When by signifies the instrumentality of time, the usage 
is retained, as, she will be dead or die by lour o’clock ; but you 
cannot .say, — She will be dead by him. Or by bis own delighted 
fancy deceived — or deceived by his faney which WJIS now so delight- 
ed that he thought he actvially heard the soft music. “ Music of the 
spheres ” — Pythagorus was the first who suggested the notion so 
beautitullj- expressed by Shakespeare 

“There’s not the small’st orb which fhou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheimbims.” 

— Merchant ofVe.incc.” — Y. I. 

Plato says that a syren sits on each planet, who carols a most 
sweet song, agreeing to the motion of her own particular planet, 
but harmonising with the other seven. Hence Milton speaks of the 
celestial syrens harmony, that sit niion the nine enfolded 
spheres.”— Ai’cadc.s. Maximus Tyrius says that the mere proper 
motion of the planets must create sounds, as_ the planets move at 
regular intervals, the sounds must harmonise.— Bniimm. Unsettled 
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the prince’s understanding — raulorccl Poricics mad. Cross — 
oppose, undeceive. Have his way — think or helicve as he is disposed 
to do. (Jomiufi over — stealing over. Overpowered with excess of 
joy — filled with a transport of joy. Ovcri>owrrr<l literally means — 
afleolcd with a, power that could not he home. 

Para. 18. Dreamed a dream — Drmm, a cognate accusative. 
Silver bow. So, Homer calls Apollo the god of the silver how. 
Miraculously refreshed — revived by snpernatni-al power, i. c.. hy 
the grace of the goddess Diana. 

Para. 19. Which courteous two— the construction is : 

Pericles accepting whicli courteous offer agreed to.. .two. irhirli is 
an adjective. Obscure fortunes— her condition as a slave. Frown 
Upon — look with disideasure. Prosperous wind— favourable 
breezes. 

Pag’e 186. 

Altar — from Latin <dtH.s, high. Altered— from Latin tiller, an- 
otiier. Maid child— female child. Nursed with -nursed under 
the care of. Thought— planned. Told Diana’s altar true— simken 
the truth before the altivr of Diana. True is used licre substantively. 
Of. — Jly false o'erweighs your true.” — J/eiMire ftir Mcmturc. 
Passion of devout astonishment— ecstasy of holy wonder. Your 

present miseries sport — miseries and .sport are the two objects 

of the factitive verb malie. Spurt is in apposition witli nii.scrfr.s. 
Sport — amusement ; diversion. Buried — (Metaphorically) folded 
in. Leaps — exults with inexpressible joy. My heart leaps to be 
gone into my mother’s bosom— This is an hyiu-rbole, and means. 
— I earnestly long that my mother should clasj) mo to her bosom. 
Flesh of thy flesh — thy own daughter. Burthen — t hat which is 
borne. Yielded — given ; born. 

Page 187. 

Oblations — offering from Latin oWatfou — from the i*oot fero, fo 
brijig. Affiance — to betroth. From French Jhtnee, the pcrs<»n to 
whom one is betrothed. Virtue assailed by calamity— virtue put. 
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to feai by being' subjected to calamity. Sufferance — pentiission. 
Sitfferaiice is negative consent by not liinderiug or forbidding. 
Triumphing over chance and change— rising victorious over all 
the calamities brought on by adverse fate. Faith is fidelity, a strict 
adherence to dutj* and tuliiimentoi ijromises. Loyalty is faithfulness 
or allegiance to the sovereign. By another’s wrong— (Objective 
genitive.) By doing wrong to another man. Approaches to the 
nature of the gods— looks like something divine. Approaches to 
—resembles. An end proportionable to her deserts— the death 
which she richly deserved for her wicketbiess. Intentional — con- 
ceived in the mind, but never carried into action. Human laws 
cannot punish a man, however wicked, if his evil thoughts are not 
carried into action, but God judges us by the heart. Enormity — 
wickedness. Latin c, out, and norma, rule. \ 


THE WINTER’S TALE. 

Summary.— Leontes, king of Sicils', who lived in harmony with 
his wife Hermione, considered his happiness complete the day his 
old school-triend, Polixeues king ol Bohemia, came to visit him. 
The happiness was, however, soon changed into misery, for Polixeues 
on being pressed by Leontes to prolong his staj' would not stay, 
while he was persuaded by his queen to do so. Maddened with 
jealousy, he ordered Polixeues to be poisoned, cast Hermione into 
prison, and sent away his new-born baby, a daughter, to a desevt 
shore to perish there. With the aid of Camillo, a courtier of 
Leontes, Polixeues managed to escape to his own kingdom. This 
so enraged Leontes that he ordered Hermoine to be tried bv some 
judges for infidelitj . ^ hen the trial was about to commence, 
news leached Leontes that his son, Mamillns, struck with grief and 
shame, had suddenlj died. This caused Leontes to relent, but he 
soon heard that Hermione was dead. Paulina, daughter of Leontes, 
who had been sent away by him to perish, was picked up by a 
shepherd, and grew up a lovely maiden. Florizel, son of Polixeues. 
Avhile hunting near the shepherd's dwelling, saw Paulina, and, not 
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knowinR who she was, tell hi love with hoi*. When Polixeiies tlis- 
coverecl the secret adacliment his son h.icl made with a shepherd’s 
daughter, he was in great wratli. But Caniillo, who aliont this time 
came to know that Loontes had become a true penitent, pei*snaded 
Plorizcl and Perdita to go with him to Sicily. There Li'oiites w.is 
struck to see the resemblance that Perdita bore to Jiermioiie, and 
her jewels and other tokens ol high birth soon told him that she w.ns 
no other than her banished child. Leontes was next invited b.y a 
lady to see a statin* of his late queen. The statue was so life-like 
that Leontes was moved to kiss it. When, however, the statue 
valked about, Leontes to his joy discovered that Hermione was still 
living. His unlooked-for joy was completed when Polixenes entered 
the palace and a full reconeiliation was elTectcd. 

Page 187. 

Para. 1. Once lived— O hcc, because Leontes afterwards pcr.secnt- 
od Hermione Irom an unfounded feeling of jealousy. He had no 
wish ungpatifled —he had no longing of mind or desire iiufuKllled ; 
his happiness w,as full, beeaiise ho had nothing left lo wish for. 
His old companion -the friend of his younger days. Bohemia — 
a kingdom of Europe forming part of the Austrian dominions and 
comprised in the Geriiianie oonfederation. Called — chosen. Inter- 
changed—exchaiiged. Loving embassies— friendly message. 

Para. 3. To the queen’s particular attention— to i lie i-Miiecial 
notice or care of the (lueen. 

Page t88. 

His felicity quite completed— his cup of happiness (illcd to the 
hriin; his happiiies*. made full and complete. Talked over Old 
times— conversed on wlmt had happened in times gone by. Remem- 
bered- eallcd to mind. Recounted— narrated or described. Pranks 
^iiiiscliicvons tricks. Took a cheerful part— joined oiieerfiilly or 
gladly. I'lxpiain — Por my part. * It hath cowed my better part of man.’ 
Prc}MrUifj is an active parti<*iple. Here a part of the stating verb 
ico.s pirpun’iifl, being in the Ineompleto Past tense. 
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Para. 4. Joined her visit — added her entreaties or earnest 

prayers to those of her husband (she also bogged Polixenes to post- 
pone his departure. 

Para. 5. And now sorrow—the troubles of the A-irtuons 

cfueen commenced from tiiis time. Won over — persuaded. Persua- 
sive words — Avords haA’ing power to iniiuence the mind ; Avords by 
which the hearer is preAuiiled on to act according to the AA’ishes ol 
the speaker. Integrity — (Latin in, not, and taff, root of tango, to 
touch) uprightness. Give the meanings of intcgcv and intcgi’u]. 
An ungovernable jealousy — a jealousy so A'iolent that it cannot 
be checked or restrained. A savage and inhuman monster— Loontes 
AA'as so maddened by liis jealousy that he was led to treat his (pieen 
in the most cruel and barbarous manner. 

Para. 6. With the king his master’s orders— 7u»f/ is in 
aijposition AA’ith inantei-'n, 

Para. 7. He went prison — ^in'incipal sentence. He went 

npartment— adjectival sentence (to apartment.) Where the good 

il/rtinfllKs— adjectival sentence (to Mamillns). Who nm mother 

—adverbial sentence (to tvas beginning.) When the king ejito’cd- Co- 
ordinate sentence to the Principal sentence — And tahing the 

prison. 

Para. 8. He toolcit deeply to heart — he aa’us A’ery much gi’ieved 
by it. Drooped— (droo 7 ) is literally to hang the head) grew weak 
and faint ; declined. 

Page 189. 

Para. 9. Delphos— Delphi, the capital of Phocis, was built on 
the southern declivity of Mount J^arnassus. It Avas the seat of 
the most celebrated oracle of antiquity. The responses were deliver- 
ed by a priestess called Pythia. The temple of Delphi Avas sacred 
to Apollo. Oracle (Latin oracnhon from oro, to speak, from os, the 
mouth) the ansAver or response given by the presiding god 
to a question. Apollo-the son of Jupiter and Latona.' He aa^s 
the god of archery, prophecy, music and all the fine arts, and, at 
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n later period, ol tl>e sun. lie is usually ropresentocl in the prime 
of youtli and manly beauty, with long liair and Imving his brows 
bound witii the sacred laurel. 

Para. 10. Brought to bed — delivered. Had been unfaithful to 
him — had loved Iiis friend. 

Para. 11. How he may soften at the sight of his innocent 
child — how his heart may relent at seeing his guiltless babe. Gave 
up— delivered. 

Para. 12. Foreingherselfintothe king’s presence —presenting 
hci*self before the king in spite of all opposition. Notwithstanding 
—although. Spirited remonstrances— bold expostulations. Ag- 
gravated (Latin ad, to and (/anus, heavj') increased ; added to. 

Para. 13. Its helpless innocence— its stiite of being helpless 
as well as innocent. 

Para. 14. Leave— the object of fcorclsnot simply ff, but if ia 
perish. Desert shore — uninhabited sea-coast. Give the meanings 
of desert. 

Page 190. 

Para. 15. Too well— quite implicitly. Lying-in— being in 

child-birth. He had trial— he caused her to be publicly tried. 

Sealed'~up — fastened or closed with a seal. Leontes a jealous 
tyjpant — Leontes is called a jealous tyrant, not becatise he opi)osed 
his subjects, but because he ill-treated his wife from (an unfounded) 
suspicion of her faithlessness. If that.. .not found — if I’erdita be 
not recovered. Invented — concocted ; devised. To proceed in the 
trial of the queen— to go on with their investigation of the charge 
brought against the queen. 

Para. 18. Remorse — compunction orbiting of conscience for 
some wrong done. Repentant grief— sorrow caused by self-reproach. 

Page 191. 

Para. 19. The coast of Bohemia — “ Shakaspoare’s uulortunato 
slip in roiiresentiug in his Winters Tale, a sliip-wW‘ckod party land- 
ing in Bohemia, has been palliated by the di.scovery which .some one 
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has made, that Bohemia in the thirteenth centnrj' liad dependencies 
which extended to tlie sea-coast. But the only real palliation of 
which the case is susceptible lies in the history of the origin of the 
play. Slialcespeare took liis story from a novel named Pundosto. 
He transposed the respective circumstances said to have taken 
l)lace in Sicily and Bohemia, and through' inadvertence failed to 
observe what was suitable for an island like Sicilj' was unsuitable 
for an inland country like Bohemia. 

Para. 20. Tore him to pieces — pulled him in pieces. The wick- 
ed order — the iniquitous command of leaving Perdita to perish 
upon some desert shore. 

Para. 21. Perdita — From Latin perdiico — pevdo — pcrdiinni — 
jjc)’, entirely, and do, to put. One utterly lost. Obscurely inti- 
mating— darkly hinting. Untoward fate— a late not suitable to ^ 
its high birth, i. r., adverse fate. 

Para. 28. Maiden— virgin. Natural grace— innate excellence 
of character and disposition. Inherited— derived by birth. Untu- 
tored mind — mind not shaped or moulded by education. Behaviour 
—(Anglo-Saxon bp Mhbnu, to have.) The manner of hchnvimj or 
bearing oneself ; demeanour. 

Para. 24. Supposed daughter — Perdita who was believed to be 
the daughter of the shepherd. What is a sit p 2 )oai 1 ions child? 
Queen-like — like (or similar to) that ol a Queen... Deportment — 
behaviour. In the disguise of. house. Of. 

“ Oh, that he 

Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which did win my heart from me.” 

— Lord Bnrleiyli. 

Page 192 . 

Para. 26. Setting people son — appointing or placing men 

to keep an ej'^e on the movements of his son. 

Para. 27. The feast of sheep-shearing — a feast made on the 
occasion of shearing sheep ; the joyful solemnities observed on the 
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occasion of slicaring or sliaving the sheep. Guest — case absolute. 
Join in the general festivity— take a part in theinorry-making that 
was being carried on bj' the shepherds. Fcsfivitij comes from Latin 
fculiimn, from frstuni, holiday, /cs/m.s, solemn, fesL'il. 

Para. 28. Tables were spread — babies were .set and furnished 
with provisions. Explain : — ^The huv.s of the Twelve Tables. He 
sot the table on a roar. Were making — were being made, or, were 
a-inaking. Rustic feast — tlie baiMiuet prejiarcd on the festival of 
sheep-shearing for the country-folk. The green — the ground 
covered with green grass. Pedlar — one who travels about on foot 
witii small commodities for sale. Pedlar comes from Provincial Eng- 
lish jicddci*, from ped, a basket. 

Para. 29. This busy scene was going forward— they were thus 
busily omploj'ed. the lads and lasses in dancing and the yoTtng men 
ill making purchases. In a retired corner— at some lonely or 
secluded spot. Corner comes from French rnritirre, Latin cornn, 
a horn. Corner literally means, — A horn-like projection. Silly 
amusements — the pastimes in which the country-folks took delight 
appeared contemptible or silly in the eyes of the lovers, because they 
belonged to a far higher sphere in life. 

Para. 30. Nothing she does than herself— for the construc- 

tion see note.s on (he Merehani of TViiirc. The meaning is — Fwim one 
of such low bii’th as Perdita is, the gentility that marks both her 
doings and speech is something unexpected. Too noble for this 
place — too high for her spliere of life. 

Para. 31. She is cream — (l)rydeu has the expression. 

“Curds and cream, the flower of country fare.") The rinof.iho 
prettiest, and the most beautiful of milk-women. The meaning is — 
Perdita is the flower of country lasses, .She is, as it were, the goddess 
of the dairy, 

Para. 32. Swain — (Anglo-Saxon .shmu. young ui.\n, sei vant.) Mr. 
Hales s.iys. “ Sw-.iin was the p«H.*t’s Wf>rd for jieasanf in the last 
century." Here it means a eonuiry-lorer. There is not a kisS... 
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best — to tell tlie truth, they love caeli other bo fondly that the one 
has no occasion to propose or even ask a kiss, which the other does 
not feel nmch pleased to jrive ; their love towards each other is so 
nicely and equally balanced that it is impossible to say which of them 
loves the other most ; their hearts are in perfect unison. Tlie corres- 
ponding passage in Shakespeare is : ** I think, there is not half a 
kiss to choose who loves another best." That he little dFeams Of — 
Thai here is=Wlmt, or that which. Little dreams Of— never thinks 
of or imagines. Marriage portion — the fortune given to a lady on 
the occasion of her marriage. 

Page 193. 

Para. 83. That takes off yowr mind from feasting— that 
makes you averse to joining in the general merriment. 

Para. 34. Trifles— things «ir little value. The gifts which 

heart — Perdita dislikes the toys and gewgaws which you .speak 

ol. She wants to l)o requited with my love, and that lov(* for her is 
treasured up in my heart. Before— in the presence of. Ancient 
— old. Profess— avow. Contract— betrothment. 

Para. 85. Mark— observe. Divorce— sei)n ration. (From the 
root oi divert. Mark our contract— became a witness to tlie eon- 
tmet of marriage. Discovering himself— putting away his disguise 
and showing his individuality. Brat— (Anglo-Saxon hint/, a isig.) 
A contemptuous term for a child. .S/icc/)-/iook is a hook fastimed to 
a polo used by shepherds. Pei'dita Is so called in contemjit on ac- 
count of her being suiiposed to be a sliepherdss daughter. 

Para. 37. Undone — brought to .sh.amc. That the selfsame 

alike— though he exercises regal power, yet as nat ure's children 
we are all equal, the .same sun shining over our cot tage as well as 
his palace. Cf : — 

Yon sun. 

Ligiits it the great alone ? Yon silver beams, , 

Sleep they le.ss sweetly on the cottage thatch 
Than in the dome of kings ? 


— Slii'llit. 
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I am awakened from this dream~I am restorcrt t<> my mmisps t 
I shall no longor indulge in eastlo-linilding. I will queen it no 
farther — 1 shall no long(M‘ think of becoming a {|iieen, as I should 
have been, if 1 were married to 1 he prince. Queen — tojilaythe 
queen. Farther — further. It — the part of a <|necn. and may 
therefore be parsed as an objective of cognate signification to the 
intransitive verb qnmi. For similar const rnetions, Cf. — In their 
pride they lorded it over the island. 

Come and trip it as you go 
On the liglit fantastic toe. 

— Milfoil. 

It \Yould not lie wrong to take if to be in the ohjeetive ease Jisod 
indoflniloly after the intransitive trip, <S-r, 

Para'. 38. Spirit— boldness. Propriety— suitableness. To give 
up his mistress— to forego his love. His royal father—/, e.. the 
king, his father. A favourable scheme — a plan which he had long 
clierished or linrbonrod in his mind. Kero Uiroiirnhlr is used in 
the sense o( favourite. 

Para. 39. A true penitent— one given to sincere rejmnfanoe- 
for ills past iniscondJU’t. 

Pagre 194. 

Pinned to her mantle— stitched witii a pin to her mantle. He 
would engage Leontes should protect- he would pledge that 
Leontes, &c. 

Para. 40. Who conducted flight— who settled all tlie plans 

in oonneetion with tiicir flight. 

Para. 41. The remainder — the jewels. &e., that ranained after 
what he (the shepherd) had appropriated to his own use. Baby 
clothes — swathing clothes. Pinned — fastened with a pin. Mantle — 
cloak. 

Para. 42. Engrossed — (French fpw. Low Latin qros-ves, Latin 
cjvjs-sn.s. fat) wholly oeenpied. Give fin* dltfercnt me.aniugs of 
urnns (adjective) and rjronn (noun). Broke out afresh — bnr.sl forth 
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«inow. His grief broke out afresh— he was aRain ovcrpowerctl 

with grief, which burst out anew. And then to upon the 

indirect form would be,— Mo said to h'lorizol that, then too, ho 

bad lost of bis brave father, whom he then desired move than 

his life upon. 

Para. 43. Exposed — abandoned and left to perisli. Fell to — 
began. Comparing — malcing a comparison of. He fell to comparing 
the time — he began to see by calctilation if the dales of Leontes 
-abandoning his child and his finding Perdifa in the woods coincided. 
Distinguish between : f/onipnre to and eomporr with. CoiiipniT comes 
from Latin coin, together, and jutro, fo put. With the manner 
with means as well as, also. 

. Para. 44, The circumstance of Antigonus’ death— the man- 
nev in which Antigonus died. Seize upon— fall on ; attack. 

Page 195. 

The noble struggles — the heroic elforLs (made by Paulina 
+0 suppress her grief at the nows of her husband’s deafh while 
giving way to .io3" at the fulfilment of the oracle). Made him that 
— made him such that. The great sorrow mother — the grief 

that Leontes felt, as he thought that Herinione, his queen, was not 
■alive to look at her daughter, overpowered him so much that 
he could for a long time utter nothing except the w’ords, “ thj* 
mother,” “ thj- mother." 

Para. 45. Joyful yet distressful scene— because Pordita 

was recovered. Distvcititfiil because ITertnionc was supposed to be 

dead. Julio Romano — a celebrated Italian painter and statuarj*. 

He was the disciple of Itaphael who made him his heir. Born 

at Home, 1492 ; died in 154(5. A perfect resemblance— a faithful 

Image or portrait. Semblance — likeness. 

\ 

Para. 47. Liege — lord paramount ; one having lieges. Liciic 
•comes from French f/f/c, low Latin /cdu.s, a man between a freeman 
and a serf bound to the soil and owing certain sorvicG.s to his lord. 
The correlative word of liege (sovereign) is licricinmi.. It the more 
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shows your wonder — youv silem*e shows llip aniazomput yon Imvo 
been seizpd with iu a doscroe than your sppt‘c*h would. 

Para. 48. Majesty— dignify. From French mtjesfi, Latin 
iiinjcstas, ninjtis, iiun/iMr.s, great. Carver’s excellence — the shill of 
the statuary. 

Para. 49. Would I were dead— I wish I were dead. There is 
an air comes from her- she breathes. Ti>e nominative of eoiiie.s is. 

which understood. What fine breath — was there ever .siieli a 

skilful sculptor as miglit with his chisel give breath or iinp,irt the 
power of breathing to the statue; can there bo a chisel so smoothly 
sliarxi as to shape or mould a lireathing statue. Ruddiness — red 
colour. Stain— discolour. You will stain your own with oily 
painting — your own lips will be stained with the oil.v substance with 
which the statue has been painted. 

Pag^e 196. 

Para. 50. Matchless— of inc(»mparablc beauty. Looking upon 
my dear mother — Loolcint/ is to be J)arscd as a participle having 
the force of an adjective, as it de.seribes a state of the subjeel. 

Para. 51. Pedestal — (Latin prs, pedis, foot and Italian at alio, a 
place) the base of a statue. Some wicked powers— some, 'evil 
spirits, 1. 1’., by means of magic. 

Paras. 53 — 61, Slow and solemn music — music of a slow and 
grave character bedtting the solemnity of the occasion, viz.. Her- 
mione’s coming back to life. To strike up — to commence to play ; 

to begin to sound. Hung vip— clung to. The long-sorrow' 

happiness — Leontes, who siient manj* years in grieving for his dead 
wife and his lost d.iughter, was almost on the point of being killed 
with excess ol joy when they were restored to his arms. So good 
an end — such a happy conclusion. 

Page 197. 

Unlooked for joy — a joy that was never expected or thought 
of. Missed his son — found his .son esc.iped or gone away. Fugi- 
tives — (Latin fiiijco. to fly) persons who have fled from their country: 
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a-unaways. Took a part— joined. Warmth— fervour. Boyish 
friendship — ^iriondsliij) eon traded in l)oyhood. Patient Virtues — 
virtues e.xercised in siiirci'ing patiently and without nmrinnrin^, i. c., 
the virtues of endurance and fortitud<‘. Years — the accu.sativo of 
lime after the intransitive verb lined. 


ALL’S WLLL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Summary. — Helena, daughter of the famous phy.sician Gerard de 
Narbon, wJio, since the death of licr father, had been under the 
protection of a countess, aspired to the higli dignity of being her 
son's wife. The king of Prance having fallen sick and sent for 
Bertram, the young count, Helena followed him to the court, in the 
hope that by tlie use of a medicine which her lather had left her she 
might cure tlie king of his disease and obtain from him the hus- 
band she liked. Before two days were over, Helena, Indeed, cured 
the king and, as the promised reward, had Bertram for her husi)nnd, 
Bertram, however, did not love Helena, and told her that if only she 
would get possession of a eerUun ring fhat was on his finger she 
migjit hope to be united to him. Ho saying, he left; his home and 
went to Florence where he fell in love with a certain lady. That 
lady did not return his love, but, coming to know the .story of 
Helena one night, invited Bertram to her room, when Helena passed 
herself tor the lady and obtained tlie nuich-covetod ring from 
Bertram, giving him her own in its place. On his return to his native 
land, Bertram was asked by the king where he had obtained the 
ring which he wore. On his inability to give a .satisTactory answer, 
he was confronted with Helena. Hcdena e.xplained the my.stcry of 
the rings and became the beloved wile of her dear Bortrain. 

Pagfe 197. 

Parti. 1. Rousillion — some place in France. Corns to — acipiired ; 
-attained; obtained. Explain — He has come unto himself. For — on 
account of. Late —deceased. Bore to— ciierished for ; liad fois To 
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grace— to distin};iii*.h. His especial favour and protection— liis 
cai’c and kindnoss shown to him in a inarkod way. 

Para. 2. Absolute monarch — a sovoivipcn who is sujn*enio in 
everything and tloes whatever he likes, his powers iieing uniimited 

in everything. When Lafeu the king — an adverbial sentenee 

modifying iras liviuij. To conduct — lo lead or guide. .-IhsoJnfe 
(Latin (ib, irom, and anlvit, to lose) — possessed of unlimited power; 
despotic. A royal mandate— an authoritative eommand issued by 
the King, .l/umbdc (Latin mniidalum, fram iimiido, mutttn, the hand 
and do, to give) is literally something put into one’s hand. Might — 
could ; had the power. Seemed a second time to bury her husband 
— appeared to feel at the time of parting with his son the same 
degree of griel whieli she felt at lier husband’s dealli ; in i)arting 
with her son, al 1 lier griei for the death of her Inisband revived in 
her mind. (Her son would not have been removed to the King’s 
Court, had his natural guardian been alive). In a courtier’s 
flattering manner— in tlie coa.\ing way of a courtier. 

Fag’S 198. 

Befriend the fortunes of Bertram — ludj) him to rise in the 
world. Had fallen into a sad malady— Imd i)ecome subject to a 
painful disease ; had contracted a grievous disease. Incurable — past 
curt!. Present in attendance — .xttendance or wiiiting. In sad and 
mournful silence— without venting her grit'f in words or cries. 

Paras. 3—7. Unseasoned courtier— (rjisctisoin'd—nnrijie) r»- 
scusoiiod ^•()Mrli<•r therefore means a courtier not yet tlioronglily 
verged in all the ways of tlu* court. Make much of her — show her 
love and respect ; he kind and attentive to her ; take a pleasure in 
set'king lier case and eomfort^ In the present feeling of a deeper 
love — in her present state of iniiid in which she w.ts nuder the inllu- 
enct' of a love more intense than wliat she felt, for her th‘ccased 
father. Humble birth — low parentage. No note — no distinction 
or celebrity, rnssnf is from low Latin rus-uJu.*!, a youth, st.rvant. 
Height of dignity— high rank. Lowly fortunes— immhle position 
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of love. Unseen working Providence— the invisible ways oI God 
by which He does things. The secret manner or the incomprehon- 
.sible w.iys in wliich God effects His ends. 


Page 201. , 

Para. 10. Obtained an audience— got a hearing. Prevailed 
on— inffnenced or persnaded. To try— to use with the view ol le.sting 
the edlcacy of the medicine. Darling treasure— a favourite and 
highly valued thing. Essence— substance. The essence. ..skill- 
all the experience and skill ol his father were I)ronght into requisi- 
tion in discovering and preparing the medicine. Engaged tO forfeit 
her life — consented to uudoi'go the punishment of death if she 
failed to cure the monarch. Choice — the power of choosing. Fee 
(Anglo-Saxon fcnli, cattle, money, allied to Latin prciis, cattle) — 
price paid for services ; gratuity ; recompense. 

Para. 11. Did not deceive herself in the hope, &;e.— was not 
mistaken in thinking that iier lather’s medicine would effect the 
wished-for cure. The promised reward of a husband— the reward 
promised her by the king of being allowed to select her luishand 
from among the courtiers. Parcel (Frencli ]uire,eUe., Latin imrlie.uUir 
diminutive of pam, a part) — part. Explain : — Wlioreof by pai'cels 
she had sometliing lieard. — Olhello. Ever whilst I live— as long-as 
I shall live. Guiding power— the power to rule and direct. Self- 
offered Helena — Helena who offered hcj’self and her services to 
Bertram. A dependant on his mother’s bounty— one living on his 
mother's charity; one having no means to live independently ; a person 
who depended for his subsistence on the charity of his mother. The 
power of bestowing their nobles in marriage— the heirs of great 
fortunes w’ero formerly tlie king’s wards. This prerogative was a 
brancli of the feudal law*. A forced and uneasy marriage— a 
marriage which Bertram was obliged to contract in oliedionco to 
the wishes of the king, and which he was w’holly avei^e to. Of no 
promising hope — holding out no prospect of being .a happy one. 
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Let the rest go— von nwfl not twnibh* .voHi’M'If with (h<» other 
thing's, nainely, tlie oiler of tlie itn\:irtl promised. 

Page 202. 

A splendid blank— .sometliing very f;riiiul to look at. hut, in 
reality iiothint!: ; a sjaudy hattble : a prize which looked very srand, 
but, was iu reality valueless as heiiif; void of all comfort and happi- 
ness. Not being a gift bestow— the king could force Bertram 

to marry Helena, but he bad no power of making him feel a love for 
her. As he was...marpiage--as he had never lhi>nghl before of the 
possiblily of such a marriage, and as it. was consummated with great 
haste. Unsettled — discomposed. True observance— marks of 
(Idelity ; obedience of a faithful wife. Desert — Helena means to 
say that her life at hoiiu' would be a dessert to ht>r in the absence of 
■her husband. Elri' mil (Anglo-Sa.von I'lirnn, alrin in hntUi tiiu/ro, to 
increase.) Literally, piece out. add tt». Mere, improve ; make as 

comlortable as she could. Wherein my fortunes— an adjective 

aeutcuce to desert. Homely —plain ; humble. Cf. ‘Home-keeping 
youths have ever homely wits.* — 7’he Ttrn (irullrntrii of Vrroiitt. 
flomrlij is applied both to persons and things. The meaning is her 
good hick iu having got Bertram for her husband has been marred 
by the stars that overruled her destiny, (.c..tlionghshehadtlie 
good fortune ol being married to Bertr.im, yet she was not destined 
to enjoy the happine.ss that she expected from the high rank to 
which she had been elevated by her marriage. 

Paras. 13—16. Accomplished the purport of her journey- 
gained the object she had in view when she undertook the journey. 
Common civility — custom.iry polit<Miess. Dejected — cast down by 
grief. Broke her heart — cmshetl her spirit ; made her totally des- 
pondent. Cordial welcome— hearty gnsulng. Choice — the wife 
of Bert ram’s own choice or selection. Unkind neglect — a disregard 
which showed a hardness of heart. When thou canst... finger — 
when you can get the ring, which is on my tlnger, int«* your posses- 

.sion. Which shall never come oil’ — which shall ever remain on his 

\ 
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finger. But in such a then I write a never — never shall that time 
come when .you will get the ring from my linger. Thou and never 
are adverbs here n.sed substantively. Deserved a lord, etc. — was 
worthy of being the wife oi a noble ponsonage on whom twenty un- 
mannerly youths like Bei-tam might attend. Condescension — kind- 
ness and courtesy to interiors. Kind flattery — tender attention. 

Page 203. 

Till I have no wife— till my wile is dead and gone. Till I have 
no wife, I have nothing in France — I shall have nothing to do with 
France, nor think I have anything in it, till my wife is dead. Was 
missing — wxs not to lie found. Atone (to cause to be <i1 one)— 
expiate. Piturimugo (German pUuer, Latin porogriuue, a traveller, 
fi'om per, througli, and <(f/rr, land) a journey to a shrine. Acceptable 
tidings— agreeable news. llVrds (Anglo-Saxon ivcoil, clothing, con- 
nected with ttvetoo.) Ton haw the e.vpres'.sion “palmer’s wet'c? ” m 
jUfltoii, a palmer being a pilgrim. 

Para. 17. Curious— of elegant and nice workmanship. Among 
the curiosities ot Florence may be mentioned the celebrated Floren- 
tine Gallery, which contains the richest collection of paintings, sculp- 
tures, and antiquities in the world. Helena wanted no second 
invitation — Helena did not require to be twice requested. To make 
a part of the show— to be one of the many attractive sights of the' 
day. Talkative— garrulous. Was all of Bertram— allogetlier 
in reference to Bertram. 


Page 204. 

Done — flnished. Sunk deep —made a firm impression ; took a 
deep i*oot ; entered deeply. Cf. : — 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing. 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian sixring. 

— Pope. 

Para. 18. Stationed with the army at Florence — assigned a 
post in the army that remained at Florence. With music of all 
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sorts — the student should ho careful to avoid such cxj)POsslons as 
— 'Those sort.’ ‘ these kind of things, ' which are jiross solecisms’. 
Say — ' That sort,’ ‘ this kind of thiiii^s.' Solicit — rosiiectfully I’e- 

<inost. And every night love — (ho nocturnal music performed 

by a geutlcmun under a lady’s window is called scrcimdr. Suit^ — rt*- 
quest. That she V/OUld...rest — a noun sentence — Forming with 
‘ was ’ the predicate of the subject ‘ suit.’ After the family were 
retired to rest — an adverbial sentence, extension ol io ri.sil. To 
vislt--howV By stealth— when ? Aftn- llif rritf. 'To grant 

this improper request— to agree to this wrong or unbecoming pro- 
pnml. Knowing him to be a married man— atj adverbial plmiso. 
Knowing— since she know that marriage was out of (luestion. In 
reduced circumstances — impaired cii*eiuns(ances, f. c., Ihemotlier’s 
condition was grown eoni para lively worae. 

Paras. 19“24. Discreet— .sonsihie. Particularly importunate- 
very pressing in (his) solicitations. To admit him.. .that night- 
adverbial cniargoment of impurlumle. He SO much desired- 
adjectival enlargement of t'hil. ArfUnii (Lntin itnlro, to burn)-- 
Fiery. Iiorc, very hopeful. Trimnt (Freneh irmnd, vagabond)--^ 
wandering Irom duty. E.vplaln— To play (lie truant. To pass 
himself upon Bertram for Diana— to deceive Bertram into taking 
lier (Helena) to he Diana. To pass upon -to palm off. Secret 
meeting— a meeting under Hie cover of night, .^.s.sist is literally to 
stand hi;— to give support, here, the same as ludp. " Help implies 
more done by the liolper and less liy the jier-son lielped than aid or 
assislanca. .\..ssis(anoe implies eo-opeiiition. Two p<*rsons are said 
to assist eaeh other, not to aid each other,"— \Vii.\TKr.Y’.«. .S'l/mmi/ias. 
Wife— iri/c IS tvifr-wan. meaning ie«»/-iivin in allusion to the woof or 
web on wliieii women were generally employed. “ Man. one of 
Immuu kind wliether male or female, a person, or woman."— 
Uoswnrih. Won over to her interest -peisuadcd io take up her 
eause. In earnest Of her future favour— as a pledge of the kind 

services slie will do to tliem in future. Imi'IwsI meaning ‘money paid 
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ill advfliicc* ill toircii of tlip pletlfjt* Hint iiiort* would 1 )p pnid, iiioiioj 
given ill fokeii ol n iinrgniii * must not to lie coiifonndod witii tvirnrsl 
or edvuculitess menning ncrioiixiU’iis. 

Paffe 205. 

Free to make a second choice— at liberty to .select n second 
wife. Feigned character — disguise ; iin]»er.M»nntion. Come of it — 
to grow out of It. Flattering compliments— words of i*cgard mid 
ndmirntion intended to please Ihe person to whom (Iiey are addre.ss- 
od. Love discourse — Inngnage or .speech expressing love. Would 
be prophetic of areal affection — would lore! ell that Bertram would 
feel true love for her. Regardless of —inattentive to ; iiidiilerent to. 

Overlooked— failed to notice. A face which of plainness— Cf. 

the proverb— Too much familiarity breeds poiitenipt. Plainness — 
a w’Oinnn of plain <»r simple features. /'Vice, Case Absolute. Endear- 
ing sweetness of her manners —her lovely and pleasing deportment. 
Vowed— pledged. With all the speed she could make— with all 
possUile haste, 

Pag-e 206. 

Paras. 25—26. Should be so slightl}' passed over— slionUl l»e 
allowed to bo forgotten so easily. Whose words took all ear cap- 
tive — whoso conversation charmed every one wlu> heard if. Whose 

deep serve her — whose solid aecomplishment.s Inrnod fliose who 

came ill contact witli Iior into her adorer.s. /b'cp is opposed (o »n)wr~ 
jU'itih Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear— wv 
sincerely and heartily clierisli the memory of t.lie dead when wo iiear 
tliciii praised. Dear — Iiearb-felt ; sincere. An improbable Story — a 
story not deserving of credence or belief. Distiiignish between imprn- 
huble and impoitHibie. Feared — suspected. I am wrapped in dismal 
thinking — vague suspicions relating to tlio perpetration of some 
horrid deed have taken possession of my mind ; my mind is tilled 
with dark suspicions, i. c., I sti-ongly suspc'ct that there was .some 
foul play. Foully snatched— wickedly robbed (inurdei cd). 
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Support— l)cnr. Scarce believing for joy— tiu* joy was ^rcai 
as to load litiii <o di^rr«st the* reality of what ho saw. Unacknow- 
ledged wife — a wife not claimed as sueh liy her hnshand. The name 
...thing— the noiniiial, but not. the actual, wile. Blit the shadow... 
thing — Helena means to say that she is scarcely worth being called 
a wite sitice slie has only tlie name, but not the rights and privileges 
of a wife. She is, therefore, the shadow of a wite — a wife only in 
name, Dislttiguisli between slifulmo and .s-lmtir. Ho you say ‘ he 
stood under the shade’ or ‘ the shadow of a tree? ' E.v|)lain — to east 
into the shade. Both, both — by this Bertram means to say. •* You 
are not only my wile in name, but in reality also." Personated — 
represented; passed for. Done — .iccomplished : elfected. This is 
done — this has been accomplished ; the condition has been fulfilled. 
You are doubly won — f. <*.. by hei* getting oil the ring from 
Bertram’s Anger as well as Ijy Bertram’s vowing (hat Helena (.houUl 
he his wile wJum slu' persona I <.hI Diana. Make it plain — prove 11. 
Sanctified — made lioly. 


Tf-IR TWO gentlemen:; OF VERONA. 

Summary. —Valentine and Pwithens nere two gre.it friends, who 
lived in (.he city of Verona. Brotheus was in love wnth the f.iir 
Jnlin, and would on no aceount Imive his native place, while Valen- 
tine in se.irch of fortune awl to see the wonders of the world abroad 
went away to the Duke of Milan’.s court , Brotheus’s f.ather was a 
mail who would allow no body to dispute his will. Once having de- 
termined that Brothons loo should go to Milan, his fat I mm* had no 
rest till ho aelnally sent him there. On arrival at Milan. Bi*ntheiis 
found Valentine in high favor with (he Duke of Milan, and though 
hitherto mneli averse to love-making foil madly In love with the lady 
Silvia, daughter of the Duke of Milan. So charming w“.is Silvia that 
though Brotliens w.is an admirer of dnlia and Valentiw’s love 
was reciprocated by her, iie d-‘temined to foi'sake .Inlia and become 
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tlie rival of his friend. JLndeed, Protheus went so far as to betray 
his friend’s secret to the Dnke that by the help of a ladder of ropes 
he meant to elope from the ijalaee with lady Julia after it was .dark. 
The Duke upbraided Valentine for his ingratitude, and he was forced 
to depart without even seeing Silvia. About this time Julia came 
to Milan in disguise all the way fi-om Verona, and her heart broke 
when she saw hei' lover making offers of love to Silvia. Silvia of 
course rejected the offers with scorn, but her vexation had no bounds 
when her father, the Duke, insisted upon lier marrj'ing a certain 
gentleman, named Tliurio. To avoid the marriage, Silvia escaped 
from Milan and, while passing though tiie forest where dwelt 
Valentine and a baud of robbers whose chief he was forced to be- 
come, ^vas seized by one of the banditti. Protheus had followed 
Silvia to the forest, himself being followed but Julia. Tluis it was 
that in the forest they all came across Valentine, Seized with 
remorse Protlieus apologised to Valentine, but Valentine was so 
high-minded that he not only accorded him full jjardon, but offered 
him Silvia too. At this time Thurio reached tlie forest in pursuit of 
Silvia, but when Valentine challenged him he drew back and relin- 
quished every claim of love. The Duke, who was a very brave man 
himself, when he came to know of the gallant and generous action 
of Valentine, freely bestowed his daughter on him ; aiuV Julia was 
married to Protheus. 

Fag’S 207. 

Para. 1. Between is used when two persons, and amo)tq when 
more than two are intended. Firm— strict. Uninterrupted— lasting 

for a long time. Subsisted -existed. Between whom subsist- 

ed an adjective sentence to 1 utentine and Prothens. Pursued 
their studies ^real. Hours of leisure — vacant hours. Passed in 
each other s company spent together. Each other is used when 
two, and one another when inoi’e than two, persons, are meant. 

t 

Fag’S 208. 

Mistress— sweetheart. Passion— love. Topics- (Greek fopos, a 
place) subjects of discourse. Disagreed— had a difference of opinion. 
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A little weary. A lilih' — somewhat. Lff/f<*-nothinK. So, « /<•»•, 
and /('ID. Weary — tired ; sick. Terms — words. In pleasant terms 

— ^jestingly. And in pleasant love — would facetiously expose 

the folly of falling in love. Idle fancies — vain, unprofltahle thoughts. 
Enter his head — come into his mind. The free and happy life, 
i.c., the life of a bachelor. Greatly preferring— having much more 
liking for. /•Invioiis, from Latin auxins — nitf/i), to press tightly, 
means, — Holding tlie mind in a state of pressure, and therefore full 
of uneasiness. 

Para. 2. For a time — for a short time; temporarily. Part With 
— bcjiarate from. Cease to persuade me— do not try to kecj) me. 

Sluggard— an idle m an. Wear out— waste. Home keeping 

wits — youtlih who have never travelled abroad can nc'ver be remark- 
able for groat intelligence and judgment', since their experience is 
very limited. Changed to the sweet glances— riveted (or fastetiod) 
to the tender looks (i. <■., if you were not dcojtly enamoured of 
.lulia). Abroad— outside. Love on still— continue to love. May 
your love be prosperous — nmy you be happy in winning the love 
of .Tulia. 

Para. 3. Mutual— reciprocal. Unalterable— not changing. Pre- 
vail upon— per-iuadc. They parted friendship— they took 

leave of each other after exchanging assurances of being constant' 
in their friendship. Rare— uncommon. Worthy of notice— remark- 
able. Partaker— sharer. 

Para. 4. Which he mistress— A co-ordinate sentence to 

Porllf'tis snf doieii. iMiich he — and ivhich. To deliver tO — to give 
into the hands of. To deliver to her mistress —an adverbial <‘Xten- 
sion of r/div. ' 

Para. 5. A noble spirit — an exalted ehaiacter. Become — .suit. 
It did not... won — she thought that to show some coyness would 
be becoming to her honour as a virgin. Affected — pretended. To 
be insensible of his passion— not to notice his courtship. Uneasi- 
ness in, &c.— In— arising fmtn. 
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Para. 6. Would not receive it— expressed her unwillingness 
to receive it. Chid — rchnketl. ’0 rlocle is a contraction of — on the 
clock, ir/io /rncir Ficr iiiiah’CMs more — This is an adverhial extension 
of the predicate offnrd. Who —since she (know). The rejected 
letter — tlio letter whicli .Inlia haughtily declined to receive, 

Pagre 209. 

Take the liberty of seeming wanted— presume to siiow tliat 

slie understood wliat .Tiilia re.slly longed to have. Retiring — witli- 

drawing from the room. Fragments— hits : pieces. Who meant 

them — whose intention was that they should not be taken away 
hy Lncebta. Pretended anger — counterfeited or feigned anger; 
anger that she did not feel. Go — Imperative mood. G'o implies a 
rebuke. Get i/nit <;oii(*. i’oii is here tised rotlexlvely for — ijoityaclf. 
But to nso ijaiirsclf would not he idiomatic. The sense is — Be olf from 
my sight. Fingering— handling. 

Para. 7. Piece together— join together. As well as she could 
— to the best of her power or, as was i>ossible for her to do. Frag- 
ments — pieces. Made out — found out. Love-wounded — wounded 
by love ; pierced by the arrows of Cnpid. Figure metaphor. Loving 
words— words breathing love. Loving— tender : alfectionale. Or. 
“ If in .speaking of something, it is needful to mention it under two 
names, we then connect the name hy ‘or* simply: we say— ‘ He 
w’ent to Van Diemen s Land or Tasmania.’ But if w’o wish to s])eak 
of tAvo places, we repeat t he preposition, and say— “ ITo came from 
^sew York or from BaUimorc : or w*e repeat the aptacle and say 
The tongno or the pen ; or wo prolix the words ‘ either' to the former 
of the two and say;— “either now or unnsual forms."— drooii. Here 
wounded is another word for torn a.mudcr, .Tnlia preferring the poetical 
expression wonnded to tlie prosaic leriu usnnder. Made out— deci- 
pliored; discoA'ored. Lodge -harbour. Bosom— the folds of the 
dress covering the breast. Till their WOunds were healed— Figure, 
persomnod metaphor. The meaning is— till tliey were iiieccd to- 
gether. ^Tot that they would be actually pieced together, but licr 
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love Ipiuls lior to brenlc forth in tho fli«lit of h.vporbolo. To make- 
amends — to make repai-ation for; fo coinppiisate for any wrong: 
(lone ; to alone Jor Iier eriielt.\ in f tMriiifr the letter in piece'*. 

Paras. 8~I4. A pretty. ..childishness— an a"reeab1e fri\olity 
characteristic of a latlj'. Sweet lines — an afireeable letter. Sweet 
life — tlic letter has made my life agiwable. What letter are you 
reading: there ? — The indirect question would be — He asked what 
letter he was reading there. Il'/iut is an adjective. Lri ntc .siv ir/mt 
nciDs, i. c., what news it contains. News — In Shake.speare iicii*.s is 
used sometimes as a plural, as here. Of — by. Graces — favour. Graces 
him with— bestows on him. Favours— kind acts. The partner of his 
fortune — /. c., (Ho wishes that I were with him) in order to siiare liis 
good luck. How stand you affected to his wish ?— how has his wish 
influenced or moved you ; are you disposed to comi»ly with his 
wishes or not ? Hoir stand ijim in modern Bnglish should be. Ihav 

do ijou stand. As on wish— as one whose actions are not to be 

iulluenced or decided l)y the kind wish expressed by Valontiiu*. 
Protheus .says that the course he slmuld ado])! is to be decided by 
his father and not by his Irieiid. 

Paras. 15 — 17. Just — a moment ago. He wondered his lordship 
...abroad — ^7’he direct form would be — ** I wonder your lordship 
sulTei's your son to spend his yoijth at home, while most men are 
sending their sons to seek preferment abroad." 

Page 210. 

Preferment — ^good fortnne. Explain pcrfcrincitt. nsed in tlie 
following : — 

Why. there's no remedy ; 'lis the enrse of servicf'. 

Preferment goes by letter and alTection. 

And not by old gr.idation. whew* each seeond 

Stood heir io the first. 

—Olhrtlo. 

To try their fortunes — to see what is instore lor tho'.n. Upon 
Protheus telling- -it would be belter to say : (qmn Protheus’ felling. 
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Sudden resolution — a (leteriniuation foj'incd on tlio spur of the 

moment. Positive— over-bearing. My will is wish— I desire 

tlie s.aine thing that Valentino does. Perhaps toill is la'cen Jiero 
in the sense of pleasure, e.onmaiul. What I Will I V/ill — what I 
•wish to do, T must got done, and I receive no e.vcnse ; so tlie matter 
must end here, ll'i// is used liere as a principal A'erb liaving what 
for its object. Will— determine ; resolve to do. And there is 
an end — and it is llnal ,* notliing more is to be said about it. 
Peremptory — autlioi‘itativo ; positive. To dispute — ^to contradict. 
Suffered him to dispute his will — allowed him tlie. lilierty of argu- 
ing with him as to tlie reasonableness or otherwise ol his commands. 

Had brought necessity — had made it necessaiy for him to 

adopt the hard course. 

Paras. 18 — 26. Now that Julia time — an adverbial sentence 

to preteuded. (Thai) she was (luiiig lime. Object noun sonlence 

■of found. Feigned to his father — st.itcd to hi.s father without being 
aware of tlie truth of wliat he said. Given up the freedom, etc. — 
had become a slave to love. Wrought this Avondrous change— made 
him so passionate. 


Pag-e 211. 

If I had wished.. .here it i could want anvthiiig it was to .see 
my friend. Pretended indifference-feigned an nncoucern. i.c., 
t issembled her love for Protheus. Mournful farewell is tlie same 
as sorrowful leave. Feigned-falscly represoiitod {invented). Freedom 
s ate of mind not allcctcd by (t.c., insensible to) love. Passionate- 
ardent. V/ere on a visit to-he called on. Turning into ridicule- 
representing in a ridiculous light ; making sport of. A truant Of 
y ime—one who has idled away or wasted his time ; one who 

has made no good use Of his time. Complete in person mind- 

of handsome features and an accomplished or well cultivated mind. 

. She IS a gallant creatine and complete in mind and ieature.”- 
■ «'"!/ . Graces— finalities of a charming or pleasing nature. 

To grace a gentleman-an adjectival infinitive phrase, lueaiiiiig- 
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which grace (adorn) a goiiMeman. Welcome him then aecordlngr 
to his worth — give him a reception as warm as liis merits are great. 
To be my fellow-servant to your ladyship -.«fcr»viii/ is a term 
of giillantry, exi^ressive ot the homage wliicli a gentleman pays 

to a lady with whom lie e.(»nversef.. How all does came —Dries 

comes from Anglo-Saxon dJif/rrn, to thrive, to avail. “ Tn tlie jilirase, 

* How do you do ' the Hr.st do is an au\iliai*y, the second is t lie verb 
(lurjcm, ‘ hire,’ ‘ prosper.' The same verb is seen in such expressions 
as ‘that, will do;' ‘it did very well.* — Adnms. From Whence — 
is objected to by grammarians as being tautological. Thrives — 
prosjiei’s. How thrives your love — how far have yon Jieen snecess- 
fiil in winning tiie love of yonr lady. You joy not 'in a love dis- 
course — .von take no pleasure in discoursing or talking of love. That 
life is altered now — I am now a changcti man. I have done 
penance for condemning love —Pemtme N the punishment inlllcled 
* by a penitent upon iiimself. Tlie meaning is — For tlie transgression 
I have made in slighting love I have put myself to voluntary piinisli- 
niout or simply —I Iiave repented for despising love. Chased — driven 
away. Enthralled— lirouglit into bondage or captivated. Enthralled 
eyes — eyes iasciuated by love. /Siilliro/lcd literally meatis — reducetl 
to the condition of r thi’all, lienee enslaved. “ Tlirall and tliraldom 
descend to ns from a piwlod when it was the custom to thrill or drill 
the ear ot a slave in token of servitude ; a custom reUiined by our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers who were thus wont to pierce at the chnrcJi- 
door the cars of their hond-servanls.*’ Trench. Humbled me — re- 
duced me so low ; subdued my pride. Correction — eliastisemcnf . Now 

lean of love— llgnre hyperbole. A person is said lo hmil: hint 

fitnl when he partakes of food after abstinence, esiiecially in the 
morning. Valonline means to say that love has become a part of 
himself. Words formed like hrcnk/cisf (n.) of verbs and noun are 

sc<ov-ciwi‘, .-tpil-Jirc. But friend tongue— hut Pmthens mnsf 

no longer be called a Iriend; but Prothens had ceased to be a friend, 
for lie olierishod vile tlionghts. Working in the heart of — carrying- 
on its oper.itions in and inlluencing the mind of. 7*n/tcni (French 
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patron) is literallj' a patron or one whom we imitate; hence; a 

model. A false lover— /«/.sc to Valentine and faithJcttit to 

Julia. Vanished away— disappeared. 

Page 212. 

Deter is from Latin ileterreo, de, Irom, and derreo, to frighten. 
Supplant— {Latin mipplunto, to trip up one’s lieel.s, niih, under, and 
plntitu, the sole ol the loot) displace. Unjust ^liere, false ; perfi- 
dious. When people. ..unjust— when men who are naturally just waiit 
to do any wicked act. Yielded himself up to, &0.— allowed Iiimself 
to be overpowered by, &c. Yielded (Irom Anglo-Saxon f/jidoji lo 
pay ; guilt, which literaU3’ means the line paid for an offence, is 
from the same root) surrendered. Unhappy passion — Uuhappn 
is here used in a subjective or active sense, meaning, causing un- 
happiness. 

Paras. 26-33. Imparted to him— told him. In confidence— in 
full liope timt he would not betra,v him ; in stirict privacy. A ladder 
of vopes— The iienltive of material ; o/— made of. To get out— to 
come out. Recital —account. Dearest secrets— secrcLs dearly or 
loudly cherished in the mind. Artful speeches — words full of 
cunning and deceit. Worldly good — earthl.v preferment such as, 
rank, honour, and riches. Draw — e.xtract; draa> from him — make 
iiira disclose. Not omitting— also mentioning. A miracle of integ- 
rity— a wonderfully honest man. Rather than he would conceal 
— to concealing. Betray — divulge ; give out. Whither away so 
fast where are you going so quickly'. Tlie same meaning would be 
expressed bj ' — Whither '^ofast ; aanty is used I’edunduntlj’. 

Page 213. 

Had no better success than — i>rovcd useless as. In the event 
ill what happened ; in the issue. Be they — are they. Import — 
couscuuence. No matter — it is ol no consoipicnce ; it is all one. 
Council-advice. Nearly -closelv. Prelude -(Latin prm before, 
d Indus, plaj.) Literallj’, anything plaj'ed beforehand ; a preface. 



Drawn /«>• withdrawn — I had Ihoiufht dntif. I imlnlgcd in tlu* 

liope thafcslie would be a comfort (o me in my old af'o by lier behav- 
ing fo me as becomes a child. Turn her out — to discard her. f. e., 
to disjmse of hor. To whosoever— to him who. Let her beautj’ 
be her wedding dower — she will receive no dower from me on her 
marriage. As she prides herself on her beauty and has proved her- 
•solf an uudutiful daughter, let her beauty be the only attraction that 
will gain hea- a iinsband. 

Para. Si— 43. Where all this would end— what tiieeonelusion 
or upshot of this speech would be. Would have me to do in all 
this — wiuits mo to do in tins matter- Nice — afleetodly modest or 
reserved. Coy — shy ; inaccessible to love. Aged eloquence — the 
elofjuenco of a man of my age. The fashion of courtship —the 
tnodc of courting. A general idea — an account which gives t.he 
broad fe.atures of a case without entering into details. The like — 
Lifre may he parsed Iiere as a notm put for things of the same kind. 
Might have— could gain. Artful— cunning. Who was now... 
discourse — who after all this prefatory discourse was now tmtering 
on the real subject of his conversation. Unfortunately proposed — 
made the unfortunate suggestion ; iiiijorlmiiilr I)eeause tlic proposal 
led to bis own detectic»n. 


Pag’e 214. 

Feigned this long story on purpose, &c.— invented this long 
story with the object of socking a pretext on which to pull olT the 
cloak from Valontiue'" person. Elopement — (Anglo-Saxon libsipnn. 
to rnn) a seeivL dcpartni’e of a woman with her lover. Overcame 
her sense of propriety — blinded her to the conr.sc of conduct which 
was becoming to a maiden. To see...meIanGhoIy— an adverbial 
extension of the predicate ierj.«. aorry. Serenade — (Italian urmirta, 
from si'vnw, Latin .svjs’iius, secure, cloudless. Originally, mu'-ic 
performed ill the open air on a .serein* night). To entertain with a 
serenade or mnsie performed at night. 
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Paras. 44— 4<9. Imprudent step— unwise coiivse ; Julia acted 
inconsideratcl.T in coniing to Milan dissnisod as a male. Her ' noble 
maiden pride and dignit 3 ' of eharaeter— her liigli sense of her 
woi’th as a maiden and her exalted character. She Should lower 
herself in his esteem — she would fall in his good opinion. That 
made her wear a sad and thoughtful eountenanee— tlmt caused 
her to look pensive and anxious. By the way — on the road. 
Whither— to wiiich. Conducted- led ; carried. Very different- 
sad. To what — strictly speaking, it should be from what. 

Page 215. 

Inconstant — faithless in one’s love. Window — “ a window, for- 
merly imndore, was intended for the admission of air as well as light, 
and took its name from being the door for the wind to enter.” — Dean 
Houre. Others say that ii'iiidoie is from Icelandic uindr,' and 
eye ; a window being an eye or opening for the wind. Ungenerous 
conduct— base or dishonourable course of action. Witnessed — 
seen. A parting gift— a gift made at tlie time of taking leave of a 
person. Suit— love proposal. Putting in a good tvord for Julia 
— dropping or introducing a favourable remark about Julia. Julia 

is complexion — Julia is netirly of my stature and appearance. 

Boy’s attire— page’s dress. The more shame for him— the 

more shameful is his conduct. Cheered the lady — inspired 

some hope in the disguised Julia that her rival (so she had thought 
Silvia to be) would not encourage the suit of l^i’Otlieus. To return 
to— to again take up the story of. Which way to bend her 
course— which way or where to go. To head her courste is to direct 
her steps. , 

Page 216. 

Heart’s dear treasure — Silvia, whom he dearly loved. Treasure 
comes from Frencli 1 resor, Latin fhesaarus — a treasury or repository. 
Set upon— attacked. 

Paras. 60 57. Crossed by adversity — subject to misfortune. 
Valentine told him riches — ^The direct form would be— Valen- 
tine said to them : — I am a man crossed b 3 ' adversit.v, I am going 
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into linnislinicnt and I have no money, flic elothes I have on heinfi 
all my I'ichos. Struck with — slj-ongly moved at the sight of. Noble 
air — dignified hearing. Outrag'e — (Old Frcneli, onllrage, low Latin 
(f/tmr/mm, from iilint, beyond) wanton mischief. Robin Hood — an 
outlaw who lived in the days of Rieliard I. He was very generous 
liy nature and kind to the poor. Ballads — (italiaii bfillald, from 
ludUirc, Oerman htllizeiu, io danee.) Orginally, songs sung in danc- 
ing. Here, popular songs. Itcad the old hallad of * Chevy Chaw' ' 
in the Spertatov, and Goldsmith’s ballad of “ Edwin and Angelina." 
Outlawed — proscribed bj* the law. Banditti — (Italian IxttulHo, low 
Latin iKtudirp, to proelaini — akin to ban) men put under the ban of 
the law. The i)lHral of bandit is or banditti ; ‘.so. the plural 

of foninda is foimiuUm, or taking the la tin ini)e.vion «•. fnrmultr. 
Words retaining the foreign plurals i\re not yet naturalized in the 
language. Mantua — a town in Italy, the birth-place of Virgil. Situa- 
tion-'-position. Came to pass— happened. Depredations— (Latin d<>. 
intensive, and pva'da, plunder) acts of plundering or pillaging. Pretj 
eoiiios from the same root. Distinguish between p;*r;/ and hnotn. 
Aidhovilij is either rightiul power or the jmner divided from opinion, 
respeet, or esteem. In the latter .sense you speak of the authority of 
an historian. Robbed — Oltl hVeneh robrr. German rouhioi, eonneelc'd 
with Latin r«7)/o, to Sioize, and Sn^on rap, rcarr, jw’rc) plundered. 
Never say — He robbed my purse, but — he robbed me of my jnu'.se. 
or, be stole my purse. An honourable mind — a mind full of noble 
sentiments. Humanity— kindness. Found little comfort in hearing 
— became anxious when sin* heard. Endure — sulTer. For thee — for 
thy sake. 

Page 217. 

He began to distress her afresh with his love-suit— he i)egan 
to trouble her by ag.iin pre.ssing her to ret\irn his love. Win — j)er- 
suade. 

Paras. 58-62. Courting— wooing ; makinar proposals ol Io\eto, 
Being caught — being found out. (what a faithless friend he wns). 

T— 10 
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Lively — deep ; aeiite. To a romantic degree — to an eximordinai’y 
ov fabulous extent ; to an exti-sivagsint degree. In a sudden flight 
of heroism — suddenly led away by noble disinterestedness or disre- 
gard of his pei’sonal ends. Interest — claim. Strange offer — a pro- 
posal of an odd nature. With this new-found Virtue— at a time 
when his mind had just ts\ken a turn towards virtue; when he was 
not perfectly reformed ; notwithstanding Prothens ' recent reforma- 
tion shewn by his penitence lor his falseness to Vab'ntine. Recover- 
ing her— restoring her irom her swoon. Would long friendship 

— would long insist on putting into exeiMition the proposal which ho 
made from a feeling of romantic friendship, t. c., a friendship carried 
to an extravag.int degree. Earnestly— steadfastly. Wrought in 
him— operated on his mind. Pretensions— «‘laims. Deserved her 
— shown himseli worthy to have her. 


Pagre 218. 


Spirited manner— bold tone. Keep back— withhold. Embrace 
—(French nubivascr, Latin cm, in, and hjvis, an arm) to meet. Take 

toueh-restablish your claim on Jier by so much as touching 

her. To breathe upon my Silvia— to come very close to Silvia, so 
that his breath may touch hor. Light conditions— terms wliieh are 
ot no weight or moment, i.e., the threat of having been challenged 
by Valentine. Worthy Of an empress’s love— deserve to have an 
empress for your Avife. This is said in admiration ot Valentino’s 


conduct. State offences— acts ot treason ng;iinst the state ; political 
ollences. Black crimes— heinous crimes, such as murder, robbery. 
&c. The ready duke— the duke Avhose mind Avas prepared to show- 


mercy to the robbers on account of Valentine’s late connection Avitli 
them. Love prompted faults-fanits Avhich he Avas led to commit, 
from his love of Silvia. Awakened eonscience-couscience roused 
from a state of lethargy and made to perceive the Avickedne.ss of a 
Avrong action. Triumphs-stately show-s or pageantries. 
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rYMBEl^INE. 

kiiiv: of Britain, had by his first wifn fhri*»* cdiildrcn. 
Iinojton. a danghtni', and two sons wlio wore stolen away. wIumi 
<|nitn young. His second wife was a heartless woman, who (renffd 
fmogeji very badly. Without the knowledge of the king or tin* 
<ineen, Imogen married a eertain aceomplishi*d genfleinan. nameil 
Posthnnms. who was the best scholar of thal age ; and this enraged 
the king so nnich that Postlinmns was banished. I’osthnmns fell 
info company at Borne with .some gsiy young men. and one of these, 
by prodneing Imogen's bracelets, artfully persuaded him lliaf Imogen 
was a dishonorable latly. who had proved disloyal to her husband. 
Postlinmns in a .ie.ilans isige wrote to a Iriend that he should prevail 
upon Imogen to go to Wales .lud there put Imm- to death. The* 
trietid took her near hlilford Haven, communicated to her the design 
Aif Posthumns, and asked her to wait with patience till Postlinmns 
saw and repented his injustice. Left alone, Imogen wandered about 
till she came across her two bmt hers, who had been stolen away in 
their infancy, and their repnted father, one* Bellarins. Wliile site 
lived in their company she one day took a medicine. Irom the elfiHUs 
of which she fell into a deathlike sleep, was taken by Bellarins to 
be dead, and carried by her brother to a shady covert, where they 
mourned her loss and liiiished her funeral ohscipiies. When Imogen 
shook, off the effects of the drug, and proceeded on her w.ij, slie fell 
into tlie hands of the Homan general, who was advancing to invade 
Britain. Thanks to fhe extraordinary valour of Posihnmus. the two 
lost sons ol Cymbeline, and Bellarins. Cymbeline gained victoiy 
ill the battle that followed. Imogen and her master, the Hom:tn 
general, were taken jirisoners ; and lachimo. too, who had tricktsi 
Posthiimiis into a false belief against fhe honor of Imogen, was a 
prisoner. To s.ive his life, lachimo made a full and fn*e confi*ssi<m 
of the base trick he had ]ilayed, and relie\ed Imop;en and Posthiimiis 
fraiii fhe weight of guilt and woe*. 
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Introduetion.-Cymbellne— “ Cimobflin. tlu* Oymbelhie ol 
,Slitikesi)eare, was king of the Trinobantes, wliose tervitoi-y eitibi-aeed 
a large portion of Soutli Britain. His eai)ital Cainaloflunuin is now 
rnnsidered to Imve been Colchester, or the immediate neiglibonrhootl. 
Tliat Ciinobelin was surrounded by some attributes of a later civili- 
sation may be gathered from the various coins ol his reign which 
still exist. There is abundant evidence that the great, idea of Imperial 
Home was familiar to the ridel's of England, although thej were jet 
tree from her chain."— Knkjht’.s HMory of EtitihiiicL According to 
Kolinshed, Cymbeliiie ascended the throne in the nineteenth jear of 
the reign of Aiujustui^ C(i‘xuv, the llrst emperor of Rome, and the 
ueiJheAV of Julius CVsar. 


Paras. 1—14. Time— reign. Reigned— ruled. Britain- the 
name is said lo be derived from Brnlim, the mythic coloniser oi 
Britain. Emperor comes from French cmprrriir, Latin imporaior-— 
a commander, from hnpevo, to command. 
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A strange chance — a singular degree of fate. Nursery — an 
apartment where young children are brought uj). But — only. Quite 
—altogether. Conveyed— carried. Plotting— intriguing. PosthU- 
mus — (Latin po.sf/(umu.s, puslinnnn, superlative of poplprim, coming 
after, from post, after) one born after the deatli of either parent. 
Poniltiimiis owca the ‘li ’ which lias found its way into it to the notion 
that, instead of being a superlative of * po.sterus,’ it has something 

to do with * post humans" ’ — Trench. His father Cymbeline— 

Ids father was killed in one ol the battles which wen* waged in behalf 
of Oymbeline. Helplessness — destitute condition. Orphan — from 
Greek orphanox, akin to Latin orbnx, bereaved. Play-fellOWS — 
playmates. With their years— as they grew up. Disappointed 
queen — queen whose purpose was frustrated. Learnt this secret — 
came to hear of this private marriage. Of her high dignity — of the 
circumstance that she was a princess. 
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Seeming— oiiUv.ini. Lawful— valid, in watch -on tho looic- 
■onl.. Bracelet — (Dinumilivt* «>1' Old Frt'ncli ai'inour for tin* 

jirm) an ornamoid lor the wrist. Remained a solitary and 

dejected lady — pa-ssed In‘r days alone and in grief. Fell into 

nations— joined the society. &c. lachimo — I.ieliiino is represent eti 
not as an ancient Homan, hut as a modern Italian. “ .-I mn'/iron/sat 
is an error in eoinpnting time hy which evc'iits or scenes are mis- 
idaced with regard to each other.” Altercation — (Latin oltcrcor. 
10 liavo a debate with any one) wrangling. Posthumus consented 

Imogen — ('f. “While the Roman army lay encamped aronnil 

the walls of Ardtsi, in order to reduce it by famine, the i»rinces of 
the Tartjuin family and their kinsmen, Brntns and t'ollatinns. 
hai)pening to feast-together, began to boast each of the beauty and 
\irtne of his wile. C'ollatinns extolled his wife Liicretia beyond all 
rivalry. While every one was warm with the idea, it was agreed to 
leave the eainp and go to Home to ascertain the veracity of their 
respective assertions.” The rape of Lnereti.i by Sevtus Tartinin led 
to the expulsion of tlie Tarqnins from Home and the abolition ol the 
kingly lorin of government. Laid a wager— bet. Ran no hazard... 
honour — ran no risk in ibiis pntl.ing her virtue to the test. 

Page 221. 

Paras. 15 —18. Gained admittance— had access to the palaee. 
Professions— declarations. Repulsed him— drtwe him back, 
stratagem — (Latin .s/ru(«s, an army and to lead.) Literally, a 
piece of generalship : hc-re. an .irtiClce. Mole— a dark In-owst spot 
marked on the hnman body. Unloosing— untying. Cidousc is tln‘ 
ititensive of loose ; ii» has no negative meaning here; '•n dimuinml 
dlsscccr, where dls is an intensive, f'/ic.sl (.\nglo-Saxon veal ) — 
a larat' strong box. livpvditnm (Latin e.v onr. anil pcs, pc#fis-, loot) — 
speed. Tapestry— (French lapia-vrir, tapia, a carpet) a kind ol 

carpet-work with wrought ligures. The proud Cleopatra 

Anthony— t’Icopatra was the daughter ot Ptolemy .\ttletes. king of 
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Chimney — (Froneh r/inuini’r, Lniin rmii'niii't, a rurii:u*«*. pmlmhly 
froni Gi’cclt 7:(iiii <o him) a fli-c*-placo. Chimney-piece — tlio oma- 
montal pai'f of a flr(»-placc. Diana bathing — H is said tliat. Aftcoii 
was turned into a sinfi: ior haviiia: iiiadvtudetidy seen Diana and 
her iiltondants hatiiiiig near Gargaphiu. The chimney-piece is 
Diana bathing — the figure of Diana Iinthing is the* ornamental pieee 
sot vonnrt the fire-plae,e. Livelier — more truly reiiri’seuted to the 
life. 

Paras. 19-29. It is much talked of— -Iieojile generally speak 
ol it. Accurately — (Latin «d. to. care; done with eare) 

correctly. Added — also said. Andiron (Anglo-Savon braudiitni, 
lirand — iron) the iron in which a spif turns. CupId — the god 
ol love. Winking eupids —heeanse (’iipld was repre.sentod as Itlind; 
irinitiiiff—havwg the eyes closed. .Statues of enpids lormed among 
the ancients great ohjeots of vrriu. I see her yet — the graceful 

act is yet impressed on my mind. Her pretty it too- -the graea* 

with which ahe made iti over to me is wort h more than the gift 
itself, and made it more vahmlde than what it aetuall.v is ; the 
graceful manner in which she handed hei bracelet to me. no! onl.x 
enhanced its value.Mmt was more pleasing to my eyes than the 
giftitaelt. She prized it once — Oncc.i. c., when she loved Posfhumus. 
Mole— a dark spof on the skin. Artful recital— a stor.v recited 
with great art or cunning. Agony of doubt -estreme torture in a 
state of Nii.spense or iinci'rtainty. Broke OUt burst forth. 

Pag'e 222. 

Passionate exclamations — denunciations uttered loiidlj-. Jealous 
rage — anger excited by jealousy. Disloyalty- -iiufaitlifiilness. Deceit- 
ful letter— a letter tending tu deceive or mislead. Unsuspecting — 

confiding. ’ Aud the same set out — the const metion is — .Vnd 

she received the letter the same night on which she sid out. Was 
not faithful to serve him in an evil deed — was not true to him 
as far as earr.viiig out his wicked orders w.is enneerned. Doomed — 
sentenced. Uncertain fortune — the sense is- -Nothing was kiiosMi 
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as to wliat would beial) lier in this unprotected state. Cordial ) — a 
medicine or drink for refreshing tiie spirits. (From Latin cor, the 
lieart.) Sovereign — potent ; efficacious. 

Page 223. 

To try its effects — to make an experiment witlj it. Malicious — 
Spiteful. Trust her with— give her. To sleep with every appear- 
ance of death — see notes on Romeo. Tlie friar gave a similar sleep- 
ing draught to Juliet. To take it— lo drink it. Deliverance- 
riddance. Undeserved troubles— misfortunes whicli came upon 
lier from no fault of her own. Directed Imogen’s steps— led 
Imogen. Treason — an attempt against the king. They grew up 
fine youths— yo/jt7i« is in the same case with t/my. Were always 

wars— were constantly urging Bellarins w’hom thev 

took to be their father, to permit tliem to try theii* luck in tlio 
profession of arms. A young lady tenderly brought up— so, 
in Twelfth Night you have — For the faithful service you have done 
for me so much beneath yonr soft and tender hreeding. Pressing- 
importunate ; distressing. A man’s life— (1) the life of a human 
being ; (2) the life of a human being belonging to the male sox. ^ 
I have made the ground my bed— I have slept on the bare ground. 
Or— if ray resolution did not help me. Mandate— command. Came 
across her— returned in her mind. A false one— deceitful. 


Page 224. 

Paras. 80— 39. Reputed— supposed ; in common opinion. It eats 
our victuals— If— because Bellarins thought Imogen to be a fain/. 
Victuals-Latin cic/-m//.s. relating to living, from vivo, viotum. to 
ove) tood. Or~otherwise. .Jnpitcr {Dies or DiovJs^divnm. 
heaven, and pufer, - father.) The chief god among the Romans. 
i>trewed and strewl, are the two passive participles of stretv, to 
spread. Parted with prayers for the provider-{I would not have) 
ef tins place without first praying for the welfare ol him who 
had kept the food in store. Earnestness-a determination sincerely 
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;iii(l smlonily <‘.\|)ivsseil. If I had not made it— if 1 luul not **oni- 
mittoil <ho limit. Whither are you bound? WiiitiuM- nro yon 
goinsV Kinsman— relative. To Whom being going -in my journey 
to meet him. Spent — exhausted; enf<>ebled. I am fallen into 
(his offence — I imve hoen led to eummit lliis fault, /’ril/tre iv a 
eorriiption of (T) Pvaji Ihet’ — !/'/irr is in the dative ease. Churls — 
(Anglo-Saxon croW, a eountryman) rude and ill-bml fellows. Nor 
measure our good minds by this rude place we live in— nor thiidc 
that wo must be rude and ehurlish beeanse we live the life ol 
loresters. (iiiiiil does not. stand here as an epithet to m/nds, but onij 
serves to make m/mls emphatie. Well encountered — fortunately 
met. (lor it, is almost night). Cheer— food. Thanks to Stay and 
eat it — you will eonleran obligation on us by staying with ns and 
partaking ol our food. Bid him welcome— reeeive him with warmtii. 
Venison — beasts of the ehase, such as, deer. hare. etc. Neat house- 
wifery — ^niet* matmgement of homeallairs. 

Page 225. 

To understand cookery— to know how to eook. Cut their roots 
in characters — earved the roots whieh were servcsl out to tliem for 
I nod in the (Igure ot letters. Sauced their broth— put in savoury 
eoudiments int<i their brntli. Juno— /lie wifi* of .iiipiler, and tin* 
•|ueen ol the gods and mist ress of iieaven and earth. The meaning 
is : Fidele served them like an angel preparing ilishes wliirli would 
be relished even by the queon of Iieaven were she on her sink bed, 
and. lliorefore, ol a squeamish taste. Dieter — one who jirepares 

liHid hy medicinal rules. As if grief him. Ptilii’iin' is ihesiifrer- 

ing ol an evil with a ealm, unrnllled temper. The meaning is — Her 
lace indieated liotli the deep grief which jireyed upon her heart and 
the patience or ealmness with whieli she hois* it. For these her 
gentle qualities — for t Iiese endearing qua I it ii's of iters, Doting-piecc 
— an object ol excessive love. ; an object.of extreme love and allee- 
tion. In yon meet with the expression — •'() mined pieee ol 

iiatun*." But for the memorj' of -except that she rememberi'd and 
loved. Till she was enough rested — till she h.ul taken snllieient 

ri'st . 
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Paras. 40-49. Her husband’s cruel usage— the in Inmian treat.- 
iiienti which she had veceivotl at the hands ot lier liusband, i. p.f lier 
Inishand's ordering Pisanio to put lier to death. Parts ability. 
Pulled off— took off. Princely foresters- foresters or dwellers in 
the lorest who were king’s sons. Concluded her to be dead — 
eventually thought that she was dead. Brotherly regret— sorrow 
tolt by a brother for a dead sister. Celebrate her funeral — iierforni 
lior obserinies. Dirges— mournful songs. 

Page 226. i 

Shady covert — a place ccmcealed and slmded by trees. They 
sang repose to her departed spirit— a reqnipm is a hymn sung for 
tlie i|uiet ol the soul of the dead. I will daily strew thy sad 
grave — I will scatter flowers every day over thy grave. The pale 
primrose. ..corse— Of. 

With fairest flowers 

Whilst sunmier lasts and I live here, Fidele, 

I'll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 
The flower tliat’s like th3' face, pale i)riiiiroKe. nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins, no, nor, 

The leaf of eglantine whom not to slander, 

Oat-.sweeten'd not thy breatli : the ruddock would, 

Witli charitable bill— O bill, sore-shaming 
Those rich-lelt heii-s that let their latliers lie 
Without a monument I — bring thee all this; 

Yea, and furred moss besides, when flowers are none 
To winter-ground tUj’ coi’se. — Ciiwhalhip, 

Going Off— disappearing. Shaking off— removing. Cavc-kcfeper 
—one who lives in a cave. Concluded— considered. Wcary- 
pilgrimage— tiresome journey. Find her way to— reacli. Get a 
passage— seeiu-e a berth. All her thoughts were still with— 
she j'et continned to think of. Happening— taking place. Landed 
—disembarked. Mean— propose. 

Paras. 50-59. False — disloj-al; inithless. Too — also. Pisanio 
dead — an adverbial sentence modif.ving the predicate — 
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ml hpmui„ut,h i„wi. Sat heavy on his heart— lillcii himiiii«( 

with !;pic‘l’. 

Page 227. 

Fell into the hands— was captiirwl. Recommending her— bi-ing- 
iiis' iK-r into lavoiiwiliU* notice. Engage— take part in. But— exeej)!. 
But for— had it not itoen foi-. Turned the fortune of the day— 
c.tnsed the vietopy to declape iNelf in favour of the Britons. Sought 
for — courted. Surrendered — doliveiHul. Strange juncture of time 
—a remarkahle crisis. With different hopes and fears -actuated 
hy hopes and reai*.s varying according to the respective position of 
the parties. Likewise — also. A beating heart — a lieart throhhing 
\\i til fear and suspense. 

Page 228. 

Did not know — (‘ouhl not recogni/-e. Author -cause. Of war 
—captured in war. Let the time run on to good or bad —let good 
or bad time follow, /. <•„ whatever be the upshot of the trial. Run 
on — jiass on. One sand does not, etc. — as one particle ol sand re- 
sembles another in every point. .sodoe.sthls benntiiul and rose-liUe- 
lad resemble Fidele, who is dead. The same dead thing alive— the 
^eryper.son whom we saw dead is now living. Peace, peace- kei*|>- 
fpiiet. 

Paras. 60-78. Posthumus waited death- .IS life w.is ntiw 

become insiipport.ible to J’osthumus lu* would receive with joy tlu- 
senteiice ot his death for which he wailed in silence. Move — deler- 
mine. Ransom — a sum received titmi a prisoner tor his liberation. 
A Roman heart — (he courage and magn.inimitt which distingnislied 
the ancient Unmans. Read the account ol tin* death of Rcgulus. 
A Briton born — Compare the niemor.ible words of (teorge III. 
“Bom and educated in ihis country, I glory in (In* name a 
Briton.” Duteous — respccllul to those who haveantliorit.y to reunire 
serviee or duty. Never master, etc.— he is a most dutiful p.tge. 
Wrong — injury. Spare — lorgive. Beside —(adverb) else. All 
powerful nature spake in his heart -he felt in his heart the ii re- 
sistible working of an instinctive love for his dangh(<*r. Why or 
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wherefore I say — a noun sentence object of Icnow. Boon — favour. 
The noblest prisoner I have—/, e., the Koman general. 

Page 229. 


Other Jwork in hand — another favour to ask for. With tor- 
ture— to put her to the torture. Came by — ^liappened to be in 
possession of. Wager— betting. Imposing upon his credulity— 
deceiving him with a false story whicli he too easily believed. 
Discovering herself — telling who she was. Relieved from a weight 
of guilt and woe — delivered from the consciousness of having done 
wrong and the remorse consequent thereon. Was restored to the 

good graces — regained the love and favour. Overwhelmed 

confomuied; filled. This time of joy and reconciliation — this 
joyful occasion when all the parties were reconciled to one another. 

Page 230. 


At a season of such universal happiness— w'hen every one was 
so iuippy. Who could think of. happiness-tlie thought of in- 

flicting jnmishment can never enter the heart at a time of general 
i-ejoicing, /, <•„ the king could not but forget and forgive the oflence 
•of Bellarins wlien all his lost children were thus happily restored to 
liim. Mediation— intercession. Inviolate— unbroken. Despair- 
hopelessness ; desperation. Projects- schemes. To pass— to suc- 
ceed. Through despair pass-disappointed of carrving her 

schemes into execution. Touehed...eonseience-stung with the 
pangs of conscience. Siekened-tell sick. In a...provoked-in a 
<liuurel of Ins own seeking. Tragical-sad. To interrupt-to bi-eak 
(he narration of. Conelusion-end. By more than merely touch- 
ing upon— by more than a passing reference. Were deserving— 

had any virtue. In consideration and aim— hy reason ol Ins 

wicked designs having tailed in their intended object. Dismissed- 
nllowedtogo. Dismissed without punishment-permitted f» 

escape scot-free. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The A B. Patrika. — W’e have peruscrl this hook, and have no 
ihiiibt that it will prove of great use to tliose for wiiom it is intend- 
ed. The book is divided into si.v chapters, comprising 120 essays 
on a large variety of subjects written in simple and chaste Eng- 
lish. Another feature of the book, which adds to its importance, 
is the table of outlines, which the author has appended to it. The 
printing and get np of the book is also eveellent and the price 
t lie. 1 ) seems moderate. 

Tlie Punjab Educational Journal.- -This little book is design- 
ed to help young students prei;aring for departmental and Uni- 
versity examinations. It contains 120 essays more or less developed, 
with an outline of each essay at the end of the book. 'J'hese 
outlines will be useful to beginners in assisting them to put their 
ideas into some kind of order The compiler’s arrangement gionps 
together essays dealing with the same subject.' The compiler 
has undertaken an exceedinglv diflicult task, but he has dorn* 
it well. 

The Bande Mataram. — We are indebted to Lala Ham Narain 
Tal of Allahabad lor a copy of the /‘Jhwnj/iftt by Sjt. Jatindra 
Nath Sen. On an examination of the Essnya we find that they 
have been compiled with special reference to the syllabus as laid 
down for essay- writing, vide Onzette of Indin of .August lOOO. 
lie have much pleasure in ivcoramending the liook to Jlatricula- 
tion candidates. 

The Bengalee. — Babu Jatindra Nath Sen of the Allahabad 
Okizrn has brought out a haudy volume entitled as above, in 
which are given specimen essays on a wide variety of subject® 
generally set to lower form students to test their powers of original 
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<;ompositiou in English. We Lave gouii t'4 nie of these 

essay’s, and we can unhesitatingly say that the book\vill benefii 
those lor whom it is intended. 

The Telegraph. —The book under review is intended loi 
students preparing themselves for the Matriculation Examination 
It covers the syllabus laid down for essay writing. The book 
contains six chapters. Chapter I. — contains 10 essays on animals. 
Clhapter TI.— 10 ea.savs on objects natural, artificial, natura. 
phenomena, etc. Chapter III. —30 well-written essays on towns, 
important places, etc. Chapter IV. -20 essays on festivals, wed- 
ding, social manners, etc. Chapter V. — 20 biographical essays . 
and Chapter VI.- - 12 moral essays grouped into three dilfereni 
heads, namely, --(a) Onr duty towards God ; (bi Our duty toward? 
ourselves ; and (cl Our duty towards our neighbours. All the 
essays are nicely written ; they arc sure to serve our students as 
excellent models in the production of essays at university ex- 
aminations. The get-up of the book is e.xcellent. We recommend 
the book to the University authoritie.s for a text-book on essay 
writing. 

The Mahratta. — We have received a copy of the JCssayist b.\ 
Jlr. Jatindra Nath Sen from Mr. Ram Narain Lai, Bookseller 
Allahabad. The lissayisl is essentially a school-book written witlj 
a view that it my serve as a guide in composition to the 
.students of the secondary schools. The book is very well written 
and we are sure it would be found to be useful by even Collegf 
students. The book has nothing provincial about it and conse- 
quently it may get the all- India support which it deserves. 
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